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INTRODUCTION 


T HE life of Maximilian I of Austria is not only 
a great historical drama of the last Holy 
Roman Emperor of the ancient regime, but it almost 
attains to the romantic interest of an epic poem, 
with a royal knight for its hero, in the closing day 
of mediaeval chivalry. 

Maximilian stands forth as a typical figure of his 
time; heir to the great traditions of a Caesar, a 
Theodoric, and a Charlemagne, he dreamed of 
mighty deeds and sought to carry out his high ideal, 
inspired at once by real patriotism and a lofty am¬ 
bition for his race. He could never rest satisfied 
with the near present, but laboured with enthusiasm 
for distant aims whose fruition he would never see. 
Again and again he was doomed to disappointment 
in his political career, for his restless energy and 
many-sided point of view interfered with that narrow, 
dogged persistence in one definite aim which wins 
success. The will-o’-the-wisp of Italian conquest 
had an invincible attraction for him, and lured him 
on—as it did many a King of France—to failure and 
disaster. 

An idealist and a dreamer, the Emperor won his 
truest claim to greatness, not so much by his wars 
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every phase of modern thought and aspiration. His 
keen appreciation atul eager encouragement of the 
new spirit of the. age in literature and art made him 
the beloved of the scholar and the poet, who both 
welcomed him as the ideal Emperor of Dante’s vision. 

Full of the joy of life which rose superior to every 
disappointment, a most gallant soldier who created 
the splendid “ landsknechte ” for his country a ser¬ 
vice, a fearless, unrivalled hunter, a writer on every 
subject under the sun ; he was also the very mirror 
of knightly courtesy. The wonderful fascination of 
his genial,gracious manner,and Ids sympathetic tact 
in personal intercourse, with rich and poor, won all 
hearts. Kaiser Max, as his people called him, was 
the darling of his Herman and Tyrolese subjects. 
He was the first patriot king of modern times, and 
his proud motto “My honour is Herman honour, 
and German honour is my honour,” shows us how 
he felt himself one in joy and sorrow, in defeat and 
in glory, with his people. 

As for the greatness of his House of Hapsburg, in 
this, by diplomacy and by alliances, he W'TtH Hu 
supremely successful that it was mainly due to 
him that his grandson Charles V became the monarch 
of a world-wide Empire on which the sun never 
set. Maximilian had the defects of ids qualities. 
He was generous and extravagant, lie formed mag¬ 
nificent plans which he was unable, to carry out, he 
was self-confident and vain-glorious with a naive, 
airy conceit, seeing all his deeds through a rosy 
glamour. But these very failings make him more 
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his dying hours were soothed and comforted by 
listening once more to the famous deeds of his an¬ 
cestors, for the ruling passion was strong in death. 

As we look upon the wonderful monument in the 
Hofkirche at Innsbruck, raised by his will and 
according to his design, we seem dimly to realise the 
glamour and romance of Maximilian’s ideals. He 
kneels in the centre surrounded by the four cardinal 
virtues. Around the nave, in a long line of bronze 
statues, is gathered the stately company of heroes 
and saints of his race—or his dreams—who keep 
their silent watch, in one long, unbroken vigil, over 
the departed greatness of the Holy Roman Empire. 
For, by the irony of fate, the magnificent tomb is 
empty, and the dust of Maximilian rests elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

The meaning and value of Maximilian's title “ Romanorum Imperator 
semper Augustus ”—Descent of the Holy Roman Empire from the 
Dominion of the Ccesars—A brief review of the u Decline and Fall ” 
which left Rome the centre of the religious power of the Church — In¬ 
fluence of the Emperor Constantine—Invasion of the Goths—The 
coming of Charlemagne—The story of his successors—Emperor and 
Pope—Pope Gregory VII triumphs, 1273— The Hapsburgs enter 
on the scene—Visionary hopes of Dante—The secret of the Church's 
power in the Middle Ages . 

B Y way of introduction to the history of the 
Emperor Maximilian I, it may he well to 
explain the meaning and value of his stately title: 
“ Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus.” These 
words carry on a splendid tradition: the descent 
of the Holy Roman Empire from the world-wide 
dominion of a Caesar Augustus. 

I need not dwell here upon the familiar and en¬ 
thralling story of the “Decline and Fall” of the 
mighty Empire of Rome, when the pride of imperial 



sway was nnany nummeu in im- uusr ny im* con¬ 
quering hordes of Northern Barbarians who learnt, 
in time, to revere that which they destroyed, and 
to accept the Faith and the civilisation of their 
forerunners. After centuries of fierce strife and 
bloodshed, of anarchy and desolation, the conver¬ 
sion of Constantine changed the face of the world, 
for Rome in her fall left the Christian Church as an 
enduring witness and, when the Empire fell to piece-;, 
the Eternal City still remained the centre id'a religions 
power which rivalled the secular dominion of bygone 
Emperors. 

The Emperor Constantine was also responsible for 
hastening the division of the Empire, hy moving the 
imperial residence to Byzantium: this being finally 
settled on the death of Theodosius (a.ik 15115), when 
Arcadius succeeded to the. Eastern Empire and 
Honorius to the. Western. Next we follow the 
devastating course of an Alarie and an Anils, and 
we see the Frankish kingdom rise above its rivals 
in power and dignity, until Charles Martel saves 
Europe and Christianity hv his decisive victory on 
the field of Poitiers, over the terrible host of Arab 
invaders. 

Once more, East and West are united under the 
strong rule of Odoacer the son of a Hkyrriau chieftain, 
who in his turn is overthrown hy Theodorieh the 
Ostrogoth, the first Barbarian Emperor who, from 
his palace at Verona, seeks to strengthen the ancient 
policy of Rome, to mete. out. equal laws, and to revive 
the study of letters. We see the feeble suceesaors 
of Theodorieh deposed by the wise Justinian (535- 



into counties and dukedoms, and is renowned m 
the annals of peace by his enduring Code of Roman 
Law. As new kingdoms rise and fall, and with 
ever-changing fortune of war and conquest, the 
centuries pass on; we reach at length a new era in 
the world’s history. 

More than three hundred years had elapsed since 
the last Csesar of the Western Empire had resigned 
his post and left the Emperor of the East sole ruler 
of the Roman world when, from a far corner of 
Europe, a great chieftain came to the front. It 
was not from the exhausted soil of Italy that the 
coming deliverer was to arise, for the hopes of men 
were turned towards the Frankish kingdom which 
was now supreme amongst the lordships which had 
risen from the ruins of Roman power. The Frank 
had ever been faithful to Rome, and the destined 
hero, the Lord of Western Europe, had already 
earned the title of Champion of the Holy See. It 
was from the alliance of secular and religious power 
that arose the settled Empire of the West, on that 
eventful Christmas Day, a.d. 800, when in the 
ancient Basilica of St. Peter, Charlemagne, and his 
captains of war were assembled to hear Mass. 

The scene rises before us in all its solemn majesty. 
We see, behind the arch of triumph, the apse filled 
with a stately array of priests in row above row, 
while in the midst rose high the Bishop’s curule 
throne. Prostrate before the high altar knelt Charle¬ 
magne, wearing the chlamys and sandals of a Roman 
Patrician, when Pope Leo III came down from hia 



the brow of tbe Frankish chieftain. Then as the 
Pontiff bent in obeisance before the Emperor, the 
acclamations of the multitude greeted his election 
with the ancient cry : “ To Charles the most pious 
Augustus, crowned by God, the great peace-giving 
Emperor, Life and Victory ! ” 

Charlemagne had already received the silver crown 
of Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle and the iron crown 
of Lombardy at Milan, and by this ceremonial act 
accepted the golden diadem of Rome, as coming 
naturally to him by right of his high position. The 
Pope crowns him, not by any special authority, 
but simply “ as the instrument of God’s providence 
which has pointed out Charlemagne as the chosen 
person to lead the Christian commonwealth.” The 
people by their applause merely accept the Emperor 
presented to them. 

But this event assumed a very different aspect 
in the years to come, when the relation between 
Pope and Emperor would be no longer one of mutual 
support, but too often of strife and rivalry. Then 
the Emperor would be convinced that his great 
ancestor had won the imperial dominion by right of 
conquest; while the Pontiff would maintain that 
Pope Leo, as God’s earthly Vicar, gave the crown 
to the man of his choice. We wonder whether 
Charlemagne himself had any premonition of the 
inference which might be drawn in the future from 
the precedent of his coronation by Leo III ? Some 
accounts represent him as having been surprised 
and disconcerted by this sudden conclusion of his 


act of reverence before the altar of St. Peter’s ; and 
we cannot forget that he crowned his son Lewis 
with his own hand. 

Whether the honour was prematurely thrust upon 
him or not, henceforth a halo of imaginative splendour 
surrounded this renewal of the Empire, for he was 
believed to have attained to nothing less than the 
lordship of the world. 

We can but briefly glance at the tangled story of 
the successors of Charlemagne. His son Lewis was 
too feeble to uphold the mighty inheritance, and 
was driven by his very piety and gentleness to divide 
the Empire amongst his three rebellious sons, with 
the inevitable and fatal result of civil war and mutual 
destruction. From north and south the Barbarians 
rushed in, endless strife and cruel oppression of the 
weak followed the breaking up a great empire, until 
the overwhelming extent of the evil worked its own 
cure in the end. The German princes united in 
self-defence and chose an overlord of the race of 
Charlemagne, Conrad Duke of Franconia, and his 
successor Henry the Fowler, prepared the way for the 
strong monarchy of his son Otto the Great. This 
chivalrous prince had rescued the widowed Queen 
of Italy, Adelheid, who later became his wife. The 
appeal of his courage and his knightly fame won the 
hearts of the people, who felt that here was a man 
worthy to be the supreme Emperor whom they so 
greatly needed. Otto crossed the Alps with a 
mighty Saxon host, and, with Adelheid as his Empress, 
he was crowned by Pope John II in the Roman 
Church of St. John Lateran, on February 2, a.d. 962. 
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It is interesting to trace the origin of tint undying 
and deeply rooted desire in the Middle Aims, both 
for a visible centre of Religion and of Umpire. That 
intensely practical age could only grasp its ideal 
in a concrete form, and to such a state of mind the 
Universal Faith and the Universal Umpire appealed 
with irresistible force. Through the long ages of 
strife and change, the power of the Church in Home 
had been steadily growing, while her dogmas herame 
more fixed and definite, until the simple teaching of 
the Christian Cospel could scarcely he rerogj i -etl in 
the theological doctrines given forth with authority 
at Conclave and Council. The visible Church with 
its mighty Pont iff, whose absolute rule, by means of 
a well-graded hierarchy, extended to the whole 
priesthood throughout the known world alone held 
the keys of heaven and ruled supreme over the souls 
of men. The Crusades were a symbol of this belief 
in things seen- in the efficacy of outward deeds; 
thus it was easier for a man to go forth with pomp 
and tumult to fight the Turk, than to day at home 
and conquer his evil passions. 

And as in the religious world, s<> in the temporal, 
men recognised the absolute need of a universal 
State, and one supreme laird. This instinctive belief 
was an inheritance transmitted from the awe and 
respect with which the Roman Umpire had ever been 
looked upon by the Barbarian world, in the days 
when it was thus expressed by the (loth Athanarieh 
in the market-place of Constantinople: "Without 
doubt the Emperor is a Cod upon earth, and he who 
attacks him is guilty of his own blood.” 
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As the Pope was the Vicar of God, so the Empe: 
was His Viceroy on earth, to rule men in this ] 
and to ensure their obedience to the Church which 
was his duty to protect. Tlius were linked togetl 
the Holy Roman Church and the Holy Rom 
Empire; and in the religious writing of the Midi 
Ages, the. rights and privileges of both are learn e< 
proved by an endless variety of texts and fanei 
allegories in the Bible. 

In the person of Otto the Great, the Rorr 
Empire and the Gorman Kingdom were united un< 
one. rule. In Germany he was Head both of Chin 
and State, and he transformed the Germans Iron 
collection of tribes into a single people with a feel: 
of national life. Here he was on safe ground; 1 
the much-vaunted alliance of Pope and Empe 
was destined to prove, most precarious and doeepti 
After the death of Otto I in 973, the next Empe 
of note was his grandson Otto HI, who chose th 
successive Popes; with the assistance of one. 
these, his tutor, the learned Herbert (Sylvester II), 
sought to reform the world by mystic and religi< 
influences for which the times were, not ripe. Anot 
ambition of his was to carryout his father’s plan 
drawing Italy and Germany more closely together i 
uniting them in the. bonds of fellowship. But t 
ardent saintly youth did not live long enough 
* carry out his inspired plans, and was lamented 

" the wonder of the. world ” by a sorrowing poo] 
Otto III left no heir, and was followed by a suec 
sion of incompetent rulers until, under Henry ! 
the Empire once more reached its high-water nu 
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and even obtained from a Roman Synod the right 
of making and deposing Popes. 

This was but a passing interlude, for in 1073 a 
great Pontiff was to arise who would assert and 
maintain the absolute dominion of spiritual authority, 
proclaiming that to the Vicar of God all men are 
subject and all rulers responsible. It was the famous 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII, who exalted the 
Pope’s authority to a height never attained before; 
he brought a rebellious Emperor (Henry IV) as a 
lowly suppliant to his feet, and wrote a letter of 
unheard-of audacity to William the Conqueror. He 
also had the foresight to vest the election of future 
Popes in the College of Cardinals, with whom it has 
remained ever since. 

Henceforth the power of the Church was to pre¬ 
vail ; it was not weakened by long minorities, and 
had but little to fear from rebellion amongst the great 
world-wide army of the dependent priesthood. Yet 
the struggle continued with varying fortunes until 
we find Frederick I, surnamed by the Italians 
" Barbarossa,” as masterful in his claim for the 
Empire as Hildebrand had been for the Church. 
Meantime a new power was slowly coming to the 
front which would in time be too mighty for both 
Pope and Emperor; the cities were beginning to 
feel their strength and to insist upon their rights. 
A cry for freedom was heard in the land, and under 
the just and temperate rule of the great Frederick, 
a Third Order slowly and steadily arose to claim 
dominion in the State. In after days, when cruelty 
and oppression were at their worst, the legend grew 



THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


that the red-bearded Emperor would awake fro 
his enchanted sleep in the far-off mountain cave whe 
they had hidden him, and that his shield woo 
once more be hung out in his camp, as a signal 
help to the oppressed and down-trodden. 

In 1273 we see the coming of the Hapsburgs unc 
Rudolf of Austria, 1 who was chosen by the electc 
under a threat from Pope Gregory X, that “ 
they did not choose an Emperor, he would 
so/' A new era had now arisen when the Emp: 
slowly declined in authority, although it still surviv 
as an international power, for in it were centx 
nobility and knighthood, supported by the gre 
Orders of chivalry. In the literary revival of t] 
period, the Empire was exalted as the model of 
Christian Commonwealth, and we find Dante looki 
towards his beloved Emperor, Henry VII, as t 
mainstay of his political hopes. Men of law sin 
the visionary zeal of the poet, and they solemi 
declare that “ no laws can bind the Emperor, 
whom all Christendom is of right subject, and w 
is answerable only to God.” Yet when Frederick I 
the father of Maximilian, received the iron crown 
Lombardy as well as the imperial crown in 141 
these honours brought with them no real authori 
although the later Hapsburg Emperors still clung 
the visionary belief that the imperial rights of th 
predecessors would strengthen at home their dynas 
and personal claims. Frederick III was the 1 
Emperor to be crowned in Rome, for, as Gibbon sa 

1 Rudolf liad been faithful to the Empire, and had accompanied 
gallant, chivalrous young Conradin on his fatal journey to Italy. 


toilsome pilgrimage in tin* Vatican, and r**sf tin 
imperial i if le on f he choice of the fleet ors off iennanv 
For by this tint*' the Holy Roman Kmpire was In 
in the dermaItii', although the title pave a proeeilett 
amongst tin* nations of Fairupe. 

If the Umpire brought neither territorv n. 
treasure, it still had intluenee a ml prestige in tl 
light of its former glory. The" King of the Romans 
was still " t ht' greatest of eart Idy potentates in dbrnii 
and rank.” The glory of Rome might fade, ht 
the magic of her name remained urn-hanged throur 
the centuries. In her literature. Iter laws, and In 
institutions she hail gathered up all the riche: 
treasures of ancient thought. The language whit 
she had inherited from her great a. a*-*- .tor , and tl 
religion which she had m ol** her own, had fount! 
new home wherever civilisation had spread throiighot 
the world. 

The power of the Holy Roman Kmpire and til 
Holy Roman Church had arisen in an age when me 
bowed low before authority and tradition, as tli 
only safeguards in a world of violence and lawle? 
disorder. The wise thinker, win* atone was eapabl 
of asserting his own private judgment, could nr 
fail to set* that to do So Would be another element < 
unrest, and, fur the most part, held bis peace. Th 
only hope of salvation for the world was in absolut 
unreasoning obedience ; and this could best be en 
forced by spiritual terrors, for tin* median ul age wa 
out* of Faith when, if tin* mystical joys of heaven wer 
vague in their ideal beauty, there was a verv definit 




any rebellion against the powers of the visible; Clm 
The mere layman had only to obey the priest, wl 
business if was to arrange matters for the um 
world, and all would be well. 

An incident of the period will illustrate this, 
are fold that a certain La Hire, a rough captain < 
band of soldiers, was on his way to help tin 1 basic 
garrison of Mont irgis, in the year L127. On 
hurried journey he met a priest and paused to hep 
absolution. He was naturally bidden to confess 
sins first, but La Hire replied : “ ,1 have no time, 
1 am in haste to attack flit' English ; moreovi 
have but done as all soldiers are wont to do.” 
priest having unwillingly consented to this 
canonical act, the soldier hastened onwards to bn 1 
with his mind quite at rest cither for this work 
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BIRTH ANI) BINBAOK OF MAX1MIU W HI-, 
KARLV I,IKK 

ii-n> m«3 

j Fke Emperor Frederick 111, father »•/ Ma rirnsfoin //*j ft tenj-ghup 
with sEnea Silvio Piccolimini {Pop? Pm* It $ Fmirru'l tit 
marries Eleanor a of Portugal Last Ituffttai ( •tr-natt- n *« 

—Fall of Constantinople, H1W forth > f Mnjtmtintn, H„VA //n 
youth and education He is hetr>4hrd to Mane, daughter of * harteg 
of Burgundy . 

T HE last, chapter has brought down tin* liir.f«>rv 
of the Holy Roman Empire to tin* time of 
the Emperor Frederick 111, the father of Maxi¬ 
milian. On the death of his eoti-un, Albert fl, m 
1444, after a reign of two war , Embank I hike of 
Styria, a Hapsburg of the younger line, was elected 
as liis successor, hut unfortunately he had neither 
the courage, nor the energy needful at that rritical 
time in the condition of Europe, (ierumnv, weak 
and divided, found herself threatened on rverv rule 
by powerful neighbours, and the new ruler was not 
equal to command the political situation, for he « a ;i 
even unable to defend himself against hi . rebellious 
subjects. 

No historian appears to have a good u,,rd t<, ■ ,y 
for him; h<* is described as ".low and ohi, lunatic 


his interest in affairs of State, from which he turned 
away with relief to devote himself to his favourite 
pursuits of gardening, alchemy, and astrology. Yet 
if other qualities predominated in his later years, 
he must have had some youthful spirit and energy, 
for we hear of his joining eagerly in an expedition 
to the Holy Land when a mere hoy. 

An interesting incident, which gives us a very vivid 
idea of those stormy days, took place in the year 
1444, only a few years after Frederick III had come 
to the throne of Germany. He was engaged in a 
troublesome war with the Swiss, and it occurred to 
him that he might obtain help from his neighbour 
the King of France. Now it happened at the time 
that Charles YII was much exercised in mind as to 
how he could rid his country of the immense com¬ 
panies of mercenary ruffians, who had been engaged 
to help in the civil wars of France, and who, when 
not actually engaged in fighting for pay, ravaged 
and destroyed the land which harboured them. 
The “ Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris ” gives a 
most terrible account of these bands who robbed 
and murdered on all sides, “ making the land desolate, 
villages burnt, churches robbed, and everything 
destroyed . . .” In this application of the Emperor 
Frederick, King Charles saw his opportunity, tie 
resolved to collect all these “ gens terribles, troupeaux 
de voleurs,” and send them to fight against the 
Swiss, and thus be killed or got rid of, under the 
command of his son the Dauphin Louis, whose 
turbulent spirit required some active employment. 


xiiis amu-ziuK jHtiu *■ **.****■ ^ »'Mm 

at last an undisciplined multitude of about dU.bOO, 
led by their own captains, French, Lombard, Da con, 
Breton, English, Hootch, Spanish ,..-t forth with 
a boy of twenty-one at their head, afterwards 
Louis XL They spread terror and dismay on every 
side in the. countries through which th»y pa.v-ed, 
and we cannot wonder that Frederick intpiired, 
“Why so great an army of barbarians had come { 
and soon had cause to dread hi., allies more than his 
enemies. “The mighty horde reached the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Basel, and there, almost within n'hf 
of the fathers of Christendom, who were holding a 
council, the battle of St. Jacques was fought <>n 
August ~G, M IL A handful of Swi ... fought with 
heroic courage until overwhelmed hv numbers . . . 
and never were men known to .ell their live* mote 
dearly.” After this victory the Dauphin was able 
to make his own terms with the Swiv>, after the 
siege of Dambaeh, where he was wounded in the 
knee by an arrow. Before the end of the year he 
returned home with an cmuii of iwo thou ai.tl 
horsemen, leaving tin* terrible host of adventurers 
behind, to the dismay and eumiternation of the 
unfortunate population, who at length rose in fmv 
against their devouring foes, 1 he*e rout mi \ ” 
scattered and undisciplined, were attack*d and cut 
to pieces on every side, so that by the following 
April, 1445, Alsace was practically free from their 
reign of terror. Ho it was that this amazing mi- 
venture came to an end ! 

Frederick Ill was fortum.tr m the friendship and 


secretary in 1,112, and after bring Bishop of Bier 
was electr<l Pope in 145S, under t hr imnu* of Pius I 
II** was a inut «*f literary ta Mes, and had hut 
crowned P.-e? B urcate by Frederick, who sui 
him as his envy to I\>{u* Kugenius IV, in 144 
If was this visit to Rome w hich decided Piceolomi 
to turn away troiu hm pagan lift* to I hu study < 
theology and enter tin* C'hureh, in which hu Im 
rapid advancement. 

It was whun hu was Bishop of Siena that lu* pr 
sided owr onu of thu most interesting events in tl 
Hfu of Ids patron Frederick Ill, who, in that fa 
city, \\a,n hr.4 introduced to his hriilu, Kleonora 
Portugal. There is a most interesting picture 
lids meeting by Pinturieeido, out* of a series in tJ 
Bibrary of flu* Uuomo of Siena, illustrating the who 
life of Pope Pius II. We see tin* picturesque Pur 
t amoitia, on that 24th day of February, 1452, wit 
a stately company assembled to do honour to tl 
occasion, din* Pushup in Ids mitre stands in tl 
centre, and on Ids left hand tin* fair young prince 
of Portugal, accompanied by her ladies in beaut if 
dresses, while, on the right hand, the Kmperor elee 
bends forward to clasp hands with Ids lady, supports 
by Duke A Han't of Austria and the young Kit 
Wladtslav<>f Hungary and Bohemia. It was Ids fir 
sight of his future hritle, and we may well imagu 
his Somewhat nervous curiosity. As /Kara Hilv 
Id i use If wrote in his “ Uistoriu Kriderici Imp. 

»*) i 

P il K*‘ '*>): 


* Sul yot cruwueU iu Homo. 


bride coming in the distance. But when she drew 
near, and he beheld more clearly her beautiful face 
and royal bearing, he recovered himself and his 
colour returned, and he rejoiced exceedingly. For 
he found that his lovely bride was even more charming 
than report had said, and he was greatly relieved 
to find that he had not been deceived by vain words, 
as so often happens to princes who make their 
marriage contract by means of a procurator.” 

As this lady was the mother of our Emperor 
Maximilian, it will be interesting to tell more about 
her. She came of good lineage on both sides, as 
she was the granddaughter of Philippa of Lancaster, 1 
and she seems to have inherited many of the fine 
qualities of the Plantagenet race. Her father was 
Edouarte King of Portugal, and she was the elder 
sister of King AfEonso III, surnamed the African, 
as his spirit of adventure had led him to make fre¬ 
quent incursions and conquests in Africa. He was 
keenly alive to the value of making good alliances 
for his sisters ; one he married to the King of Castile, 
and tried to arrange a match for another with. King 
Edward IY of England. This alliance of Frederick 
III with Eleonora was his greatest success. 

In later years Maximilian wrote a very exciting 
account in his " Weisskiinig,” of the journey to Rome 
in great state of the imperial couple, whose marriage 
was finally celebrated in Rome the same year, 1452, 
when Frederick received the iron crown of Lom¬ 
bardy, and also the imperial crown from the hands 
1 Daughter of John of Gaunt. 


Hasthra of M. Peter. This imp,-rial coronalion in 
especially nit ,.mv liny as 1,,-in- tin- last which took 
plat-,- in Hum,-. 

( he great event i.f the full,,wine year, which filled 
all ivurupe with consternation, was the fail ,,f Con¬ 
stant iuupie, Which was captured by the overwhelming 
furce of the Ottoman Turks under the Sultan Mo¬ 
hammed II, ,m May UP, Mr,;5. Constantine XIII, 
the last of the Taleulocd, fell in the siege, exclaiming 
With hi> la a luvath that “ it wa , better to die than 
live." Cleat Wa the triumph of the Turks at this 
fatal blow to the Hasten, Umpire, and they were 
inspired with the hope of spreading the faith u f 
I, slum through all flu* \\ c .t«*ni Kmpiiv al-aa Ahvady 
,l “‘ , n:tv >' * ,f Lilian .'-wept the Shores of the 

Mediteiranean, tle-ir Well trained army was about to 
invade Hungary and already threatened the safety 
<d Vienna. We cannot wonder that a priest like 
the Hi .hop of Siena should throw his whole s„ul 
into the hope of rolling back the tide ,,f Turkish 
invasion, and write at m,ee to pope Nicholas V in 
such bn; mug words as f he-: 

Mohammed is among u ; sin- Sabre of (he Turk 
Waves over our head ; tin- Bt-ek Sea is shut to our 
Maps; the toe passes Wu liar Ida, whence they will 
pa ; - into Hungary and Cermauy. And we, meau- 
wmie, Hvr in strife and enmity amongst ourselves. 
Ihe Kings ,,f Trance and Kngland are at war, the 
princes of Cermauy have leapt to arms against one 
another ; Spain is seldom at peace, Italy never wins 
repose from conflicts for alien lordships. Jiovv 
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to In* governed with pagan prim-ij' 

In tit** .Library of the i h.omo tif Sn a,j si,, i. j 
film fresco hy Pintutiechio of the m-w p. ,j>. Pm 
being carried in procession to give Ju-> J*<-ij» iii< i**«j* 
the city and tIt** world, while tL«- Muster <.f th. (V 
mollies hunts a piece of tow h int.- him f 

traditional warning: *'Sanete pat. r, use n.u, 
gkm»t mundi.” Another picture her.* j. ju 
the Pope opening the Congo-.,., of .Mantua, 
145«f, and striving in vain to rouse the Cmnadi 


realised. 

One of the Pope's most ardent supporters was the 
Empress Eleonora of Portugal, the wife of Freder¬ 
ick III, who in this same year 1459, on May 22, 
gave birth to her only son, Maximilian, in the ancient 
castle of Neustadt, in Carinthia, a few miles south¬ 
east of Vienna. So eager was his mother for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, that she 
wished her boy to be called Constantine, as an omen 
that he would drive back the overwhelming invasion 
of the infidel, and recover the fallen Empire of the 
East. But her wishes were overruled by her husband, 
who seven years before had narrowly escaped capture 
by his foes in the county of Cilly, and had then 
ascribed his safety to a dream in which St. Maxi¬ 
milian 1 warned him of his danger. In gratitude to 
his saintly patron, the Emperor could not do less 
than give his son the name of Maximilian. 

If we are to believe tradition, the future greatness 
of the new-born babe was foretold by signs in the 
heavens; a fiery comet “ such as is wont to herald 
the coming of a mighty prince, a sign of the future 
reign and the wonderful achievements of the child.” 
All this and much more is fully set forth in that 
marvellous book, the “< Weisskunig,” written in 
after years under the direction of the hero himself. 
He was bom in a time of trouble and strife, with 
warfare going on all around him in his childhood, 
for the Emperor was quite unable to keep his unruly 
vassals in order. His most serious foe was his brother 

1 Saints Bonosus and Maximilian, martyred in a.d. 360. 



citizens, besieged the imperial family in the ci 
of Vienna when Maximilian was barely three 
old, and they were only rescued by the gen 
lud[> of Frederick's rival ami former enemy, (l 
JPodiebrad, King of Bohemia, who acted ae a p 
maker between the two brother*. 

The death of Albert in Mtkl left the Kmper 
supreme possession of Austria* and the feudal , 
dependent upon if. Hut he ne\«-r overeatm 
prejudice against the citizens of Vienna, which 
well justified by their imurreetion seme \r,tm 
when, a second time, they beuee<-d their mb 
the Castle of their city. The mull gain on 
reduced to such straits that fhrv were very 
starvation, and the boy Maximilian b» -aid to 
wandered through the Vaults of the Citadel, 
ploring the servants to give him a pin-e of bj 
A young student at the Cmv. r it v huppem** 
hear of the privation which the pnt.ee endured 
managed to send him some pan ridge-; .shot in 
neighbourhood. Thu was such a treat after 
coarse food which he shared with bn parents, 
Maximilian never forgot the kmuiv gift, and 
gratitude brought great pood fortune t»< the «av« 
later days. 

If it was a time of trial to all the fatmiw, it i, 
have hern especially mi to tin* voting lamp] 
Eleonora. She hud indeed shared the full bitter 
of the fate which too often befell a marriage, 
princess in those days. Sent a wav from her ui 
southern home in tin* fair land of Portugal, bub 



iarrwru m 11**1 ymim' urn-, mr umno*;, w tm* 
gay C \mrf nf hrr brut !wr Kun' \ ft* «n *a «*f w bum 
gallant and bright in? * Hug a rr "hr* pn « r ,i H full 
shll I' 1 " '-hr f» >U M* I hr? ’ > * * I f b\ l:n r!.'>!ri’ nf 

hrr own, tn a doth id* .w W- ii. ■; , ihhv than twin* 

hrr agr* wlm ha»i ?m f i ?»* ■ ir H'laini n with h»T. 

At tIt** wry tmm nf !i«-r rnu^i wrddn-g m Kniim 
shr had siu'u huii, with f Uni* I ;>uprr. rf i*»n, 

lltlllarlf }trfn|‘r I hr Hupr, H !ri Ml nr* !«r tn rfiMJfr Ilia 

mnmut inn li»* had W **.!. h 1V .-ayiii li tin? ( \»?:mrdat 
by whirl: Sm iviiniir» td m»nt nf hi . rrr|»- i.t tn al rights 
in favour nf thr 11*1% Sr*«, Hv t!a • dmd, among.t 
otlmr .■ irritirmn |rMrh aUt’rrd that thr rlrrUuli 

nf Ik h» * | >i .should d»*jN*r:d mi flu* < * *t> fa 1 mat mn nf t hr 
Hnpr, wlm had tin* jtnnlnjr n/ fhnnsuuj a hrttrt 
C(lwild* lit* ! A11 ranornw ai d brnrJirrs failing 
variant “during thr mx um-vrn month-* wnv aHo 
Virldri lint hr 1 ‘nil! ! if. 

Hilt r Vrn thin was Out thr \v«»r f, fnr KlriUUiru* 
who had : u warmly adopt rd thr hrruir virwa nf 
flu* Hi Imp nf Sirua mi flit* Kasti-rn «{U«v*tion, multi 
Uot itWakrn mir spark nf miauling /.ml in thr mutioUS 
mind of thr Hmprmr* With hrr rlrar insight shn 
tumid nut fail tn know that hr was a fuilurr rvrn in 
Ida own Hprrial husinrax nf governing a great Kmpire, 
lUit 1 wr rannut wonder that in a moment of bit! ernes* 
she Mhntild havr rxrluimrd tn hrr son, thr hrir of so 
murh wasted authority : 

C hni Itl I think you rapahlr of anting likr your 
fat hrr, I should lamrnt your bring destined to thr 
throne/* 

Thr hn* Maximilian no doubt inherited from hi* 


his eager irallaut spirit, his marvellous aiui unfa 
courtesy which won all heart-;, his guv good t»-n 

and his literary and artistic talent,-.. Hr u. 
dreamer of splendid dreams which might have * 
true, but fora fatal slowness and indecision m ,u- 
whiclt was a part of tin* birthright he owed t. 
father, and, on various critical orra• nm*. of his 
it is curious to See how eX.utlv In* follow ill 
steps of the Emperor Frederick, to thr d: tna 
his follower and his own undoing. 

The child was a horn *:oldii*r and hunti-r ; 
example of the proverb, " Hon ehn*n eha* ede to 
From his earliest years, with tin* din of haifh* 
strife around him, he had a pa ton for rvri v 
of weapon and armour; In* trained hi* bov i 
panions in regular drill ami all the war mat sen 
he could think of; he made tin-m pr o 1 1 are 
until they became so expert that with fh.tr 1 
arrows, “a la serpentine,*' they could hit the % 
a mark on a door or it slit in a well. Tie r fot 
mimic buttles in court van! and hall m nl tln v r 
have made life intolerable to .-ill peaceful retail 
while they attacked and defend'd each pone 
vantage, and hard blows were given on either ? 
Some toy .soldiers still preserved m the Mu- .-m 
Vietma tire a quaint m**m.>Hal of Maxiuuh 
childish devotion to the art of war. 

His ancestors’ love of hunting wan a ruling pas 
with the boy, whose hounds curried on a wild r! 
of every living animal within hi*t tat herd ft 
walls and their surroundings. Of these tastes 


youth grew up to be a splendid horseman and an 
unrivalled hunter; fearless and adventurous in 
courting every risk and danger, alike in pursuit of 
the wolf and the wild boar, or the perilous chase of 
the chamois on the mountain height. With a boy 
of this disposition we cannot wonder that his first 
tutor found him difficult to manage and was en¬ 
couraged by the Emperor to use strong measures to 
enforce his pupil’s submission. Looking back on 
his early education, Maximilian complained bitterly 
of the incompetence of his teacher, Peter Engelbrecht. 
“ If Peter my teacher still lived,” he would say, “ I 
would make him live near me, in order to teach him 
how children should be brought up.” He also makes 
the definite complaint that he was compelled to 
study Latin and dialectics, and not allowed to read 
history which he loved. In any case his father was 
satisfied, and rewarded Peter Engelbrecht with a fat 
bishopric, that of Wiener Neustadt, where Maxi¬ 
milian’s childhood had been mostly spent. He was 
unfortunate in losing his mother, to whom he was 
passionately attached, in 1477, when he was only 
eight years old, and her loving guidance and sym¬ 
pathy was but ill replaced by the weak and careless 
rule of his father, with whom he had no tastes in 
common. 

If the young prince’s literary faculties were some¬ 
what late in developing, we must give him credit 
later for extraordinary mental activity, wide interests, 
and an amount of proficiency in art, languages, and 
science far beyond any of his contemporaries. Not 
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only had he a keen love for tilt, tourney, and fea 
arms, being skilled in all knightly exercises, but h< 
thoroughly instructed in the art of war and ii 
prevailing theories of statesmanship and governn 
In one of the many books which were produced u 
his direction and supervision, the “ Weisskiinig 
most interesting light is thrown upon his early 
for if his exploits are described in too flatteri 
manner, at least we see the variety of his 
training, and the accomplishments which he acqi 
He learnt the technical details of such trad< 
carpentry and founding, to prepare him for u: 
standing all that was known of gunnery and th 
of attack and defence, while he had few equals 
blacksmith, and became a proficient in veter: 
surgery. 

The “ Weisskiinig ” appears to have been 1 
down in part from the dictation of Maximilian 1 
secretaries, and it was afterwards rearranged 
compiled by Marx Treitzsauerwein of Innsb 
It is divided into three parts, the first describin 
life of the old Weisskiinig, Frederick III, his joi 
to meet his bride the Princess of Portugal, his 
riage and his coronation at Rome. The second 
of this book deals with the youth and education < 
young Weisskiinig, 1 Maximilian. Even if we 
it as a prose romance, we see clearly the prince 5 : 
of minute information, and his evident knowled 
his subjects, as well as his complacent convieti 
his own surpassing excellence in almost ever 
and science. 

1 Sometimes translated as White King, or again as Wise Kii 






Thus “ when the time came for him to have lean 
masters, he put to them questions which they w 
not able to answer ” and yet was “ full of knowlo 
and humility and all fine qualities.” We find 1 
making a deep study of the. Holy Scriptures; n 
he learns the seven liberal arts in a very short tin 
“ grammar as the basis, then logic and the : 
others, and in them he became unsurpassably learn 
understanding more, than is set forth in books, at wb 
all learned men were beyond measure astonishe 
Then he. studied the past history of states, of Po 
and Cardinals, of Kings and princes, of counts i 
lords and knights down to burghers and peasai 
and so mastered all knowledge and experience, i 
the rare virtue of moderation. “ lie learnt novel 
refuse any man anything without sufficient inquii 
After this comes an obscure, chapter on the learn 
of astrology by the young Weissldinig, and his gi 
proficiency in the. difficult art. Incidentally, ho J 
also become the “ finest and most speedy writoi 
the world, and could dictate, to eight secretaries 
one time, that ho might outdo Julius Caesar.” 
learnt, from his father many things concerning 
public duties, so that he would never allow a letter 
be sent, wind,her of consequence or not, without f 
reading it himself; and he made it a duty to sign 
letters and documents with his own hand. 

As to the theories concerning the art of governrm 
in the “ Weisskiinig,” they are quaintly divi 
under five heads: the Almightiness of God, 
Influence of the Planets cm Man’s Destiny, the Bea 
of Man, Excessive Mildness in Administration, 
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Excessive Severity in Power. The discourse of 
Maximilian on these subjects wins the complete ap¬ 
proval of his father, and the admiring wonder of his 
biographer. With regard to his study of the arts, 
we are told that he heard an old wise man say that 
a great general and commander ought to learn drawing 
and painting, “ but for what reason it is not fit for me 
to disclose in this book nor to write about it; it 
should be kept for Kings and Commanders.” For 
this secret reason it was that the young Weisskiinig 
learned " sufficiently well how to paint. ... He also 
supported great artists in painting and carving, and 
has caused many ingenious works to be painted and 
carved, which will remain in this world in memory of 
him.” This is indeed no exaggeration of the truth 
that in days to come the Emperor Maximilian was 
indeed a patron and friend to such artists as Holbein 
and Albrecht Diirer. With regard to his love of music 
we are told that the prince learned to play with 
success upon various stringed instruments. He loved 
to dwell upon the thought that King David was wont 
to sing “ praise to God with songs and harps.” He 
also read the history of King Alexander, who had 
conquered so many peoples and countries, and how 
he loved the songs of minstrels and the happy sound 
of harps. So the young Weisskiinig determined to 
follow his example, looking upon the praise of God 
and the vanquishing of his enemies as his two highest 
duties. 

As for his knowledge of languages, there can be no 
doubt of his wonderful proficiency; he could speak 
Latin, French, Italian, and Flemish fluently, and had 



also some knowledge of English, Spanish, and Walloon. 
Many hundreds of letters written by him to his 
daughter Marguerite and others have been preserved, 
and it must be owned that his French is very original 
and unconventional in its spelling, while his written 
Latin has boon described as “ the most perfect * Monk’s 
Latin ’which can be found.” We shall have occasion 
to speak more fully of the. wonderful illustrations of 
the “ Weisskunig,” which form its greatest charm, at 
a later time, but this brief sketch will give, some idea 
of the part, which refers to the early training and mental 
equipment of the young prince. 

The great anxiety of the Emperor Frederick with 
regard to his son was to secure for him an alliance 
which would increase t he glory and wealth of the House 
of Ilapsburg. This had ever been the ambition of 
each member of his dynasty ; and although much had 
boon done by conquest, still more now, and in the 
future, was to be gained by marriage. 

Holla gorant alii, tu folix Auntria nuho F 

Nam qtuo Mam alim, <!at» iibi regnw VonufL 

As Frederick anxiously turned his thoughts to¬ 
wards all the Courts of Europe in succession in 1463, 
he saw that the newly made King of France, Louis XI, 
had just betrothed his baby daughter Anne to the 
grandson of Hone of Anjou, and was ottering his 
young sister Madeleine to Cast,on do Foix ; there was 
no available, match in Spain, where the Princess 
Isabel was already beset with suitors. But, the 
Emperor’s hopes were soon fixed upon Marie, the 
granddaughter of Philip Duke of Burgundy, and the 
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only child and heiress-apparent of her father Charles 
Count de Charolois. She was now six years old, a 
suitable age for Maximilian, who was four, and if no 
son were born she would be a great heiress, as most 
of her father’s vast inheritance would come to her. 

The proposal was first made in a most diplomatic 
manner in a letter from Pope Pius II to Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, in the year 1463. The Pope had always 
maintained his early friendship with Frederick III, 
and he honestly thought that this alliance would help 
forward the peace of Europe, which would promote the 
great desire of his heart, the united action of all 
Christendom against the Turk. No very definite agree¬ 
ment was made, for both Duke Philip and his son 
were quite aware of the value of little Marie in the 
marriage market. Indeed she was long held out as a 
tempting prize to all the young princes of Europe, 
amongst whom we may mention Charles, Duke of 
Guienne (brother of Louis XI), Nicholas of Calabria, 
Philibert of Savoy, Charles the Dauphin of France, 
Maximilian of Austria, and others ; but although she 
was nominally betrothed to most of them at one time 
or other, her father had not the least intention of 
encumbering himself with a son-in-law. 



CHAPTEB III 


CHARLES OF BURGUNDY AND THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK HI 

1463—1477 

Concerning the Duchy of Burgundy—Towns of the Somme—Conquest of 
Liege and Dinant—Charles of Burgundy marries Margaret of York 
—Story of Pbronne—Negotiations between Charles of Burgundy 
and Frederick III—War of Neuss—Disastrous expedition against 
the Swiss of Charles the Bold, who is killed at Nancy , 1477. 

W ELL might the Emperor Frederick desire to 
make an alliance for his son with the heiress 
of the Duke of Burgundy, whose vast possessions 
made him a far more powerful prince than the Em¬ 
peror himself. The actual Duchy of Burgundy, 
the most northerly part of the ancient kingdom of the 
Burgundians—including Yvonne, Cote d’Or, Nievre, 
and Saone-et-Loire, had been originally given as an 
appanage to Philip the youngest son of John the 
Good, who distinguished himself at the battle of 
Poictiers. It was always considered a fief of the 
Crown of France. To this had been added one 
province after another, by marriage or conquest— 
Brabant, Luxemburg, Flanders, Hainault, Zeeland, 
Artois, the cities of the Netherlands, and Franche- 
Comt6, a fief of the Empire. 

The towns of the Somme were also in the possession 
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of the Duke of Burgundy since the Treaty of Arras 
(1435), which gave France the option of buying them 
back for the ransom of 400,000 golden crowns. 
Louis XI succeeded in raising the money which he 
paid to Duke Philip, and in 1463 recovered them— 
Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quentin, Roye, Montdidier, 
Corbie, and others. Charles Count of Charolois 
was furious at this loss of territory, and took the first 
opportunity of taking his revenge. When the French 
nobles rebelled against their King for the “ Ligue 
du Bien public,” in 1465, Charles joined them with 
a large army, his old father being now completely 
under his control. On July 16, 1465, the battle of 
Montl’hery was fought—a very doubtful triumph to 
either side, but Louis, anxious to make peace, soon 
after signed the treaty of Conflans, by which he gave 
up to Burgundy those towns on the .Somme which 
he had recently made such a tremendous sacrifice to 
buy back. 

Charles at once hastened to take possession of 
them, to the great discontent of the inhabitants, and 
then advanced with his triumphant army against 
the men of Liege, who had dared to attack Namur 
and Brabant during his absence. This was perhaps 
the most powerful of the free and sovereign cities 
which had risen to wealth and importance in the 
Middle Ages. Nominally governed by a Prince- 
Bishop—a vassal of the Empire, and by sixty canons 
mostly of noble birth—the municipal government 
was yet absolutely democratic, all native-born citi¬ 
zens above the age of fifteen having the right of 
suffrage and being equally eligible to hold office. 


At this time they were very unfortunate in their 
Bishop, Louis of Bourbon, a worthless young nephew 
of Duke Philip of Burgundy, who had driven the 
burghers nearly wild with his extortions, and when 
they opposed him, had actually placed the city under 
an interdict. We cannot wonder that the men of 
Liege, finding their industry ruined, and their souls 
and bodies in equal danger, should have risen against 
the Duke of Burgundy as soon as he made war on 
their ally the King of France. 

When the Count of Charolois arrived before the 
city, with his great army, the terror-stricken in¬ 
habitants humbled themselves before his might and 
were willing to agree to the most humiliating terms. 
It was now the month of December, too late in the 
year for a long siege, and the men-at-arms were 
behindhand in their pay, and had already outstayed 
their term of feudal service. It was therefore con¬ 
venient for Charles to make a treaty for the present 
and to retire with the promise of an indemnity of 
400,000 florins and other acts of submission. In the 
city registers this bears the title -of the “ Piteous 
Peace.” 

Charles returned home in triumph, to find his 
young daughter Marie bewailing the death of her 
mother, Isabelle de Bourbon. The old Duke Philip 
was in failing health; he had been at death’s door, 
but he recovered sufficiently to carry out, to its bitter 
end, the deadly vengeance he had sworn against the 
city of Dinant, which had insulted his pride. The 
tragic fate of this free city, the ally and rival of Liege, 
is too terrible for words. For three days Dinant was 



into slavery, the houses set on fixe, and all tha 
burnt in the flames was destroyed and leve 
the ground until “ those who looked upon 
where it stood could say : ‘ cy fust Dynant 
only touch of humanity in this awful story it 
women and children were spared and prot 
the supreme command of Charles of Charol 

As for his revengeful father, who had wat 
awful tragedy from the hostile city of Bou 
the other side of the Meuse, he was carried 
his horse-litter to Bruges, where he devoted 1 
religion and lingered on till the following Jun< 
his death the title of “ the Good ” was aw 
him, but perhaps no man could have deserve 
At his stately midnight funeral in the Chur 
Donatus, 1,600 torches were borne in process 
the heralds broke their batons as they pr 
his son Charles—Duke of Burgundy, of Bn 
Limbourg and of Luxemburg, Count of Fla] 
Artois, of Franche-Comte, of Hainault, of He 
Zeeland, of Namur ; Lord of Friesland, of 
... of the cities of the Somme and oth 
Marquis of the Holy Roman Empire. 

This was the splendid potentate whose ( 
Marie was one day to be the bride of Ma: 
and to bring him as a dowry a great part of tl 
possessions. It will therefore be necessary t 
brief account of the events which occurred 
the accession of Charles, in June 1467, and h 
ten years later. 

There was something about the overweeni 
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gance of these Dukes of Burgundy which the free citi¬ 
zens of the prosperous merchant cities could not 
endure. When Charles made his “ joyeuse entree ” 
in state to receive the homage of Flanders in Ghent, 
some revellers gave voice to the popular feeling by 
shouting, “ Down with the cueillotte ! ” a hated tax 
imposed on the inhabitants after their last rebellion. 
The Duke, in his anger, struck one of the mob with 
his baton and a tumult followed. As he had un¬ 
wisely brought his daughter and much treasure with 
him, his only anxiety was to escape in safety, and he 
listened to the grievances insolently enumerated and 
promised to grant all that was demanded. This 
success encouraged other cities to rebel, and the men 
of Liege rose in arms against their detested Bishop 
and besieged the town of Huy, in which he had taken 
refuge. On hearing this, Charles was furious and at 
once proclaimed war in the grim fashion of old, the 
heralds bearing in one hand a bare sword and in the 
other a lighted torch, as signal that the war was to be 
“ a feu et a sang.” He set forth from Louvain on 
October 27, 1467, besieged St. Tron and obtained a 
great victory over the men of Liege at Brusten. 
After this came surrender, and the city had to give up 
all its privileges, its corporation, its guilds and even 
its laws and customs. It was deprived of all artillery 
and war material, the fortifications were destroyed, 
and besides the immense fine still owing, an indemnity 
of 115,000 golden “ lions ” was demanded. Thus 
were forfeited the liberties bought with, the life-blood 
of so many gallant ancestors, and the glory of Li^ge 
was humbled in the dust. 

3 
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The following year, 1468, the long-projected ma 
riage of Charles Duke of Burgundy with Margaret 
York, sister of the English King Edward IY, w; 
celebrated with great pomp. The princess In 
“ shipped at Margate/ 5 accompanied by Lord Scak 
eighty ladies of rank, and a gallant company 
knights, and had a prosperous voyage to the Flemif 
port of Sluys, where she had a magnificent receptio 
The royal company, after a week’s rest, continued the 
journey in barges on the canal to Damme, ne 
Bruges, where the marriage was celebrated by tl 
Bishop of Salisbury, assisted by the Pope’s Legat 
This was in preparation for the splendid entry in 
Bruges, 1 which took place next day, when the Lac 
Margaret, in a robe of cloth-of-gold and a crown 
diamonds, rode by the side of the Duke through t] 
richly decorated streets, while flocks of white dov 
were loosed from the triumphal arches as she passe 
All the nobles came forth to meet her, the civ 
authorities, the prelates and clergy, all in their ga 
robes, surrounded by archers and heralds, while tl 
air rang with the sound of clarions and trumpets. I 
the side of the Duke, at the great banquet, sat i 
daughter Marie, now eleven years old, to whom h 
English stepmother was always a devoted friend. 

The truce between Prance and Burgundy had no 
come to an end, but Louis XI, anxious to obtain he 
against his own rebellious lords, was persuaded 1 
treacherous counsel to travel to Peronne himself, ax 
discuss terms in person with Charles. All lovers 

1 John Paston happened to be in Bruges at the time, and wrote 
full account of the sumptuous entertainment. 
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Sir Walter Scott will remember the vivid fancy- 
picture of this perilous adventure in the pages of 
“ Quentin Durward.” The King of France narrowly 
escaped with his life, was compelled to agree to any 
terms, and to join in the siege and destruction of 
his ally, the city of Liege. It was a disgrace which 
Louis never forgot or forgave, as we shall see later 
in his behaviour to Marie, the heiress of Duke Charles. 

While the young Maximilian was pursuing his studies 
and his sports, his father, the Emperor Frederick, 
was doing little to increase his influence or his prestige, 
excepting in so far as he steadily kept in view the hope 
of his son’s marriage with the Burgundian heiress, 
and was ever making negotiations for that event. 
In 1468 he had sent an envoy to the Court of Charles 
with full power to treat on the subject, and the Em¬ 
peror even offered the Duke that kingly title over his 
dominions which he had long desired. But it was not 
until the year 1474 that a meeting between the two 
princes to carry out this scheme was actually ar¬ 
ranged, in the city of Tr&ves, as Metz had refused to 
surrender its keys, or admit a large company of armed 
men within its walls. During five long weeks 
Frederick III and Charles the Bold discussed terms 
without coming to a decision, Guelders and Lorraine 
being amongst the subjects of controversy. 

Then a strange thing happened. Without taking 
leave or giving any warning, the Emperor suddenly 
departed, sailing away by night, secretly and swiftly, 
down the river Moselle. We may imagine the rage 
and dismay of Duke Charles, who had already pre¬ 
pared his regal robes, his sceptre and diadem, while 
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the Cathedral was made ready for his coronation, with 
rich adorning and two thrones, one for Frederick III 
and the other for the expectant king. As Freeman 
says: “We laugh when Charles has got everything 
ready for his coronation and the Lord of the World 
suddenly decamps in the night, leaving Charles . . . 
to go back a mere duke as he came.” Was this merely 
an ins tance of the extraordinary attack of doubt and 
vacillation which, more than once, was to ruin the 
prospects of his son Maximilian, or, with the recent 
memory of Peronne, had the Emperor’s suspicions 
been awakened ? 

We shall never know, but in any case the conse¬ 
quences of this rash, uncourteous flight were most 
serious. Commines quaintly remarks that “ interviews 
between great princes are a grievous mistake and great 
evils follow from them ” ; also, as he points out, there 
soon followed the war of Neuss, 1 one of the Hansa 
towns, besieged by Charles of Burgundy in July 1474. 
The beleaguered fortress stood on a solitary height 
above the marshy plain from which the Rhine had 
receded ; it was well fortified and so gallantly defended 
that it held out against the investment and fierce 
bombardment of an overwhelming army, during eleven 
long months of assaults and sorties. 

Frederick III held a Diet at Felsburg in October 
to consider means of helping the brave city, but it was 
not until the winter had passed away that a great 
host of feudal vassals, princes, counts, and archbishops 
—such as had not been gathered to the support of the 
Empire for 200 years—set forth to follow their lord 

1 A fortified city of Dusseldorf. 
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ever might chance. Edward IY had sent his 
brother-in-law Rivers to be on the spot; Yolande 
of Savoy at Ges had constant prayers and pro¬ 
cessions, while the Duke of Milan kept relays of 
couriers from his palace to the Burgundian camp ; 
and Louis XI, the most interested of all, awaited 
the event at Lyons.” 1 

Morat is well placed on the eastern bank of the 
lake of that name, so that help could arrive from 
the other cantons, and the men of Zurich in par¬ 
ticular showed heroic courage and endurance. The 
town was besieged on June 8, and an attempt to 
take it by assault was repelled with great loss. The 
final battle took place on June 22 in drenching rain, 
when the Swiss attacked with steady impetuous 
courage, and against their serried ranks of spears, 
the squadrons of Burgundy hurled themselves in 
vain. The struggle was long and terrible, and the 
fighting lasted from noon until the close of the long 
summer day ; and two-thirds of the splendid army 
of Duke Charles fell in battle, or were drowned in 
the waters of the lake. He fought with desperate 
courage, and escaped with his life to the castle of La 
Riviere, near Pontarlier, where he remained for two 
months in gloomy despair. But his soul was 
unconquered, for on hearing that Nancy was attacked 
by Rene of Lorraine, he hastened to the rescue, only 
to learn that the beleaguered city had already fallen. 

It was not until the “ Vigil of the Kings,” Sunday, 
January 5, 1477, that the last act in this tragic 

1 “ Life of Louis XL” Christopher Hare. 
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drama took place. A great army was approaching 
the walls of Nancy, under command of the young 
Duke of Lorraine, and Charles, fiercely putting aside 
the counsel of his faithful vassals, resolved to go 
forth and meet the foe. The reveille sounded before 
daybreak, and as the doomed prince fastened his 
helmet, the golden lion of Elanders on the crest 
fell to the ground. " Hoc est signum Dei,” he is 
reported to have said. 

In the fateful battle which followed, the over¬ 
whelming numbers and magnificent valour of the 
Swiss levies carried all before them. Yet ever in 
the thick of the fight, the mighty Duke on his black 
horse charged with desperate courage, and was 
amongst the last to fall on that fatal field. His 
end was shrouded in mystery, and it was long before 
his subjects would believe in his death: “ Surely 
their splendid lord was but biding his time, and 
would come again to shine forth in his greatness 
and glory ! ” 
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father had laboured so long and . 0 a- .du.anh, s'. a 
the final catastrophe found the bridegroom iju.n- 
unprepared to play the part of a ehnalrom. knight 
and rescue, his lady in distress. 

Never was help more m-edetl, for the p..-m.,r . f 
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was at the mercy of her rebellions subjects, the 
burghers of Ghent, who had already extorted from 
her the “ Great Privilege,” 1 refused with the other 
chief cities to pay taxes, and, in spite of her tears and 
entreaties, had actually put to death two of her most 
trusted counsellors. Deprived of her friends, beset 
by danger on every side, for Louis XI was pressing 
her to marry his son Charles, a boy of five, she 
managed, although closely watched and kept in a 
kind of imprisonment, to send a touching letter of 
appeal to the Archduke Maximilian. 

“ Most dear and friendly lord and brother, from 
my heart I greet you. . . . You must not doubt 
that I will agree to the treaty made between us by 
my lord and father, now in glory, and will be a true 
wife to you ... for I may not doubt you. The 
bearer knows how I am hemmed in, though I can¬ 
not open my mind to him . . . may God grant us our 
hearts’ desire. I pray you not to linger, as your 
coming will bring help and comfort to my lands . . . 
but if you come not, my lands can look for no aid . . . 
and I may be driven to do that which I would not, 
by force against my will, if you forsake me.” 

It is difficult to understand the long delay before 
the princely lover was able to obey this urgent 
summons. Perhaps the fullest explanation is given 
by Maximilian himself in those quaint chronicles, 
the “ Weisskiinig ” and “ Teuerdank,” the prose 
epics of his life, which he dictated in later years to 
his secretary. It is most interesting to notice how 

1 Which revoked the authority of Charles the Bold, and gave the 
people the right of self-government 
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the usefulness of the pie.se- i.-tc, ; t!mdl>. , the care 
ho should take to obtain all thi->. . . .** TL.-rcop.-n 
the young Weisskiinig replied : " My father, n«.thing 
is better titan real honour, and nothing m< re pi.-.rung 
to God than to live in His minmandiurMw * . 
Therefore he decided to gu and munv th** ptinerxi, 
the u noble cjueen of honour,*." 

But the old WVbwkiinig, the Kjn|»«*r«‘r Fredt-riek, 
remarked that he Imd a war upon Inn humid ugaiint 
the “Green King" (Matthias* King *4 titmgarvb 
and added . I will give y**u f**rurn* t m,** n,% anuy, 
that you may learn tu make war, « flail it v**u 
come to the government of the (jurei/a n»untr\ \uii 
may know how to deal with your rhrmuV* ilnn 
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“ the son accepted very gladly. . . Then follows 
a full account of that educational war, which may 
have taught Maximilian something, yet it scarcely 
seems an appropriate time when his promised bride 
was in such terrible need of immediate help. No 
doubt there were money difficulties as well, as was 
the usual case with the Hapsburg family, but the 
fact remains that it was not until May 21, that the 
bridegroom-elect actually started from Vienna, with 
a magnificent suite in attendance upon him, “ many 
archbishops, bishops, and princes, with a great number 
of knights.” Even then, a long halt was made at 
Cologne, and Commines explains that Maximilian 
waited there to receive money from Marie to continue 
the journey. However this may be, it was not until 
August 18 that the Archduke and his noble company 
of lords and gentlemen reached Ghent. 

It is very curious to notice in the “ Teuerdank ” 
that Maximilian himself is quite conscious that his 
laggard behaviour with regard to the rescue of his 
bride requires much explanation and apology. In 
this allegorical story, which was first privately 
printed on parchment in 1517, only two years before 
the death of Maximilian, he relates how, after the 
death of the fabulously wealthy “ King Romreich ” 
(Charles of Burgundy), his only daughter, the “ Prin¬ 
cess Ehrenreich ” (Marie), sees from her father’s 
will that only the “ Ritter Teuerdank ” (Maxi¬ 
milian) is worthy to marry her. She summons him 
to her help, as she is beset with troubles, and he sets 
forth to meet her with his trusty comrade Erenhold. 
But the devil has a spite against the young prince 
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later to refer to these and other ht.o.oi of 

our hero, which are chiefly valuable ho their • d-d 
illustrations by ilans Burgkmuir and >ul..-r fa.' i 
designers. 

We have a striking account, fr<<m an w g 
of the young Archduke's triumphal <-n*Tv a-.*,, 

Ghent on that August day of 1177, Id,-- some , himd 
rous paladin of old story. ” Gallant h r -.heg » 
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mighty chestnut horse, clad in silver armour with 
uncovered head, his bright flowing locks bound with 
a diadem of pearls and precious stones, Maximilian 
appeared so glorious in his young majesty, so strong 
in his manliness that I knew not which to admire 
most, the beauty of his youth, the brave show of 
his manhood, or the rich promise for the future. 
He was a joy to behold, that splendid man ! ” 1 
“ The day after the arrival of the young White 
King, his marriage with the Queen of the Flaming 
Iron was carried out with great pomp in the Cathedral, 
at six o'clock in the morning, in the presence of a 
splendid company, the Bishop of Tornach at the 
altar, supported by the Papal Legate, while the young 
Charles of Guelders and his sister bore the tapers 
before the bride. She was sumptuously clad in 
gold-embroidered damask and a golden girdle set 
with jewels round her waist, a cloak of ermine on 
her shoulders and the magnificent crown of Bur¬ 
gundy, one blaze of gems, on her head. “ After the 
Te Deum Laudamus was sung with loud musical 
accompaniments, they left the church in royal order 
for the wedding feast—where there was much music, 
fine singing, and wonderful joy....” After describing 
the great festivities which followed, the “ Weisskiinig ” 
continues: “ I will now number the mightiest 

countries the Queen possessed and which the young 
White King took under his sway; viz. the two 
countries, Upper and Lower Burgundy, Luxemburg 
and Tischy; the three countries, Brabant, Lorraine, 

1 Letter of Wilhelm v. Hoverde, dated August 23, 1477. See 
Janssen, i. 592. 
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and Guelderland; the five countries, Hainault, 
Holland, Zeeland, Flanders, and Artois; the six 
countries, Picardy, Friesland, Zutphen, Namur, 
Salines, and Malines ; besides many other countries, 
dominions, towns, and castles, more than I can here 
number or name. . . .” 

A goodly heritage indeed; hut this was no light 
burden for a youth of eighteen, and Maximilian 
had much trouble in store. But from the beginning 
the marriage seems to have been a very happy one, 
and their mutual affection never failed. In a con¬ 
fidential letter to his friend Sigismund Priischenk, 
Maximilian writes four months later, December 7, 
1477: 

" I have a lovely, good, and virtuous wife who 
fills me with content, for which I give thanks to 
God. She is tall but slender of body, much smaller 
than ‘ die Rosina/ 1 and snow-white. She has 
brown hair, a small nose, a little head and face, her 
eyes brown, tinged with grey, beautiful and clear. 
The mouth is somewhat high, but well-defined 
and red. . . . My wife is a thorough sportswoman 
with hawk and hound. She has a greyhound that is 
very swift. It sleeps generally all night in our 
room. ...” * 

Marie on her side was devoted to her husband, 
and she left all affairs of State and policy entirely 
in his hands. As we have seen, the burghers of 
the Netherland cities were masterful and resolute 

1 See Von Kraus, p. 30. A young girl from wliom Maximilian 
had a tearful parting. 

* Yon Kraus, p. 27. 
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young nobles were willing to serve under him on 
foot. 

There does not appear to have been any event 
of importance before the Duchess Marie gave birth 
to her son at Bruges, on June 22, 1478 ; an occasion 
of great rejoicing. The infant prince received the 
name of Philippe from his Burgundian grandfather, 
and was held at the font by Margaret of York, the 
widow of Duke Charles, who had always been a 
warm friend of Marie. She raised the child in her 
arms before the assembled people, with the words: 
“ My children, behold your young lord, Philippe of 
the blood of the Emperor of the Romans.” She 
also gave him a collar of rubies, while the Sire de 
Ravenstein offered a superb sword of gold, and 
M. de St. Pol added, as another suitable christening 
present, a helmet decorated with pearls and precious 
stones. The birth of his heir was a supreme joy 
to Maximilian, as it ensured the Hapsburg succession 
combined with the great possessions of Burgundy. 

Meantime there were many dangers before the 
young Archduke, for although there was still a 
temporary truce with France, Louis XI was making 
steady preparations for the renewal of the war. He 
had ordered new and improved cannon to be made, 
and was strengthening his alliance with the Swiss 
League, and engaging a large force of mercenaries 
from them. The Emperor Frederick, who was 
unable to help his son with soldiers or money, tried 
what diplomacy would do, and wrote long letters 
to Louis XI, urging him to restore the lands of 
Burgundy which he had taken. To this appeal 
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the French King replied in learned Latin epistles, 
pointing out that his dispute with Maximilian had 
no connection with the Empire, and expressing his 
surprise that at this critical moment for Christianity, 
the nations of Europe should not combine against 
the Turks instead of making war with each other. 

Louis wrote in the same strain to Pope Sixtus IV, 
and threatened a General Council when his friends 
in Italy were attacked ; he was at peace with England 
and concluded a treaty with Ferdinand and Isabel 
of Spain on October 9, 1478, thus making ready 
for the coming struggle with Maximilian, who was 
technically the first to break the truce, by retaking 
Cambray. The national army which he had so well 
trained, now stood the young Prince in good service, 
for in the campaign which followed, he won his first 
victory over the French in pitched battle, near the 
village of Guinegaste, about a league south of the 
fortress of Therouanne, which he was on his way to 
besiege. The French general, Philippe de Creve- 
coeur, trusting to his cavalry, had charged a small 
body of the enemy’s horsemen, who broke before their 
attack and were hotly pursued. Meanwhile the 
French “ franc-archers ” attacked the Flemish pike- 
men, gallantly led by Maximilian, who sprang from 
his horse and rushed into the midst of their ranks 
when they were driven back, shouting to his nobles 
to follow. There was a splendid rally, which turned 
the fortune of the day; for when Crevecoeur and his 
men-at-arms returned from their rash pursuit, it 
was to find their infantry scattered and the enemy 
in possession of the field. So great was the flight 
4 
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of the French army that the encounter has often 
been called the “ Battle of the Spurs,” although 
the French object to this name, as they were told 
not “ to give battle.” 

The contest had lasted for six hours, and 7,000 
men are said to have been left upon the field, yet, as 
Sismondi remarks, “ it was in fact indecisive and 
useless to the apparent victor.” 

When Maximilian returned to Ghent, he had a 
triumphal entry, for he was met at the city gate 
by his wife and infant son, and greeted by the hearty 
welcome of the citizens as he rode home through 
the streets with his boy in his arms. For the moment 
he was the popular hero, but he was unable to make 
any practical use of his success, which was followed 
soon after by the disastrous capture of the Flemish 
herring-fleet, which supplied most of Europe with 
salt fish. This was a fortunate exploit for the French 
navy, to which Louis XI had devoted much care 
and interest, tie had also greatly improved his 
army by replacing the “ free-archers ” with a new 
body of heavily armed infantry, raised by taxes on 
the various cities of France, which now had to con¬ 
tribute money instead of men. To the foresight 
and talent of this King, his successors were indebted 
for their victories on the Continent. 

At the beginning of the following year, on Jan¬ 
uary 10, 1480, there was born to the Duchess Marie, 
at Brussels, a daughter who received the name of 
Marguerite. Her baptism took place in the ancient 
cathedral of Sainte Gudule, her sponsors being the 
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be a menace to bis dominions. But tbe first stroke 
of Death was destined to fall in bis own borne, and 
to plunge him into tbe lowest depths of sorrow and 
disaster. 

In September of this year, tbe Duchess Marie bad 
given birth to another son, who lived but a few days. 
However, the young wife was not long in recovering 
her health and spirits, and during the winter which 
followed, she was able to enjoy her favourite hunting, 
to which she was as passionately devoted as Maxi¬ 
milian himself. Early in the spring of 1482, on a 
bright March morning, the princely pair rode forth 
with a gay company, from their palace at Bruges, 
for a hawking expedition in the low-lying marshy 
swamps of the meadows which girdle the city. Here 
the herons are wont to congregate on the sedgy banks 
of the canals, and there was every prospect of ex¬ 
cellent sport. Marie, full of eagerness as she led the 
way, for her falcon had just struck a heron, put her 
horse at a dyke, but he missed his footing, stumbled 
and fell, throwing his rider heavily to the ground. 
With no thought of herself, her only desire being 
not to alarm her husband, the Duchess made light 
of the accident, and it is doubtful if she received 
proper medical care in time ; but in any case, the 
injury, proved fatal. Within less than three weeks, 
the great heiress of Burgundy and its vast dominions— 
tenderly loved wife and happy mother—was to pass 
away, to the terrible grief of the bereaved Maximilian. 
Overwhelmed with despair, he had lost all self-control 
in her sick-chamber, and broke down with such heart¬ 
rending sobs, that poor Marie herself had to implore 
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sorrow and desolation behind her, after less than four 
brief years of happy married life. Maximilian felt 
her death most bitterly, and never hereafter could he 
speak or hear her name without emotion. His grief 
was shared by all who knew the gentle Duchess, and 
she was mourned even by her turbulent subjects. 
There is a curious contemporary manuscript in the 
Library of Boulogne, which speaks warmly in her 
praise and then almost rises to poetry in allusion to 
her dear name. “ Marie is the name spoken by angels, 
and so much honoured that nothing can equal it. . . - 
The soul that meditates on it is sanctified, the voice 
that utters it is clarified, the person who hears it is 
fortunate, and she who bears it is assured of all 
that is most sweet and sanctified. ...” 1 

1 Histoire abregee du Pays et Comte d’Artois, par Francis Baulduon* 
Jurisconsulte natif de la Ville d 5 Arras. 
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the penalty of his misdeeds at .Mae-.? n* ht. Fa, : a a 
was raging at Ctreehf, many town;, <d 1 b*11.u.d wm- 
pillaged, :ind Haarlem Wits onl v aved !>v fit*- pavm. nt 
of a heavy fine to the rebels. The y<*nng \n Ldul.e 
found himself quite powerless ti* a-c-rt hr, auHn-rttv, 
with his children praeticaily pm*>ner.-, m th** hand-, *-i 
his turbulent subjects, and he c*.uld i.**t prevent them 
from opening a formal negotiation with l..*un, with 
whom they had long been earrying on r< ! mt no-.,,. 
The Council of four, with Raven.iem at it , h, iM i, 
which had been appoiuteil t.. govern Flan iej , *m 
behalf of the boy Rhiitppe, entirely ignored 
Maximilian, and met rtf Al*. t to earrv out th**:r *,vvu 
purpose of an alliance with France, win* h would 






assuri* th**ir nun mnn.urrial ini mud <, TSmv warn 
muiy tu sHuntim* all j»**h!n*al runsidrra! inn ; fur 111 * * i r 
own advantag** and w**iv r**adv ?u agrm in anything. 

hunts XI Itii*i burn «jtnfu a :?ati* ujiuiigh fn tuivsim 
tins, and h»« r**niark*‘‘l !** ( umimfi*- that In* ktmw 
liuw nm**h th* hi* tm*n «*! Ulmuf u.*iv imdmrd tu rm 
hritiun and t m huhnn* again 4 llm Hutnm uf Bum 
gundy, I h*-y iirin l * * tnv f * * liavu h»timi t hair 
h«*ur, fur t hr* f vn» * lnldr**n an* m fSmir hands, tin* 
Arrhdukr h vary \uung, hn faflmr is still living, flmru 
is war <>n **\riy aid**, ami brsid« v > h«* is a futvignnf 
without a string havr u| hn own/* 

Tim Kivtirh King was juMUmd bv t \u* rvrnt, ami 
lm tuuk advantage uf tins <»j*jM*rt nm* umtmuit fu 
<** »f irfu* b* a mu .! ad van! ag**otin 1i »*at v with tin* 
arrogant j*hd**'iam of Bhriif. dll,**** {Varruf Arras/* 
arranged fo r 1 imuuU*r H**J, rommnfrd ft* tho 
ntairmgr of fh»* baby Margimnfo with f In* 1 kmghm 
{1mrl**s ; shr wa * to br **diu*at«‘«i m Kiaiiri’ and tn 
bring as h**r d*ovtv Ai for* .and Framdm ( \»mttX 
Prmru riuiij‘ 1 ***, n*‘W t In* h*ur, was ft* d< * hotuagr tn 
launs XI t»»r Idftiulri a ii lung mid um! rd {uniit» against 
whirh his grnmihifh«r i harKs of Burgundy hail 
fought with mmh tir .janatr d**frrinmat inn, Am fur 
Mimimlmtu hr was mu rvrn ronuiltnd in Um mat trr, 
ur sulfrrrd tu hav* ,t a m thr i hum-il ; hut tm was 

fufr*«d to runarnt and t«» .sign tin* Tfraty m Matvh 
14-^M* tnidur penalty of 1** nng hn* wholn mo urn* frum 
111 * 4 Status. Woiindrd a him m ho j*ridr and lint 
nffrrt inn, I In* young father saw Iuh littlu daughter 
liiiiidrd ovrr tu f h«* oar** of !u * b*r«ugn rmunv, wluln 
Ins four y«u*r old mm I’hfin* lour uf thn vast 
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possessions? of Burgundy, remained in tin- gmudiamhip 
of tile men of Ghent. As his friend < »Ii\ -r dr In 
Marche described the situation : " M«*n ur 1'Ai. in¬ 
due, noste prince, ressemlde a Ku t.u .-, a *|ut 

un loup ravit son tils et un lyon .*a !ib<-. 

In the Treatv of Ana? l.oui. XI ...id indeed b<-< a 
successful beyond all his expectation ■ 1 •'*" b'U'd.i 

of Ghent,” as he called thr.-.e arrogant pb-h.-ian-,, 

who were led by one Cuppenolo, a hi n .d.. 1 i •. ti.uir 

had calmly granted as the dowry of tin- h.tth- j>s u.■ ■ 
not only Artois ami Krandu- (‘i-mte, I n? *!.«• bu o . <.f 
Auxerrois, Maconnais. and ( haiolom, < 1 *-«-1 i • •• of 

which had they the slight eat legal cnti.-l. it •!.!’. 
remained for the Fronth King t>* tab*- m 
possession of them. The 'In-uty a! >• p * i »m < l 
that Marguerite, a child of three, wa-, t" n- a? 
sent to Arras, and there given into th»- band i-f : i.- 
French Com m issioners. 

Maximilian, her father, bail no video m th<- matter, 
but was compelled to ya-id, ami w>- may m ague* 
his indignation when his daughter v,a. escorted by a 
company of burghers across the frontier and t.-d 

over by her mother’s friend, Madame d<- Uav.-m.t.-m, 
to the Lords of Greveetimr, of Ib-aup-u ami . j 
Albrct; to be placed in the guardianship «.i tin- Lady 
Anne de Beaujmi, the King’s daughter. V.-• are 
thankful to know that the young child was alb-w.-d 
to keep her nurse, whose husband, be \,,{„ 
Bousant.on, accoinpanietl her with :S< p..-,* «f 

“ maitre d'hotel.” 

A long and weary journey awaited Margm-r;*.. re 
she passed through Baris, where she w.n b- m drably 
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an 


DTfdwd, and at bmgih brought in uitVty tu tlm 
bank > *4 tin* hmm, Tin* I dauphin rhaiBn tim? hrr 
lU'iir A mb* a i *r at tin* villain* <4 Mat,lira* It* Uavur, 
whmv a mnmnmy «»{ h* ?r*h.il wa » you** through, 
and tin* nan nay a’* a > t'ummmr,-* aluavu ralla it , 
wa •> r**l»‘br;it**<i w it h t lm m ia«*-»t jn »mj* and riuunmny 
a hub* latrf. vun a 4a!»*lv and au- 

pMaing r*»mj»any , ambav;adma *4 AuMna, with 
!**•* i«f t hi* Kbrnudi ritin-a un* 4 »*l win »tu wr utn a 
full amain! *4 thn wrddmy. \W at'** ti*!d }n*w flu* 
Ihiuphm ■«*! hath with a nun* »4 yr**at Frmifii bud\ 
j»i» i rd»*« 1 la r!an< ’h\ and ! rumj«*-f ’a and huw In* 
waited » a}i ud<* unn'l th«* arnv.il *.4 fin* brnbn rurrint 
111 tin’ aHn * 4 Madana* d** S*‘gr«\ win* w a ni}*|*»»rt rd 
«*u ui** b% Madam** \tm«* ib* BnuiJ*'U Hlid 

Madman I Admuahn I hn *»ia* n m aft«*r tin* maniagn 

!*'•* waa |*1* 'innun • «i bv tin- Abb** dr Sam! 1 a if m t 

win* * "mj»ar*'d tin* bnd«* and bndngruufii t»» Quni'tl 
Kaf h*" r and K my Ahuainnr, and flnm wnd *»n to 
dmrnbr all tin* f atm an Maiyu<*nf**•>, »4 tlit* N*H Imrlumdii 
and fin* 

ln»ui-» XI did tna l*>ny mrvrvn thin frmmjdi «4 
1 1 1 j*1*unary , In* da d ab*»ut t w«» month* la! nr, t»n 

AugU 4 M*h 1 l H d, at Blraar* Inn T«nir** t ill film rum* 

f«>r!abl*« avajranm that In* had provided in htr own 
way f»»r i In* fa!nr** *4 Inn >.t*m l!sa datiyhirr Aim**, 
marrn-d t * * tin* bud *4 lb aujnty wan Juft liryml <4 
tlm kmydmn b*’th < hath*. tn*r br^tln*r * and Mar- 
gtmnfr hr; infant bnd*\ b**mg bit. tmtir«dy in hnr 
rhargn. 11m wm m truth ii mnrvrthma pimn uf 

grind bultUir fur flm lit t In pnomim, w In* waa flratllind 
tn rm‘rtvr f during In 2 iUay m Fianm, fin* nnmt kind 



and judicious cart* and at thr tnnt* nij uMiaially 
excellent education. Anne do Hoaujeu, w ;:<• • •! 1’terre 
Duo de Bourbon, was a woman of very line i nai.trf > r 
and of splendid intellect, worthy m • \ ■•!> re p.. • of 
the high position in which she wax plac. d by hr tat hr 
as Regent of the kingdom «>f Krone,■ during the 
minority of her brother Charles \ III. >!c- governed 
the great realm with a wise and vigoj-ou rule, while, 
ill her magnificent Court at A in hot >•, 1 •• was a 

generous putron of learned men and art no,. T" tin- 
circle of young girls, mostly of noble birth, who were 
brought up in her household, us wa the <u r.>!u of 
those days, she acted the part of a good mother who 
watched over their individual training with patient 
and devoted care. 

In the days to come, Marguerite wa f>» do full 
justice to this wise training. f>>r she t,,o was to be a 
distinguished and successful ruler and diplomatic, 
a patron of art and learning, while -,h>- also follow.-d 
the example of the Lady of flruttjeu m her p;t • smute 
love for the chase. No doubt tin- peaceful, n-hned, 
and well-ordered life at Amboi-.e during th«, , -run al 
ten years of Marguerite's life, provided a far imue 
suitable atmosphere than that of a Flemish my 
constantly disturbed by the broils of rebellious 
burghers. 

Amongst the companions of the young Austrian 
princess were the delicate Susanm*, hmv., , of jUanlmi 
and later the wife of her impetuous cou ,ni t h.u !*• ; 
also Louise de Savoie, who married t hath-s d’« *ilearn, 
Comte d’Angonleme, ami is known to fame as the 
mother of Francois I; in later days holding conference 
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gave a warm welcome to Perkin Warbeck and others, 
and was called “ aunt of all the pretenders.” 

If the position of Maximilian had somewhat im¬ 
proved in Flanders, he was yet in the unfortunate 
position of being powerless to afford adequate help 
to his father, the Emperor Frederick III, in the hour 
of his deepest need, when the Magyar Kong Matthias 
Corvinus succeeded in conquering the Duchy of 
Lower Austria and taking possession of the city of 
Vienna, which he kept until his death, in 1490. This 
was a great blow to the old Emperor, and in his 
personal loss as a Iiapsburg, he does not appear to 
have found compensation in the election of his son 
Maximilian as King of the Romans and Emperor- 
Elect, which was carried through the Diet of 1486. 
Strange to say, Frederick actually opposed the 
elevation of his son, possibly from jealousy and being 
unwilling to share his authority. 

Many reasons had combined to ensure the choice 
of Maximilian. In the first place he was the strongest 
of the German princes ; Archduke of Austria, Count 
of Tyrol, Duke of Styria and Carinthia, and feudal 
lord of lands in Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. By 
his marriage with Marie de Bourgogne he was also 
ruler of Flanders and Burgundian States, the richest 
part of the domains of Charles the Bold. Then, too, 
he was recommended by his personal character, for 
he had already given proof of splendid courage, and 
had shown himself magnanimous after the conquest 
of Ghent, in 1485, by declaring a general amnesty 
to all but the ringleaders in the rebellion. Last, but 
not least, although the Empire was not hereditary, 
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uri^mallv thiv»* Kn ■* r«*r!am |*niirra or 
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said to begin, if tbe Holy Empire in its old meaning 
comes to an end. Tbe accession of Maximilian I 
coincides with so many important developments that 
it may be looked upon as a landmark in bistory. 

Tbe old order was passing away, and tbe new birtb, 
tbe Eenaissance, bad taken its rise in Italy and already 
crossed tbe Alps. Ancient custom and tradition 
bad received a fatal blow in 1453, with tbe taking of 
Constantinople and tbe fall of tbe Eastern Empire. 
In tbe latter half of tbe fifteenth century, tbe so-called 
New Learning bad spread far and wide ; a return 
to classical taste in letters, in art, and in architecture. 
Printing bad brought tbe treasures of learning within 
reach of all, and books were no longer confined to tbe 
clergy; tbe invention of gunpowder was changing 
tbe face of war, and making of no avail tbe chivalry 
of gallant knights like Bayard ; while regular drilled 
troops were steadily replacing tbe militia of feudal 
vassals. But perhaps tbe one event which brought 
most change to tbe ideas of men, was tbe stupendous 
widening of their horizon by tbe discovery of America, 
and tbe effect of this was heightened by the new 
teaching of tbe geographer and astronomer that 
their world was no firm plain with encircling ocean—• 
tbe centre of tbe universe—but a mere globe swept 
round in a solar system amidst countless others. 
Tbe thoughts and beliefs of men were shaken to their 
very foundation, and we can scarcely wonder that 
tbe long-revered scholastic philosophy of tbe Middle 
Ages was treated with ridicule, and men began to 
look upon tbe Gothic cathedrals and abbeys with 
tbe same indifference as they felt towards the mysti- 
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rt>m and <i»*vi*iinri tif Hour foivfatlmra \v it«■ had raised 

t iirm. 

Aa agv of :.jil**iui.»ur and luxury in rwry depart- 
unmt of lit** had daum*d wh»*u inaidu iimi dmdtv wtnt 
to gratify tin* la-.fa and tin* nnmra ; to iuak«* thu 
ha. t Hi avarv Way id this ptVsonf World. Tim ra.suIt 
waa u kind *d nasud Kagamsjn utirrly ulmn to thn 
ajtinf of hvgorm m u adm s and imirtirs. It is not 
aurpn ang tlmtvfotv that, wuh oilmr hidmfa of tlm 
past Hp'-i, tlm shadowy gmatimxs «d tin* Homan Km* 
jur«* fad«'d away m tlm stronger light of tin* Kmimbw 
MUir*\ 1 1 it 1 **« 1 h«*nnd*»rth vvo a«m tin* H*»ly Kojuan 
Kiupirm passing into t ha i human Kingdom, and m 
\vr follow \ Im atrjo of Mutmnhain wo shall appmuatn 
him ns mm *4 t ho last knight a of umdimvid chivalry 
and tin* lira! patriot lung of modem day a. 



CHAPTER VI 


WARS AGAINST BRUGES AND FRANCE 

1486—1494 

More troubles in Flanders—Maximilian taken 'prisoner by the men of 
Bruges—His release—The city attacked by Frederick III—Long 
and tedious war follows—Maximilian betrothed to Anne de Bretagne 
—Charles VIII marries Anne—Peace of Senlis—Marguerite sent 
back to Germany—Death of the Emperor Frederick III—Maximilian 
marries Bianca Sforza , niece of the Duke of Milan. 

A FTER his coronation as “ King of the Romans/’ 
Maximilian returned to the Netherlands in 
the summer of 1486, and went to Malines to fetch 
his son the Duke Philippe, in order to accompany him 
in a kind of royal progress through his dominions. 
Even the democratic burghers could not be quite 
unconscious of the glamour which attended the 
Archduke’s new dignity, and he met with a very 
favourable reception in Brabant and the other pro¬ 
vinces. His subjects had gained their purpose, and 
rejoiced in being at peace with France, but Maxi¬ 
milian was still full of bitterness and his heart was 
set upon revenge. He openly broke the Treaty of 
Arras by taking possession of Omer, but the next 
year this city was again occupied by the French under 
Philippe de CrAvecceur, and the only result of his 
useless campaign was to excite the indignation of the 
people by the presence of his German and Swiss 
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l, i ,nv * 

and not “ for his own quarrel,” t 

11 J 1<! 

u in f h#* 

< .1311-= 

paign. It must have been a us 

5 

illtful j»C 

■ A :*•!» 

for the Arrhdukm an a man <<t Imran 

\ f» » \ *1 r,i 

.1 hit 

VOXV, but this is the excuse ad vatic 

rt! } >\ 

h:. gaff 

1 ' , ‘ ! , . ; , 

A long and tedious war folio 

w. ll, 

Va.mh \.i 

j;* mg 

success; .Philip of Clews, the ho. 1 

lag.- 1 

• ;i.* Hi 

1: » h r d 

having hecome the leaiter of tie- r•• 

Mho 

la At I- 

»*- ,f !i, 

after abandoning the siege of <1 

hell! , 

tlm Kn. 

]••■!* >r 

returned to Uermanv in Udobe 

v, and Ma va, 

m im.li 

followed him later, having upj.oint.-d 1 

»t»ke Mb. 

• i * .*f 

Saxony as his governor in the N<- 

’! hel l. 

md 1: 

i tltid 

position, the Duke proved hm. .-It 

a - pi 

>•( d-d ! 

is-).d. 

and after suppressing an out bleak 

m H 

L 

>• was 

completely victorious in Urabunt 

, W hi 

ri i* 1 fm 1 

(Vaco 

of Frankfort with France was 

« a! I; 

[.is «t'l> 

om.-d 

by the whole country, more «• j* 

rrmih li”, I**-*' 

.mi 

and Bruges, which had sutler.-.i 

t.-nd 

a *< ho! h 

it> -la 

war and plague. Driven to extr. 

Malt V 

, the C:t i 

of 

Flanders sued for pardon to their 

lord’. 

and in r 

r! 11 Mi 

for his acknowledgment us He; 

gelit 

many !> 

a im-r 

privileges were, restored to the burgh.- 

re. 


But scarcely was this settled 

tad ft 

•re fresh 

dm- 
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fnrh.iHi** 1 - hrMm mu* * 1 1 1r*? ? th^ ahv»>m*n «»f Hulm 
A!bt*r? mtkns^MV. Bum*' and * ih»*ni unv as u uial 
till* rhir! **•!*-!.*!»■ r , and Ha m Has al «» a gtvuf r mg 
<d *! Mfiii a’i* um» 1 »* uv tlm kmm-r *d tin* \ 'ran, 
wlulr t hmr i n '• it 'Ha a kaf «d in* l*n*ad and a gruan 
r ]irr .»•, 1 *» 1.dv :»» fhnr !jrnl\ This Ill! uMPdrd In 
was k frnvvd hv u * kadrm «*n m*w ■. <d th«* ivtuni »»f 
Aldarf i»i Suvmv, an-1 m-’ had ms^rablv, wlirii again 
tha t * *H n . tv* uriv d !«» l h* ir a!kmanri\ Tin* last 

j4ana til vi*'M H a* ShlVs, whal'r l|ir 1 *» *P i **1 liaWIl- 

hi fin, father «d Philip % *f Kkv»m dn*d duimg Urn 
mm'm 

It i.i int «* r** s! nip tii that that Kngli di ships a**Ili hy 
IJritrv \ 11 had talmn pat! m tins at lark, Mini 
nuhan haung i «.ia Imkd an mt nnata alhnmn* wit It t in* 
Hugh li Kim;, win* ha«i tv< «m! ly m;uk a tdirndly 
iu »mm**nual tn-afv n if h Hun'*a, Tin* K mg uf Urn 
Ihanatis ua* r«-adv t«» 1 1*» anything m his hut ml <d 
Franrr, and in l-U«* hr had k**m aumwiful m arrang¬ 
ing a inatnag*’ with \nnm llm hrirr * *d Bmfngn*% 
win <s«« fat liar, 1 http* Krampus U» had dird two Vf’iU'.l 
htdmv, uftrr making a minjiukory pram with flm 
Kr«’iM-h lli-gri.f * Ann** dr Bisaupun Tim 1 Mn-hra* At up 
of !ir**faginn Idm Mari*’ d*< Bmuymgm* khan* ln*r, laid 
t li* utgbf ! * * hud a j»r«»t****t **r m tin* A jvhduk***d Austria* 
and all arra!ig»*mmt *» Hrm mink f«»r a marring** with 
turn t.y ppmy ini Mat» ti lit, WJIK But unfortunately 
Maximilian iwp always a laggard iu t**v*\ and hn 
didayt'd ft, 1;i■; fra ?m t)m Imtp nf lus hnde and maim 

litlti* «»i hi* I. 

Al t ha! t lit i*ai uaiurut l lm *l*mt li of MalthiinH 
(Jurviims King id Hungary (April d) netmmd It* givn 


him a splendid opportunity «<f recv.-i mg Vienna 
and Lower Austria, ami all hi; thought. were fumed 
towards an immediate expedit i<»n. He ua . nee. . f ; d 
in oxpolling the Hungarian-. from hi-; father' eapifal ; 
and although Wladislav of Bohemia took fH<* place of 
Matthias on the throne of Hungary, the an.-i.-nt mu 
tract was ultimately renewed th it, in d> fault of male 
heirs, Maximilian should eventually .-.nr.v.d. The 
war iu Hungary did imt come to -m end mud 
November H!H, when the 1’eaee ,,f Pn-buig h.i, 
signed. Meantime tin* negligent mi it or ( >1 \«. • .• ,\,- 
Bretagne was destined to pa_v d<ariv f..r hi. delay 
and apparent. indilTerem-e. Like the h.-ir. , of p.ur 
gnndy, Anne had many suitor., and although },,< r 
wedding to the Austrian Archduke had a? la * b -. n 
concluded by proxy iu Dee.-mh.-i PPJit, nothmg could 
secure this precious bride but her ha,if. j„., .d 
presence, and protect ion. 

Yet always a dreamer, and absorbed hr the m 
terests of the moment, Masumhun lingered m he. 
eastern provinces, while tin- young Preneh King, 
aware of the supreme importance for pjance of 
Anne s inheritance, pressed on In . pur. uit .. The 
Duchess, a girl of hardy fifteen, \ vu'i }»#*■.?.**■ i/«* f i at 
Hennewand cnmpeJlrtl t** ih*« t *tiuo L#*r ; 

to break oil her marriage contract with the King of 
the Homans, and become the wife of {'hark-- V ill 
without even waiting for tin- needful di.sj.ei ..itj.-n 
from the Hope. 

This took place in December PPM, ;u .d v,e may 
imagine) the dismay and indignation of Maximilian, 
who thus was not only robbed of his own brid.-, but 




aaw hn damddor Manunudto tud off and tvpndhiif*I 

lifter havim; b»*’*u !>»r ondu yoar* 1****?;•'»i up **11 an tho 
nominal l^i*-**n «*f Franrm In hia ti**tvo wrath nf 
t hU didiuld bfrat'h «*1 fiUf h, lm W oljld Imvt* N**t Klifopt* 
in a RiWn but t 1 m- t i'iiii.ui in*!«!»• i and fhn FlniJiidi 
burylmta ndno-d to h»4p hint in a war agnmat 

Fran<a«, win!*’ hm htlmwana alii*- t, Ibmrv VII of 
Fnidand and iVrdmaiid «d Spam, w<iv pm.ntadul by 
hriR > of land or iu»*n».*v to fonakn hu nin u\ 

Tito Tlva! \ of \ 11 aa had boon *\ham«4» mly hr**k««U, 
and fI m" Hay Tuip pnd** laid bo»n madly wouudini, 
for fliaf rpval lb>uo’ had t*v*r boon won* to jHain 
m» lrni!"rv by rnamaim than by u napm-d, In 
fhi i raur tin* «»ld dr * > h v..o o*rtairily not ivuliai'd ; 

Hdl 4 t ,’ r • : • d; *, ta t<-b. i Vo to* 

■N |* i .c Mat 3 vilm, ,i.a n?a V**u«o. 

Tin* :»d nation w a ai ill mom .'.rrmin from fhu far! 
that Mannmnto «.f Hur^umi) wua at ill drt aim'd m 
Fninn*, no m»*jo !ah«n to rot urn inn* dowry* 

and thrivuir* fr* T Uoubb* m Utnddoriafid by Frrnoh 
mifipori of < harl«*a of Fviaond, who rurly in 1492 
wan ad {]■**«- from lna fonmm |uin«m, At Fngilt 

hatrn.it had to pivo wa) to {>olu:v\ and, aft or mmto 
Mirca-i/i m Aitoi;?, Ma\umlian arrrptrd Swdi-m fsttalta- 
tion toward^, a tnnr with Fmnr*% whirh wan followed 
by th«* lVa«a* of S**nR on May 22, 14911* in whirl* it 
waaarianp'd that Ihr young Andrian princma Roald 
R nr-at homo arid moat of h**r dowry should bn pavni 
bark, Tina < onr* ‘ non on f tin pari of tlmrloH \ 1 i 1 
did not iim*o| w it h tlm approval of all hi * rounrillorit, 
for flu* 8am <i*- Uranvillo rnnurkrd : f * Si |r my umn 


maistre vouiait croire mon consen, u iwiuiaio 
jamais jSlle ne fillette, ville ne villette. . . . 

However, the young girl, who was now thirteen, was 
escorted back to her native land with all honour and 
dignity, and we are told that when the burghers of 
Cambray welcomed her with the cry of “ Noel! ” she 
called out joyously “ Vive Bourgogne ! ” At Valen¬ 
ciennes,where her French guard of honour was to leave 
her, Ma rguerite had a splendid reception, the streets, 
from the city gate to the town hall, being decorated 
with tapestry hangings and lighted with innumerable 
torches. The town guilds met her in stately pro¬ 
cession, and entertained her with historical pageants ; 
such as the Anointing of the King of the Romans, 
the Story of Sainte Marguerite, Pegasus Flying in the 
Air , Daniel and Habakkuk, the Five Foolish and the 
Five Wise Virgins, and at the end a young girl coming 
forth with a flower, a marguerite. 

After leaving Valenciennes the young princess 
had a narrow escape from a plot of some “ Land- 
sknechte ” to take her captive and hold her in 
pledge for the pay due to them. This incident gives 
some idea of the disturbed condition of the country. 
During the next four years Marguerite appears to 
have spent most of her time at Namur. Meantimo 
steps were taken to carry out the other conditions 
of the Peace of Senlis. Artois and the Franche-Comte 
remained with Burgundy, though Arras reverted to 
France in exchange for other towns. 

In this same year, 1493, occurred the death of the 
Emperor Frederick III, who for some years had 
retired from public business, most unwillingly, as 



lii» aluaVa hud a uni-nui^ ?•*»*]am i«f jt*,iluu^v Inwards 
hi ■ '"**• ilr ! hu m hullin' in-alth, 

Mi’'i'I;! »* f! < *!:; ihi .lV ‘1 ! hr h»m,- t uf t , a ,» J»nr t A 
1 * ? ih! a • }*• • ub* h r * »*d tn aihrn an uprrat uni 

B* !•«* J‘«-i!«ami at I'liv’iU uhr-u t^n« I uri!i |4 f ht* 

md-ny i*I .ua-u’ ati* n a’ ?!■** La, r 4 rmd < ,j;f : " Alan! 
Kii; *'f I* i*■«i**i ’* l , ?!..»? \«*u 1 j* 11;.t l**ar !»* all j»«i.itrnty 
t lit* IiJrkji.iJn*’«> 4 th*’l.a!r.!M ! But hr nut. 
nn?uu *-4 rtauiu- tKi-» mdamit y, f.*r hr ihni »h<h in 
ulfrtv. aid i* ■ am 1 mm rating inn naiiiv inrhui;^ 
«*!* I*h I VXk a* thr a,y uf ;, rU m?> riyhf, 

Ihunuu h- • bum ?v.,un .•{ tiffv ‘hin- \r,iri If may hr 
aai4 that I h»* 'U 4, ‘ • au f .*:■• »r if y Lad hrrii f»n|urrti 
to a farr»* u ad* m , 

Hi » .''*ui Mamu!?aii had fi*»w 1 **t»* jnr til frulitv 
a jh»Ii!i. a) jw.a. i a* (had .*! f)m Kmjmv, Hr ha*! 

lilt h*' Iff h»', !j Und-h* f.» cam uilt lui j »f» ‘{/f'V .v.j V n 
h*r, a! JUr* fdr?., tth:«'h hind faiirli {darr aijirr 
lll'i rlrrlinll, f hr huimm mmdnj ulr.tjliitry “f fhr < 4« I 
Kinpri'^r had < am«d thr d mu Kvm whvti a! fhr 
Id*’! id I s J aid.!» Uf, 1 1 Mb hndrnrk, wli* * Wafitt'd 
iu**ury f*»r hr> Imlu’ib « lamr t had prnmmrd <:«in■- 
°* r;1,,!n thr) v*Ur not 1 ai 1 md nut. At Hun inn 
|«»rtanf Id*-?, in vdnt h ?h«* nnjnmml cut ira \wtv find 
Iu 1 1u1 11 *■* 11 *■ d !** taim fhrir j»!a* *u lirrf h«*lil, thr patriot 
Airhtu dm]* uf Mam,*, had m^rrlv tir^t*d fur fhr 
m*rniid tun** f hr ^r*’at *»hjrif*i uf t hr #< luUidfrirdr 
t*r ihd'li*’ Br-iu-*’, and ?hr humufmu ■**! an Imjauunl 
f dll if! I if J 1; ,* ir«*. 

Hr*uif had 1 *r*ui rai^nl utin* tin* r* 4 at tbr 

Ihrt uf Nurnlu!^, HU, \\ hi-ii Mnxtmiluui luui 
\Miiiily ili* •«- iiiul had irci<m- 


AYA/I.-aV * AT* * * / ft* ft * *» 


mended that, tin* lVaee, in-lead «.f being 

carried fur tun years, should hi* pn -eh limed fur t-rrr, 
with a suitahlu Court to carry it ■ deei i**ri . Hut tin- 
well-meaning voting sovereign wn > ever one tn give 
way to the impulse of tin* moment ; he v.a a dreamer 
whose mind was so full oi mugnitie, m plan ; of 
international intervention, that he had m> tune or 
energy to devote to the inure homely ta h of mi 
proving the condit ion of hi. own o'Uiiti v, lit 
absorbing ideal tit tin* time of hi-, father’., de.vh, 
was the desire to a*, sell his imperial an*, le-nti m 
Italy, which his enemy Charles \111 tun aln-miy 
making preparations to invade. 

The Kmperor was at this time on tern, of fn«*nd 
ship with Ludovico Sforza. the ruler of Milan, wh>> 
thought his alliance sutfieientlv <ie arable to op, v 
Maximilian the hand of his nieee, Hianea Mana, with 
a princely dowry of duit.huu ducats. Tim \o-mg 
lady, who had attained the mature age of twenty 
one, was the daughter of Gabazzo Mana Sf*u.'a, 
Duke of Milan and Houa of Savoy. The ^foiva 
family wen* of peasant origin, a fact wlneh tie- 
proud German nobles could never forgive m the 
bride of their lord, although his need >4 money v. a ; 
so great that her dowry more than atoned :■■! ) - i 
lowly descent. Bianca had already been t ,v j. .* 
betrothed, first to J’hilibert l«* 11m, ,.-ur Duke of 
Savoy, and after his untimely death to the elde-u 
son of Matthias Corvimis King of Hm g u v, who 
being disinherited, lost his exjie< t• d bride a -. Well 
as his kingdom. 

On this third occasion, when her maniage vv,ut 





carried out successfully, tlie Italian princess may 
well have been elated at the high position of Empress 
which awaited her, and her mother, the widowed 
Duchess Bona, wept with joy and satisfied ambition ; 
for Bianca’s future life of sadness and disappointment 
was hidden in the future. A splendid marriage 
ceremony took place by proxy at Milan; then 
followed a long and terrible journey in the dead of 
winter over “ those fearful, cruel mountains,” crossing 
the Stelvio Pass in storm and snow and reaching 
Innsbruck on Christmas Eve to find that her laggard 
bridegroom was still at Vienna. Here he remained 
for the next three months, and only with difficulty 
was he induced to meet his bride at Ala on March 9. 
Maximilian always declared that his heart was buried 
with his first wife, Marie of Burgundy, and he never 
felt much interest in poor Bianca, although he 
treated her with unfailing courtesy. She accom¬ 
panied her husband in the summer of 1494 to the 
Netherlands, where he went to transfer the govern¬ 
ment to his son Philippe, who was declared to have 
attained his majority at sixteen. The young prince 
and his sister Marguerite welcomed the imperial 
bridegroom and bride with splendid festivities at 
Maestricht, where they held a gay court with the 
nobles of the province. 

Marguerite does not appear to have had much in 
common with her stepmother, for in the mass of 
correspondence which has been preserved, between 
her father and herself, we never find even a casual 
mention of the Empress, until the mention of her 
last illness and death, in a few compassionate letters. 



Anne de Beaujou would have little ..ynipathy 
a frivolous lady wlm delighted in tin* extrav, 
fashions of Milan, and was brought up by a m< 
“dame de petit, sens,” us t'oiutmne-, railed b* r. 
had occasion to know the Lady Bona well, foj 
was a sister of Charlotte of Savoy. t,hieen of l.oui 
and she lived for years at the Krmeh (iiiirl. 
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sought him and offered to surrender everything, 
but the citizens of Florence rose against their lord 
on his return, and expelled him. The French Kin g 
was received with servile acclamations in Lucca and 
Pisa, where he left a garrison, and continuing his 
march to Florence, he was welcomed with due 
honour, although the large army which he had 
brought with him soon gave the citizens cause for 
complaint. 

Worse was to follow, for Charles insisted upon 
receiving a large sum of money as well as the towns 
of Sarzana, Pietra Santa, Pisa, and Livorno. In 
vain Capponi threatened to call the people of Florence 
to arms, the French demands had to be granted 
before the French army would leave the city. Charles 
now pursued his triumphant progress towards Rome, 
and Pope Alexander VI recognised his critical posi¬ 
tion, for the Eternal City could not be defended 
against this overwhelming force. After much anxiety 
and vacillation, he gave up any idea of resistance, 
and the French King entered Rome on the last day 
of that eventful year. 

When Charles VIII left Rome on January 28, all 
his demands were satisfied and he took with him 
Caesar Borgia, Cardinal of Valencia, as the Pope's 
Legate (but in reality as a hostage), to give a kind of 
religious authority to his military expedition. All 
was prosperous for a time, as the people had fled 
before him, leaving the country waste, and Alfonso 
King of Naples had resigned in favour of his popular 
son Ferrantino. Fortress after fortress surrendered 
without a blow, Gaeta and Capua threw open their 
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gat v~\ and at 1**1 it^t h Naph a srnt rmba.mirs t < * in vita 
thr roming of h«*r r<anptrror. Thr Fsvnrh riitrrrd 
tin* capital on February *JL\ and, full of triumph anti 
vain a lory at tlndr amanng .-unv^, gave themstdves 
up to indolent plru mrr 

Charles appeared to have attained all his desires, 
Vet there \n*tv hot wanting certain significant warn¬ 
ings of coming tnml>h. (mr Ihugia had made 
h;. e rape fonu tin* French ramp at Yellrt ri, where a 
Spanish embassy had un*t tin* French Kmg with 
ivproarhr i f. »r hn int **rdetente with tin* Holy Father. 
Lotioviro Stor;*a % n**w 1 htk«* of Milan, indignant at 
bring jvfn »*d Sarrana and Ptefra Santa as his part 
of tlmapml, was already j*uning intrigues against him, 
Chari-s wa . rrowurd King of Naples and attempted 
to maim ;,mnr u riul laws, hut, as Commiues describes 
tin* hidmviour of thr French : “ \\V spent our tiinr in 
pair! y, «*i i? rii aimutiil s, da nr mg and f ournuiucnf a, and 
grew ;>,n insolrht and vain, Wr scarce csuradrnsl thr 
Italians t<* be m.-n," Surh conduct rotdd not fail 
to inr»*t w Uh tin* Nemesis wInch it deserved. 

Meant Commines was amt as ambassador to 
Yrnirr i*» ptu uad»* that impoiiant Slate it* take 
artive par! on thr side of France, It came as a 
idiork of surprise to him when ht* was informed by 
tin* 1 *ogr on Marrli Ill, 1 1U5* that hr had joined an 
ulhaar.- With #< our Holy Fat Inn tin* Pupr t flu* Kings 
id tin* It* unam and of Castile, and flu* I hike ««f Milan 
for tin* ddrfirr of Italy.** CuIJiliiilteH Will desired to 
inform K mg t hailra of this, and to add ! hat tin* 
Venetian ambassadors in attefuianre upon him Wrrr 
tni return to Venire. Thr French King was noon 




bolt from the blue but In- delayed hi; departure 
from Naples until nearly the end of May. 

With profound interest and the deep.- .t indignation, 
Maximilian had wutehed from afar every i. p of this 
triumphant invasion, which seemed a deadly blow 
to imperial interests in Italy. Nothing «-"nld exceed 
his desire to join the League against the b rendu which 
had in great measure been started by the treachery 
of the Duke of Milan. Ferdinand <>f Spam, who bad 
his own designs upon Naples, was on<* <>t tin* m> • .t 
urgent in jmimoting this secret con. pira<y again -t 
Charles VIII- In order to make mire ol the ban 
peror’s .support, lie suggested a double alliance be¬ 
tween their families; the marring'* of h; n the 
Infante Don .Juan, heir to the Spanish throne. with 
the Princess Marguerite of Austria, and that <*f las 
daughter Juana with the young Archduke Philippe. 
These weddings, of whirh all the udv ant age was 
destined to be on the side of Austria, were mu i ewduliy 
carried out the following year. 

But Maximilian was powerless to tak>* any useful 
part in the struggle without the sinew of war, and 
he found it absolutely necessary to obtain a large 
grant of money. The Diet of Morins was therefor** 
summoned to meet in Mareh l-PXi, but there wa< 
much diilieulty in procuring the attendance of the 
Electors at this important ert u <, n<*t withlanding 
urgent persuasion, 'l'he Emperor in per son made 
a strong appeal to the Estates to vote him an inane 
diate grant in order to cheek the success of the Flench 
in Italy; ho also demanded u regular nuhiudy for 
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twelve years in order to form a standing army of 
Landsknechte and so redeem the honour of the 
Empire. 

He was listened to with marked coldness and 
indifference, and it was Berthold of Mainz who rose 
to announce that the Electors could only grant 
money on their own terms, and that redress must 
come before supply. This great leader of the de¬ 
mocracy had at last found his opportunity, and he 
needs here a few words of special notice. Count 
Berthold of Henneberg, Archbishop of Mainz, was 
now a man of fifty-three, who for the last eleven years 
had not only ruled his province with justice and 
wisdom, but had distinguished himself as an Elector 
by his vigour and eloquence and by his patriotic 
enthusiasm on the subject of national policy and 
reform. He was more a statesman than a priestly 
bishop, and his heart was set upon a national united 
life for his country, and to this end he devoted himself 
with the utmost courage and perseverance. Only 
by sad experience did he discover that it was a 
visionary task to inspire with his own enthusiasm 
the petty feudal lords, who only really cared for their 
own selfish interests. Still for a time, he won over 
the whole college of Electors and was definitely 
accepted as their leader. They fully agreed with his 
pertinent demand at the Diet of Worms: “ Why 
should their German States, whose country needed all 
their devotion, and whose only hope was in peace, 
go out of their way to undertake a long and 
tedious war in an alien land ? ” Yet on certain 
conditions, the Diet might be induced to give the 


King of the Romans the financial help which he 
required. 

The old demands which Berthold had made in 
1485 were again put forth with renewed urgency. 
The Landfriede, or Public Peace, and other reforms 
were again fully explained ; but the first necessity 
was for the appointment of a permanent Imperial 
Council, to represent the Electors and all the other 
Estates of the Empire. This was to have supreme 
authority and no act of Maximilian was to be con¬ 
sidered legal without its approval. The only real 
authority which it was proposed to give the sovereign 
was absolute command in time of war, but hostilities 
were never to begin without the permission of the 
Council. If any difficulty arose about the decision of 
the Council, Maximilian would only have a single 
vote like any other member. In conclusion, if he 
accepted this democratic scheme, a “ Common Penny ” 
would be levied and an army raised “ to be under the 
orders of the Council.” Now this Common Penny 
had always been a stumbling-block. It was a curious 
mixture of income tax and poll tax, a roughly assessed 
and rudely graduated property tax. The knights 
had always refused to pay it, while the abbots and 
clergy refused to recognise the demands of a merely 
secular body. 

We cannot wonder that the Emperor looked upon 
these proposals from his subjects as a veiled demand 
that he would resign his rule over them; but he 
kept his temper and cleverly contrived to discuss 
minor points of debate. Then he made a proposal 
that the Council, whose value he fully acknowledged, 


would only be required to art independently during 
tht*. sovereign's absence ; to this ho added other 
suggestions whieh would make it merely a royal 
{'ouneil, eoiujiletelv subordinate to the royal wishes. 
This was fully dismissed during a process of long 
and weary negotiation, and at length the reforming 
members ol the 1 )iet came to the conclusion that it- 
would he wi .er to give up their Kxeeut ive Council 
than suiter it to be so transformed. 

This took place on Augu t i, and the 1 )iet then 
turned to the other suggest ion.', the Common Penny, 
the Public Peace, and the Imperial Court of dustier, 
which .Maximilian had already declared his willingness 
to accept. The l.aiidfiiede was proclaimed in per¬ 
petuity, and private war was absolutely forbidden 
to all feudal subjects under penult) of the hall of the 
Kmpirr, This law of Public Peace was apparently 
to be carried out, bv making those who dwelt within 
twenty miles of an armed quarrel, responsible for it, 
and bound to interfere. It they were unahle tn 
make peace, the 1 Met w,t.» hound to vindicate the law. 
Pleading in Court was to take the place of violence. 

The lie w Imperial Tribunal was to have at it a head 
u chief Judge who was chosen by the sovereign, with 
sixteen assessors under him, half of knightly rank 
and the other half Hoc turn of Paw, who were to he 
elected bv the Kstutes, and whose authority was 
supreme. Homan Paw was to be administered in 
this Court, which was new in (let-many with regard 
to land rights, although the maxims of Homan Paw 
in Justin am’a “Corpus Juris" hud been in a great, 
measure accepted since the age. of Conrad 111 (1138™ 


this decision of the Imperial Court, Homan Law- 
spread not only to the Netherlands, hut to the Cut eh 
East Indies, to Ceylon, and to South Africa. 

The newly formed Tribunal was not to follow the 
sovereign, but to remain at some fixed place at the 
will of the Estates, by whom also its officers were to 
be paid, thus making it independent of the Em¬ 
peror. The Council had supreme jurisdiction over 
all people and all lawsuits, and its decrees were to 
be immediately carried out. It was also decided 
that the Diet was to meet every year, and no impor¬ 
tant matter could he settled even hy the monarch 
without its formal consent. Maximilian wa; com 
polled to agree to this, hut he felt it was quite a 
different thing from a Council always sitting with 
absolute control over everything. The new universal 
tax, the Common Penny, was estahli led for four 
years, wan to he collected locally, and then given 
into the care of seven imperial treasurers, carefully 
chosen by the Emperor and his subjects. In return 
for his concessions, Maximilian was allowed to take 
150,000 florins from this fund to pay the expenses 
of his Italian expedition. Hut it was not until 
September that, the Diet of "Worms broke up, and 
events had made such rapid progress that it was now 
too late for him to intervene in Italy, for tie- French 
had escaped. 

We left Charles VI11 still master of Naples, from 
which ho reluctantly retreated on May L'l, Mho, 
taking only half of his army and leaving the rest with 
the Viceroy, Charles do Montpensier, to protect his 



conquests against King Kerrantinu, who had recently 
landed in Calabria, ami was supported by Spain. 
When the French King arrival at. Rome, t-h*% Pope 
had taken refuge at Urvieto, and Charles confirmed 
his journey by Pisa to Spvziu. where he left 2,000 
foot soldiers and fiUO cavalry to opp<*se (Jenna. 
Pontremoli Minvndered to him and In* was thus 
master ut the Pass, beyond wlneh the army of tin* 
League was lying in wait for him. With infinite 
labour, the heavy artillery was drawn by the Swiss 
mereenaries over the at**ep mountain path, and at 
length the straggling columns of the army remedied 
Fornovo in the valley oi the Taro, and eneamped 
there for the night, 'flu* opposing haves had taken 
up their 'Sat ton on the right bank of the river, where 
they had formed a fort tiled ramp. They were conn 
nrnnded by Francesco Uonzaga Marquis of Mantua, 
and were m strong force, about '10,000 men in the 
pay of \ mure. Amongst these wen* several thorn 
sands of St radio! s, t h* % tierce horsemen of Albania, 
and a ret!am number of troops from Milan. 

The net! morning, July 0, the Freneh King dev ided 
to cross the Tar** and force a way along the left 
hank, w Ijiefi was acromphahed with much difficulty ? 
as there had been heavy nun ami the river was in 
Hood. The army of Charles had been reduced by 
famine and fewr until it scarcely numbered nine 
thousand. In the vanguard was a strung body of 
men at arms, the chief part of the artillery, and 
about three thousand Swiss. This portion, gallantly 
commanded by tin* King in person, became separated 
from the rest of the army, and was attacked by the 


force of the battle fell upon the rear, which was 
hardly pressed by the force under France; m t h mzagu. 
All this took place in a tremendous thunderstorm, 
which echoed through the hills as though all the 
artillery of heaven took part in the conflict. At a 
critical moment, the »Stnulhits caught sight of the 
baggage waggons moving away from the river, and 
made off with one consent in pursuit, giving them¬ 
selves up to plunder. The Italian horsemen, who 
made a brave attack, were outflanked and put to 
flight, being pursued as far as the ford. This brought 
confusion to the army of the allies, many of whom 
took no part in the battle. 

So fierce was the fighting that, although it lasted 
a bare half-hour, there was fearful blond.led, fur 
few prisoners were taken, and the fallen men at arms 
were killed with hatchets by the camp folluwei;, 
Both sides claimed the victory ; but the French 
certainly had the best of it, us they thus Mteeeeded 
in forcing their way through an overwhelming here, 
and marching off unmolested during tie- night. 
Charles had lost, all the rich treasures of his camp, 
but he may well have been thankful to hitVr r;u‘iijirt| 
with his life. 

The French King reached Asti on July 15, to find 
that his fleet had been taken by (Jenna, and that 
all the precious and valuable plunder w hich had been 
brought from Naples was lost, to him. As f, , r hn 
cousin, Louis of Orleans, he had unwisely allowed 
himself to be besieged in Novara, and urgent help 
was needed to save the garrison. All the radiant 
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hopes with which Charles had set forth on his career 
of conquest, were crushed and destroyed; nothing 
remained for him but to make a truce at Vercelli, 
and take his way back across the Alps, a sadder and 
a wiser man. He did not reach Lyons until after 
the middle of October. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MARRIAGE ALLIANCES OB’ THE HOUSE OB HAPSBURG 

1495—1500 

Maximilian arranges a double alliance with Spain: his daughter Mar¬ 
guerite to marry the Infante Juan, and the Archduke Charles to 
marry Princess Juana, who by a series of deaths becomes heiress 
of Spain—Her son Charles born in 1500 —Maximilian raises an 
army and invades Italy—His disastrous failure—War with the 
Swiss—Louis XII defeats Lodovico of Milan, who is taken prisoner 
—j Diet of Augsburg. 

D URING- the following year, 1496, Maximilian 
concluded his negotiations with Ferdinand 
and Isabel of Spain for the double alliance which 
was to connect their Houses. The Archduke Philippe 
was to marry Juana, the second daughter of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and the Princess Marguerite 
was to become the wife of the Infante Don Juan, 
heir to the throne of Spain. The arrangement was 
the more easily concluded as the exchange of princesses 
would obviate any difficult question of dowry on 
either side. 

Juana was now seventeen years old, a year younger 
than Philippe, who, besides his splendid position as 
lord of all the dominions of his mother, was heir of 
Austria and other lands, and was also rumoured to be 

90 



*' ill** inns? hand <*nn* voting man in Kurnpo.” Tina 
wt-t}iiin^ was tn tak«* plan* first, and if was untiled 
that tho Spanidi pnn<’*\ , ah*n 1 1 4 1 ami fnan tin* port 
t»f Latvdu, n»*ar Santundo’, <*n Align.-t ill!, BflHh 
untlf*r fh*' pnatMiinn <4 an armed flout, as flnuv was 
war with l*'ran«v at tha? tun**, "Ha* voyage was a 
tumble r\prnej S re in rough weather, and when the 
fie* 4 Win-; (invni for shelter into the harbour of Port¬ 
land, two unravel » weir im ams' ; another \ easel 
foundered tat t In* r* *a.n «4 blunders, and poor Juana 
In. St SMiiii* m| }n r per * m-d attendant * as well as muat 
of her rit'll v>» siding pr«* '>ou ■ . 

Sim was rnvani at \ntwerp, where sin* did not 
urnw until September IS, hr Marguerite, her u 11 *p- 
in*uher, and. Margaret «u \ *»rk, Bowitger Ihirhrs.s 
<4 Burgundy ; hut Philippe was away m flu* Tyrol* 
Tim Spanish bride travelled un to lullr fn mart, him* 
and Vir a tv told that dm r*»«{e ln*r mule in Spanish 
fash $nji, * * and w a . rvorird \*\ a hand of made. 
Tin 4 Voting Aivhduhe appear* t«» have hern as murh a 
laggard m I«»v»* as In-, lather, fnr flu 4 marriage did 
n**t tali * 4 {Jan* till lata in Orfuhrr. Brussels had 
tii*rii rtinfirii {nr flour rrsidrnee, and a pnhtee pre¬ 
pared J**r them in that ritv. 

Mean! too 4 the Spanish flee! and flu* ladies in* 
waiting on flu* Infanta, were to return in fhr unite 
of flu* fhmrrH.s Marguerite, and they art. anil to 
brave § tin*#- more flu* terrors of t h«* mum, in January 
BBjT. This voyage waa still more stormy than tin* 
last, and fin* /'hips met with Mn*h f ivmrndoUM galea 
that softie of f fn*m were w reeked, it lot 1 tin* Prinee&s 
heraelf wan in animus danger* But- aim showed a 
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brave heart and tried to cheer her ladies, even writing 
a distich on her adventures : 

Ci-gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 

Qu’eut deux maris, et si mourut pucelle. 

Fortunately this quaint epitaph was not required, 
although the noble company were driven by stress 
of weather into an English port. Queen Isabel of 
Spain had written to ask for hospitality, in case of 
need, from Henry VII, and he sent a courteous 
letter to Marguerite praying her to remain at South¬ 
ampton as long as she pleased, “ for we believe that 
the movement and roaring of the sea is disagreeable 
to Your Highness and the ladies who accompany you.” 

The Austrian princess had a magnificent reception 
when, early in March, she landed safely at the port 
of Santander, and she was warmly welcomed at 
Burgos by the Queen of Spain. The wedding took 
place as soon as Lent was over, and every promise 
of happiness seemed to await the young bride, for 
the Infante Juan, heir to so great a kingdom, had also 
every charm of person and character, and was spoken 
of as the “ delight of his parents and the idol of his 
people.” But all too soon these brilliant hopes 
were shattered; once more Marguerite was pursued 
by misfortune. Barely eighteen months later her 
beloved husband was taken from her by the deadly 
pestilence which ever seemed to lurk in those medi¬ 
aeval cities, and when, a little later, her child was 
born, the hoped-for heir of Spain and her vast de¬ 
pendencies, “ Elle eut bien courte joie de son en- 
fantement et n’eut guere titre de mere,” 1 for the 

1 Le Maire, Jehan, “Triomphe d’honneur et de vertu.” 
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fragile ha hr did hut op»*n hrr r\vs for onr hrirf 
montmt and pa.-*srd awa\. 

Thr utccr, n»n now passrd ft* flu* rldr>t daughter 
of flu 4 Spani h .oiwndgii'-, l .ahrl Quran of Portugal, 

A utrfi wai Bun to hrr m August HOS, hut it was 
lit tlir roNt of hi i nt«*tht*rlife, and tin 4 infant prince 
dii*il two yram latrr, halving Juana of Spain, the 
wife of thr Andniukr Philippe heiress of Spain ami 
th»* nuh di rovin'!*** of tin* New \\orl«L Bv thin 
strang*’ fatality tin* mamugr of Philipp* 4 , whirl* Intel 
seemed of nundt hri importamm than that of fun 
ant r\\ provod ultimately to exercise the greatrat 
influence on tin* hi fory of Inuxa»pc. The old adage 
wa* oner mi.rit jn filhut, that " hv marriage Austria 
won more oiivr » than hv ward* for the son lu*rn to 
Philipp* 4 and Juana at Hhrnf, on February -M, 1500, 
afterwards th«* Kmprmr (diaries \\ became ludr 
to va f dominion:, beyond even tin* wildcat dreams 
of hn grandfather Maximilian. 

A daughter had already been horn to Juana in 
November 1PJS, who received tin* imiu** of Kleoimra, 
from her Poriuguo.'** great grandmother, There liad 
been great h ia it no on this orcaduu, hut tln*y were 
far .surpassed hv tin* rejoicings on flu* hirth of tin* 
heir. Hr received tin* naan* of ( harle.s, in memory 
of thr mighty I Hike of Burgundy, whusr widow, tin* 
Bowagrr lhudu* . Margaret of York, hrld tin* infant 
at tin* font, amt paw him a splendid cup inlaid with 

{»! ri*u »Us ht i Iln* X 

This masterful lady Mill uplndd tin* claims of the 
prrtmdrd Kit-hard of Y*»rk in ordrr to carry on her 
vendetta iigaiiml the House of Lancaster, and Maxi- 
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milian having also encouraged him, Henry VII 
retorted by putting a stop to the commerce between 
his subjects and the Netherlands. But Duke Philippe 
had already shown a tendency to rule independently 
of his father’s control, and now, at the entreaty of 
the burghers, he made overtures of peace to England, 
and the result was the signing of the “ Magnus Inter- 
cursus,” which proclaimed freedom of trade once 
more. It was not only in matters of commerce that 
the young Archduke differed from the Emperor, for 
he was guided by the advice of Guillaume de Croy, 
Seigneur de Chievres, whose aim was a permanent 
alliance with Prance. This was opposed to the 
whole policy of Maximilian, who had recently been 
thwarted in the scheme nearest to his heart. 

In the autumn of 1496 Charles VIII was pre¬ 
paring for a fresh invasion into Italy, having won 
over the Swiss Cantons and Florence ; on this the 
rival States of Milan and Venice, becoming alarmed, 
invited the help of the Emperor, with an offer to 
pay each 30,000 ducats for three months towards 
the pay of his troops, thus making him their con- 
dottiere. The views of Maximilian on this subject 
are best expressed in his own words: “ Italy has 
for centuries experienced what it means for the 
people, if no Emperor is there to restrain unruly 
passions, and hence the friends of the people have 
ever looked with favour on the imperial power and 
longed for the return of the Emperor/’ 1 

His pride was not hurt by the offer of pecuniary 
help, for indeed he was always short of money. 

1 Janssen, i. 586. 
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honeymoon with hi.; .'.frond wife, Biaura, lit* con¬ 
stant ly had to !*-;i\«• some {*us jewel in pawn 
wlii'Ji In- O'ulil n><t pay hi ; inn bills. Attain, in a 
letter ilati'il May 27 , DlUti, his rouneillors at Worms 
send an urgent r«*«|*ti*-»t for hinds tu uii'i't tin* house¬ 
hold expenses, a; "tin* Queen and her ladies have 
provision fur only thn-i' ur four day a lunger; ami 
if within that tinif tm money comes, fVfii tlndr supply 
of fund will finin' tu an fnd.” ' 

In eager hair Maximilian began tin* preparations 
fur hi; f.xpfditiun, having been compelled aftt*r all 
tu borrow thf iifff.viary munry from thf great 
bankets, tin* Euggers, while in* awaitrd a grant frum 
tin* lv>t atfs uf thf realm. Hi* had summoned tins 
1 >!i •t tu iiifi-t him at (’hiavritJia, and when tin* princes 
i<* fiiii'i 1 tu t fu : i tin* AI pi. In* compromised so far as 
tu appuint landau mi tin* l.aki* uf (’oustaiifi*, a must 
ini'unvi*nh*nt plain*, which tin* Empt-mr had chosen 
a * In-Hi}/ m*ar Italy. Hut in*vi*r had la* found this 
primes If.'fi ann-nahlf tu his wall, fur tins h*w who 
at t f ndfil brought unit her tin* money dm* frum the 
{'mmiiHti IVnnv. imr the ipiuta uf soldiers de¬ 
manded fur tin* Italian expedition. Bert hold uf 
Main/, seized Ins opportunity and addressed the Diet 
in passionate appeal. What eared they for conquest 
in Italy, and why should their hardly earned money 
go to purchase doubtful military glory in a foreign 
land, where sueresa would only bring them fresh 
anxiety and expense i in the absence of the Em¬ 
peror, he insisted upon the carrying out of the Edict 
* M VtitLr. iJri«iwodh*ol/* liXI. 


of Worms, and secured other important measures. 
Finally it was arranged that another Diet should 
meet at Worms the following spring. 

Meantime Maximilian had raised a company of 
horsemen and a body of Swiss mercenaries, so that 
by the end of September he had the nucleus of a 
small army gathered round him at Vigevano. Lodo- 
vico had an interview with him at Munster, where he 
was with a hunting party. There was still further 
delay, but at length the forces of the League met 
at Genoa in very unpropitious weather. From thence 
the Emperor moved on to Pisa and attempted the 
siege of Livorno, the seaport of Florence. The 
fleets of Venice and Genoa attacked from the sea 
and occupied the harbour, but help came from 
Florence and from the French fleet, and in November 
Maximilian felt compelled to raise the siege and 
would have attacked Florence, but there were rumours 
that his line of attack would be cut off. He reached 
Pavia at the beginning of December, and here learnt 
that a truce had been concluded between France and 
the King of Spain. He had met with nothing but 
disappointment and disaster, his resources were now 
exhausted, and vowing that “ against the will of 
God and men he would not wage this war,” he hurried 
across the Alps, refusing to listen to the entreaties of 
the Papal Legate. 

The failure of this disastrous expedition left the 
influence of France more powerful than ever in Italy, 
but the premature death of Charles VIII on April 7, 
1498, changed the situation for a time. He was 
succeeded by Louis XII, who was still more set upon 
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conquest in Italy than his cousin, for besides Naples, 
he made claim to Milan as the heir of Valentine 
Visconti. His first public act was to divorce his 
wife Jeanne and to marry Anne de Bretagne, the 
widow of Charles VIII. To carry out this shameful 
proceeding, he was obliged to humiliate himself before 
the Pope Alexander VI, and he began at once to 
carry out the cunning policy of winning over each 
member of the League in succession. Once more 
the young Archduke Philippe was induced to act in 
direct opposition to his father^ policy, and to con¬ 
clude with Prance a separate Treaty of Brussels, by 
which he renounced all claims to the Duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, in return for the restoration of the towns in 
Picardy; and he even promised to pay homage to 
France for Artois and Flanders. 

Maximilian was furious, and again had recourse 
to the Diet, which was then sitting at Worms, but he 
caused it to be moved to the city of Freiburg in the 
Breisgau. He made a violent speech against the 
Estates, declaring that they cared nothing for the 
glory of the Empire and only hindered him in his 
foreign policy. “ I have been betrayed in Italy,” 
he exclaimed, “ I have been forsaken in Germany; 
but I will no more suffer myself to be bound hand 
and foot as at Worms. Say what you will to me, I 
will carry on the war myself. I would sooner re¬ 
nounce my oath at Frankfort, for I rule the House 
of Austria as well as the Empire.” 

In this state of discord no great success was 
possible. But Maximilian set forth on an unprofitable 
punitive expedition against Charles Count of Egmond, 

7 
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their feeling by insulting proverbs and songs, besides 
being quick with their hands when they had an oppor¬ 
tunity for retaliation. They could not forget how 
their fathers had rolled the proud rider and his horse 
underfoot at the victorious battles of Granson, Morat, 
and Nancy ; and these heroic memories caused them 
to meet the aristocratic insults and scorn of the knights 
with an equal contempt. This was an unpardonable 
crime in the eyes of the German princes, who were 
convinced that the Swiss were disloyal and trouble¬ 
some members, and should be taught their place. 
They welcomed the inevitable war as much as Maxi¬ 
milian disliked it, and his friend Pirkheimer, who 
commanded the Nuremberg troops, says that “ those 
who were dear to the sovereign were the cause of this 
fighting, as they had provoked it by their injuries 
and exactions/’ He goes on to remark that “ these 
nobles were not so bold in resisting an army as apt at 
robbery and the plundering of travellers, for they 
were strenuous in that exaction which they had in¬ 
herited from their ancestors, thinking it no small 
proof of nobility to live like a thief from plunder and 
on the misery of others.” 

These Swiss had defeated the ancestors of Maxi¬ 
milian, and they had slain Charles of Burgundy, the 
father of his wife Marie. But the men of the Alpine 
valleys were dear to him for their splendid strength 
and courage; they were the finest mercenaries in 
Europe, and his great desire was to enrol them under 
his banner to fight against the Turks and, incidentally, 
to carry out his revenge against France. Pirkheimer 
cannot praise them enough. The mountaineers in 
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the Swiss militia were sworn to instant obedience 
under pain of death, to silence in battle, to never 
forsake the ranks or turn their backs on the enemy, 
or carry on pillage or destruction without orders. 
Churches must not be dishonoured, non-combatants 
were to be spared, but on the other hand all captives 
taken in battle were to be slain and not held for 
ransom. “ They could be killed themselves also, 
but in no way could they be captured.” Thus in 
that very war, the Archduke in vain offered a hundred 
gold pieces for a prisoner whom he might question. 

Perhaps the horrors of war, to those who do not 
fight, have never been more vividly described than 
in this incident related by the sympathetic Pirk- 
heimer: 

“ In a large mountain valley, whose villages were 
burnt and deserted, we met two old women driving 
about forty little boys and girls like a flock of sheep. 
All were starved to the most extreme emaciation and, 
except that they moved, not unlike corpses, so that it 
was horrible to see. I asked the old women where 
they were leading their miserable herd. Hardly had 
they replied, when we came to a meadow. They 
turned in and falling on their knees began to eat 
grass like cattle, except that they picked it first with 
their hands instead of biting it from the roots. They 
had already learned the varieties of the herbage, 
and knew what was bitter or insipid, what sweeter 
or pleasanter to the taste. I was horrified at so 
dreadful a sight, and stood for a long time like one 
who cannot trust his senses. 

“ Then the woman asked : ‘ Do you see why this 



wretched crowd is It'd ht'i't* { Well would it h 
been if none of them had been born . . . their fail 
have fallen !>v the sword, their mothers have, ( 
ttf starvation, their property has been carried oil 
booty, their houses burnt ; we two wretches, lotto 
with age, are left t*» lead this miserable herd 
beasts to pasture, and so far as we can, keep tl 
alive oil grass, \\ e hope that, a .short, time 
relieve them and us from our miseries, They v 
twire as many, but in a brief time they were redu 
jo this number, since daily some die of want 
hunger, far happier in a <|ttiek death than in hu 

life.' 

" When 1 had seen and heard these thint's l r. 
not restrain mv tears, pitying the pitiable human 
and detestin';, as every true man ought, the fur 
war.” 1 

'kite onlv troops upon which Maximilian could p 
anv real trust, were those belonging to the Swal 
League. This confederacy bad been formed by 
Knights of St. (leorge ; it comprised all the ehiv 
of Southern (h-rmanv, and for a whole genera 
had great tv contributed to the peace and welfar 
that portion of the Kmpire. The strength of 
League Will due in tm small measure to the fact ! 
both towns and k night h had ignored their jeahm 
and combined with the IVineea in its format ion. 
rest *4 Maximilian’s army consisted of undiseipl 
levies, with incompetent generals, who could not r 
the gallant Swiss militia. Luring the six mo 
while the war lasted one disaster after aim 
4 Tr*fi«lattxt aw! by I’^n! V*im 
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overwhelmed the arms of Austria. On the fatal 
field of Dornach, July 24,1499, Henry of Furstenberg, 
a Count of the Empire, fell with four thousand of 
his best soldiers after a most gallant fight, when the 
Swiss, in smaller force, put the imperial army to 
hopeless flight, with the loss of their artillery and 
banners. 

Pirkheimer, the companion in misfortune of his 
lord, declares that “ in the midst of irreparable 
disaster, he never saw the slightest sign of per¬ 
turbation in Maximilian.” He faced his losses 
bravely, but he could not turn the tide of fortune or 
instil his spirit into his army. He retreated for a 
time to his castle of Lindau, until in September he 
was persuaded by his friends in Italy, especially 
Lodovico of Milan, to sign the Peace of Basel, which 
made the Swiss practically independent, although 
they remained nominally subject to the Empire. 

It is possible that on this occasion, as on so many 
others, Maximilian gave up too readily, when steady 
persistence might have won in the end. The Venetian 
statesman Quirini 1 thus describes such a phase of 
his character: 

“ He had an excellent intelligence and is cleverer 
than any of his advisers in finding many expedients 
for every need. But however many he may dis¬ 
cover, he does not know how to carry out any of 
them, and so he is as lacking in the power of execu¬ 
tion, as he is ready in the power of invention. And 
although, out of two or three remedies for an evil 
which suggest themselves to his mind, he may choose 
1 “ Relazioni,” etc.. Serial, vol, vii. p. 27. 
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one of the best, nevertheless, In* dues nut carry out 
his design because, suddenly, before he can execute 
if, some other plan takes shape in his mind which he 
thinks better, and thus he is so eager to change from 
a good thing to a better thing, that- time and occasion 
pass away before he does anything.” 

This success of the Swiss was a serious disaster, 
for not only was the Empire, deprived of its most 
hardy and valuable subjects, but they had won a 
unique position in Europe, where henceforth they 
were so feared and respected that no army was 
complete without a body of their mercenaries. Louis 
XU reaped the greatest advantage from his alliance 
with the Swiss, for there was now nothing to hinder 
his expedition against Milan, and with the defeat at 
Pornaeh of the imperial army, the fate of Ludovico 
Sforza was sealed. As we have seen, the French 
King had already won over Alexander VI to his side, 
and he now gained the friendship of Venice by the 
oiler of Cremona, so that he met with no obstacle 
when he crossed the Alps at the end of .July 1499, 
with an army of 22,000 men. His general had already 
passed on in front, ami before the end of May had 
descended upon Asti with 15,000 men. 

In vain had Ludovico sent the most urgent en¬ 
treaties to Maximilian, imploring him to send the 
promised reinforcements. Trivubsio invaded t he terri¬ 
tory of Milan with a strong force and took the castle 
of Anuona, while the Venetians passed across the 
eastern frontier and advanced towards the river 
Adda. Yet still the troops of the Empire did not 
arrive, and, in despair, Ludovico wrote to his niece, 
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hemmed in and reduced to extremity. ami beseech¬ 
ing liar In oldiiin speedy mid effectual help fr**rn 
lu*r husband. 

With gn-at difficulty Maximilian mi >‘d a strong 
Berman force and sent it t" tie* help «.f hi* ally before 
tha and ( *i tin* month. I nf»*rtuuate!v the 1 1 oop 
arrived too lata, for when they 1’eaehed the 1 1 >ait a■ r 
of Italy they met the Ihike {lying h*r hi ill**; he 
had been betrayed at the Lei moment, and hi. eitv 
of Milan had surrendered to the Ktei.rh. 

One by one all the citie of the Milan.* «• opened 
tllair gates to the enemy and yielded without a blow, 
and whan Alessandria was lost by treaeherv, l.odovieo 
gave up hope, and having already sent od hr. young 
sons and his treasure, lie made hi < e cape t.• t bim.uiv. 
Before, leaving, ha had exacted a solemn promise from 
his Castellan at Milan that he would hold the citadel 
which was strongly garrisoned and expert mg relief 
from tha Germans as a saerad trust. But within a 
month, tin* unfaithful governor sold his previous 
charge to Trivulsio, and when Ludovico, lying ill at 
Innsbruck, heard the news. In* cried : " Smo* the 

days of Judas there has never been an f«ud a traitor 
as Bernardino del forte.” On hearing of tin* full 
of Milan, Louis XII set forth on a triumphal progress 
through Italy, passing in state through VereeHi, 
Vigevano, and 1’avia, until in* reached the climax of 
his success at Milan, where in procession with far 
dinals, ambassadors from all the che f cities of Italy, 
and even the personal friends of Ludovico, he made 
his victorious entry with pride and exultation. 



The fallen Puke <»f Milan wn > rereived with t 
warmest sympathy a ml kindne.- ; bv the Kmprmr, 
who could, however, give him hut litt!*•* substantial 

help. Yet 1 .* u 1* *virt» r»* oked to make one last 
attain}*! to retrain his dominion ; he engaged the 
Her vires of S.UUU Swis-i merrenarie and with help of 
tin' Burgundian guard fm made a da prrate attack 
upon Milan, which revolted m hi favour on February 
2, IhtHh A ft'W day i later the Fivneh garrison in the 
Fastrllo was rotnpaliad to surrender. Not oulv was 
his capital now in ! ha hands.of tin* lhike, but Tortojiu, 
Vnghera, and t ha chief places of Lor? hardy once more 
returned to ihmr allegiance. 

Vat this was only a brief and transitory surer:,s ( 
for t hr Fisuirh army, under La Tretunuille and Bayard, 
soon joined thr troops laft iii hulv and advanced into 
Lombardy with an overwhelming fotva. Ludovico 
did not wait until limy had reached Milan, htit matin 
his escape by night wit It hia mmt. I It* reached 
.Novum in safely, but early in April In* was besieged 
there by the French army. Next the Swiss mercen¬ 
aries in the pay of t hr Puke declared that they won hi 
not- fight again**! their fellow countrymen in the 
French ramp ; tln-y hud iluwu their arms and Lodtu 
viro was hefrayrd and taken prisoner. He was 
earned to Fram e and imprisoned in the dungeon of 
Lorhes, where he died ten years later. 

It so chanced that it was on the very day when the 
[bike fell into the hands of his enemies and his career 
aune to an end, that the Kmprr*»r met the Kstatea 
it th« 4 I Let of Augsburg. He now offered to make 
f«»r lie at ill Imped to continue his struggle 
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with France, and could do nothing without money. 
The Co mm on Penny was heartily disliked by 
everybody, as, amongst other evils, it involved the 
assembling of a Diet every year. Maximilian pro¬ 
posed that in its stead, the Estates should raise a 
permanent army of 34,000 men and provide for its 
maintenance. After much discussion a compromise 
was arrived at in July. Instead of a standing army, 
one was to be formed for six years ; four hundred 
householders combining to pay and keep one foot- 
soldier. The citizens of imperial towns, the clergy, 
and the religious orders were to contribute one florin 
for each forty florins of income, while the Jews were 
to be taxed at a florin per head. Barons and Counts 
of the Empire were to raise one horseman for each 
4,000 florins of income, while the Princes were liable 
for 500 horsemen each. But the most important 
point which Maximilian had to yield was that a 
Council of Regency should be formed, which was to 
settle matters of finance and war, and even rule the 
foreign policy, which hitherto had been settled by 
the Emperor. 

This Council, which was a great triumph for Bert- 
hold of Mainz, was to consist of twenty-one members, 
of whom two were chosen by the towns of the Em¬ 
pire, sixteen by the Princes and Electors, while 
Maximilian only named two and the President; thus 
leaving the whole power in the hands of the Princes. 
They even settled the place of meeting, at Niirnberg, 
and Maximilian, full of anger and disgust, hastened 
off to console himself with hunting in the Tyrol. But 
the worst was yet to come, when this new Council 
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of Regency at once made a truce with Louis XIT, 
leaving hini in possession of Milan. 

Finding himself absolutely helpless, the disap¬ 
point rd monareh, quite determined not to submit to 
t hr lHot, began to open nogot iat ions on his own 
am unit with Franco. In this ho was encouraged by 
his mhi Philippi* ami by the King of Spain, who was 
already plotting for Naples. It was settled that the 
infant Prince, Charles of Austria, should be betrothed 
to Claude, the daughter of lamia Xll and Anne do 
Bretagne; tin* French King was to receive the, in¬ 
vestiture of Milan, and in return was to pay (Jermany 
the sum of crowns. He was also to give, every 

assistance to Maximilian in his proposed visit to 
Home, to be crowned by tin* Pope, and he promised 
to join m the projects of a Cm adr against tin' Turks* 
the objeet winch was always nearrat to the heart of 
tin* imperial dreamer. Hut this treaty was in reality 
a forced concession on either side, and was probably 
never meant to be carried out m its entirety. 
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The U'idnu'rd dau ghter of Marimilutn, MnejneUi', ) f // 

r»/ Sumy- Philipp*' nvd Ju> nut eint Sr iH'i PhiUpye mnk** nn 
all in Tire with hmi* XU MnrimiUnn eivpun m a war >4 aw- 
reunion in (hrmany Ur ha* tr^Ms* with the h -■f-ifei ll ».i re-mry 
mrr Uurhhm lhath *</ /.**W '■/ Noio*, 1^*1 PhtSvpe and 
Juana receive the miih* of aUejinnee f a tide l > >jh ■ f the 
Archduke Philippe- The mndnevt ■ ^uf<n Jwmn, 


M EANTIME tilt* widowed Marguerite of Aulria 

had remained in Spam, where . In* w a s f mated 
with the utmost* kindness and atbvt nm by Quern 
Isabel and her daughters, the y»Miisp* f <4 \\hmn, 
Katharine, was already betrothed to Arthur Prince 
of Wains. Vet we cannot wonder that the daughter 
of Maximilian longed for her own country, and that 
she gladly returned home early in InOu, t *• take up 
her abode at the ('mnl of her brother Philippe. The 
Emperor was an inveterate match maker and, was 
mam arranging for her another marriage, whirl* wmiM 
advance his grandiose schemes. 

Ah he still hopeft to conquer Italy some day, if was 
a matter of importance for him to secure an iillianre 
with Savoy. The reigning 1 hike, Philibert 11 1** 
Beau, had already fought by his side in the war 

JtlH 


agamsi Florence m ny/, aim lusnngmsueu mntseir 
as a gallant soldier. It was altogether a most .suitable 
alliance, utul the. marriage contract- was signed at 
Brussels on September l!ti, InUtk By this time 
Marguerite must have become quite accustomed to 
wedding journeys, but this one, from the .Netherlands 
to Savoy, was on a splendid scale and quit e a t riuiuplml 
progress. I hike Philibert had sent a company of two 
hundred and tiffy knights to fetch his bride, and a 
gallant show of Flemish nobles wen* to accompany 
her as far as ib iieva. The old chroniclers give a 
minute account of her eventful journey ; lmw the 
Court ladies joined her at Crecy, how she was wel¬ 
comed and entertained at every city through which 
she passed, and the splendid presents she received.‘ 
Not until she hud ascended the pinedad slopes and 
crossed the snowy ridge of the Jura, did the f’rim-ess 
at length meet her bridegroom : " Monseigneur 

Philibert de Savoie, fort ef puissant, et. beau, grand 
peisoiinage et jetme." We will leave her to the 
endless wedding festivities and to the enjoyment of 
her brief married happiness, while we return to 
events still more closely connected with the history 
of Maximilian and the success of his ambitious 
hopes. 

The marriage *4 his son the Archduke Philippe 
with .Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel, had 
proved a supreme triumph of diplomacy, for, as wo 
have already seen, by a series of premature deaths, 
this lady had become heiress of Aragon and Castile 
and all the rich possessions of the New World. Aftor 
• tim " Marguerite <4 Au«loa,“ i>|». S-’ H 7 ((‘hiwU.jitiw Hue*). 
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the birth of their son Charles, it had become necessary 
for Juana and Philippe to visit Spain in order that 
they might receive the oath of allegiance from their 
future subjects, as heirs to the throne. Their marriage 
had not been a happy one from the first, for the 
young Archduke was not attracted by his Spanish 
bride, who was somewhat plain and of uncertain 
temper, and he appears to have early given her cause 
for jealousy. It is possible that at this time poor 
Juana had already shown signs of the coming 
insanity which was to darken so many years of 
her life. 

After much delay, Philippe was at length induced 
to set forth with his wife, in October 1501, and as 
there was peace with Prance at the moment, they 
were able to take the journey by land, passing through 
Brabant and Hainault, resting at Mons and Cambray, 
and passing the frontier into France at St. Quentin, 
where they were hospitably received. At Compi^gne, 
they stayed in the ancient castle of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, continuing their journey the 
next day through the famous forest. Prom St. 
Denis they made a state entrance into Paris, where 
they were welcomed with suitable honours, but 
they did not meet the French King until their arrival 
at his Court in Blois, on December 12. Magnificent 
entertainments were here given in their honour ; 
there was hunting and hawking for the young Arch¬ 
duke, and Louis XII also played the “ jeu de paume ” 
with him, and they both showed forth their' valour 
in a tournament. At the same time they discussed 
politics, and renewed the arrangement by which the 
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baby Charles of Austria was to marry the Princess 
Claude of France, of about the same age. Anne 
de Bretagne bad set ber heart upon this match, which, 
like so many other matrimonial plans, never came 
to pass. 

Juana and her husband reached Navarre in January, 
and continued their jpurney to Bayonne through 
heavy snowstorms, crossing the mountains with 
much difficulty in bitter wintry weather. Passing 
on through Vitoria, they rested for a time at Burgos 
as guests of the Constable of Castile; they con¬ 
tinued their travels by Valladolid, Medina de Campo, 
and Segovia, until at length they reached Madrid 
on March 3, hailed everywhere with enthusiasm 
by the people. The illness of the Archduke caused 
some delay, but at length came the journey’s end 
at Toledo and the meeting with King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. Great festivities were pre¬ 
pared, but the next day the Court had to go into 
mourning for the death of Arthur, the eldest son 
of Henry VII, who had married Katharine of 
Aragon. 

It was not until later that the oaths of allegiance 
to their future sovereigns were taken by the Cortes, 
both at Toledo and at Zaragossa, and Philippe, who 
was tired of the stately and ceremonious Spanish 
etiquette, declared his intention of returning home 
before the end of the year. Most unwillingly Juana 
had to be left behind, as she was expecting a child— 
Ferdinand, her second son, was born in the following 
March, 1503. After his birth her mind gave way, 
she was subject to sudden attacks, “ which made 
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her seem like one distraught “ if she were opposed 
in any way, and her condition was a source of great 
anxiety to her mother. 

Meantime the Archduke had returned through 
France and concluded a peace with Louis XII, to 
the great annoyance of Ferdinand, as the victories 
of the Great Captain had almost conquered the 
whole kingdom of Naples for him, and he suffered 
the war to continue in Italy, until the whole kingdom 
of Naples had become a Spanish province. 

Meanwhile Maximilian was at open war with the 
Estates, denounced Bexthold of Mainz as a traitor, 
and tried to raise an army, in the old-fashioned 
way, by calling upon each prince to send his vassals. 
In the struggle which ensued, there was almost a 
state of anarchy in the realm, and in the end the 
Emperor found that he could not assert his preroga¬ 
tive, but must bide his time and win by diplomacy. 
After one more vain attempt to recover the Duchy 
of Guelders from Charles of Egmont, Maximilian 
undertook another war, in the very heart of Germany, 
which concerned him still more nearly. 

The death of George the Rich, Duke of Bavaria- 
Jjandshut, December 1503, had been followed by a 
disputed succession. According to the law of the 
Empire and a family agreement, Albert IV of Munich 
and his brother Wolfgang were the heirs, but the 
old Duke left his estates to his daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Rupert, a son of the Elector Palatine, who 
at once took possession. Maximilian was called in 
as mediator, and he decided in favour of Albert 
Duke of Bavaria, who had married his sister Kuni- 
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gonda 1 in 1487. However, lie first offered Rupert 
a third of his father-in-law’s possessions, hut this 
being refused, he took the field at the head of a 
strong army, being joined by Wurtemberg, Bruns¬ 
wick, Hesse, and the troops of the Swabian League. 
The sudden death of Rupert, and later of his wife, 
did not end the war, as the Elector Palatine con¬ 
tinued to fight for his grandsons. 

An important battle took place near Regensburg, 
where the Emperor greatly distinguished himself by 
his splendid courage; he led his right wing to the 
charge, and drove the Bohemian mercenaries of the 
Elector back to their camp, which they had built 
up with baggage waggons. A desperate rally drove 
back the attacking party, and Maximilian was 
surrounded and dragged from his horse by the Bo¬ 
hemians with the long grappling-hooks fastened to 
their lances. All hope seemed lost, when Eric of 
Brunswick dashed to his rescue and scattered his 
foes. The gallant monarch then rallied his troops 
and led them on to victory, inflicting heavy loss 
upon the Bohemians. He carried on his success 
by the siege of Kufstein, where his heavy artillery 
achieved an easy victory, and soon after the cam¬ 
paign came to an end. The Empire received a share 
of the spoils; Hagenau and the Ortenau from the 
Palatine, Kufistein, Ractenberg and other lordships 
from Bavaria, the most valuable being the Zillerthal, 
which formed a strong frontier to the north-east of 
the Tyrol. 

The success of Maximilian had given him great • 
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renown, and his position became still more firm by 
the death of his old opponent Berthold of Mainz in 
the winter of 1504, especially as the new Elector was 
a cousin of his own. He now looked forward to his 
coronation at Rome and the realisation of his dream 
of a united Crusade against the Turk. With the help 
of his son Philippe, he won a decisive victory the 
next s umm er over Charles of Guelders, took possession 
of Hattem, and then made a most satisfactory truce 
of two years. The victorious Princes entered Cologne 
in triumph, in the parti-coloured costume of Lands- 
knechte, with their eighteen-foot spears over their 
shoulders; they then gave a banquet attended by 
more than a thousand of the nobles and knights of 
Germany. 

Meanwhile Juana had remained in Spain, against 
her will, for more than a year after the birth of her 
second son, full of bitter lamentation and com¬ 
plaint of her husband’s absence. It was not till 
the summer of 1505 that her parents were compelled 
to suffer her return by sea to the Netherlands. Here 
a daughter was born to her in September of the 
following year, and two months later she insisted 
upon accompanying the Archduke, who was com¬ 
pelled to visit Spain for the purpose of asserting 
his rights, which were in danger since the death of 
Queen Isabel (November 26, 1504), who had left 
Juana Queen of Castile, Leon, Granada, etc. The 
Flemish fleet met with such terrible gales that 
the royal party was driven on to the English coast 
at Weymouth. Henry VII, for whom this was a 
stroke of fortune, received them almost as State 
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primmer*, for they were not allowed to depart until 
Philippe had signed a treaty greatly to the advantage 
of the English King. They then continued their 
journey anti found Ferdinand, who had recently 
married (Jermaine tie Foix, o|M>nly hostile to their 
claim*, although the great nobles of Castile hastened 
to do homage to their Queen Juana. 

Philippe was much troubled by the news that the 
King of France, notwithstanding Ida recent promisee, 
was helping Charles of (Judder* with men and money, 
and he at once wrote a manly letter of complaint to 
Cardinal George d'Amboise, Legate in France, in 
which he expresses Ida amazement that King Louis 
should take the aide of his enemies, and can scarcely 
believe that the report in true. Then he continues: 
** All the same, if the treaty with mo haa been broken, 
do not doubt that i have so cowardly a heart, nor 
are my parents and possessions in this world m 
email, that 1 will not employ them and my life itself, 
Indore allowing myself to be thus outraged in a 
matter where my rights are so good as in this one.. ,, 
l protest, here and Indore God that it will he in spite 
of myself and against my will, if I have to make 
war against the King of France, and if it come to paw, 
all the evils which ensue to Christendom I lay on Ida 
conscience . . . and farewell, my goml cousin and 
true friend, to whom I pray that God may grant 
your desires. 

** Written in my city of Valladolid, July 24,1506.” * 

The Cardinal d'Ambowa answers with a kind of 
proud apology for the policy of France, and strongly 
1 14 tMUm tie tmm XII/* vdL I. f*. #§* 
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kingdom, nominally an Regent for his grandson 
Charles. The rest of the life of this unfortunate 
lady was one long tragedy. Four months later, 
January 14, 1507, a fourth daughter was born to 
her, Catalina, who was suffered to grow up in the 
gloom of her poor mothers prison-palace of Tor- 
deaillas. 

The faithful chronicler of the House of Burgundy, 
gives a most pathetic account of the solemn funeral 
service in memory of the young Archduke, held at 
Malines on Sunday, July 18, 1507. To the Emperor 
Maximilian the death of his only atm, on whom all his 
hopes were fixed, was a terrible blow, and his loss was 
greatly felt throughout the hereditary lands of 
Burgundy. All the {ample nf Malines cm me forth to 
do honour to their dead lord—the city guilds, the 
deputies of the States, the officers, the priests, the 
chaplains ; high and low', with their myriad of crosses, 
of banners, of flaring tonnes, join in the great pro¬ 
cession and throng into the ancient Church of Saint 
Rombault. Then follow the Princes, the ambassadors, 
the Bishops, the great lords and the knights of the 
land; led by gorgeous heralds, in various oo&ts-of- 
arms, on splendid war-horses, bearing emblazoned 
banners of Hapsburg and Burgundy, and all the broad 
lands of the dead Philipp, 

Within the magnificent church tho central figure 
was the seven-year-old Charles, the heir of his father** 
vast possessions, who sat facing the carved pulpit, 
while to him was addressed the funeral oration. Then 
at the end of the High Mass, when the Bishop spoke 
the words ** Kt verbttin caro factum ast '* all the htmldi 
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cast down their banners and laid them prostrate on 
the marble floor in front of the high altar. Next 
King-at-Arms of the Golden Fleece threw down his 
staff of office, with the thrice-repeated cry : “ Le roi 
est mort.” 

After a brief interval of silence he raised his staff 
on high, proclaiming aloud : “ Vive don Charles par 
la grace de Dieu archiduc d'Autriche, prince des 
Espagnes,” etc. Now, one by one, the heralds 
raised their banners from the ground, each one in turn 
crying aloud some fresh title of that stately roll-call. 
“ Toison d’Or ” now took the great sword from the 
altar, and held it before the Archduke Charles, with 
the words : “ Imperial and royal Prince, this sword 
of justice is given to you from God and your noble 
ancestors, that you may protect the Most Holy Faith 
and all your Kingdoms. . . He kissed the sword 
before giving it into the hands of the little Prince, who 
took it by the hilt, holding up the point, and so went 
forward to kneel at the high altar. Thus did Charles V 
enter upon his vast inheritance, a burden bravely 
and nobly borne through long years of conflict and 
struggle, but which in the far-off days to come the 
great Emperor, on whose dominions the sun never set, 
would be thankful to lay down, and seek the peaceful 
refuge of a hermit's cell. 
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A FTER the death of hia son Philippe of Castile, 
Maximilian found himself involved in fresh 
troubles and responsibilities. The Estates of the 
Netherlands at first refused to allow his claim to the 
Regency on behalf of his grandson Charles, who was 
barely six years old, and they were encouraged by 
King lamia XII to form a Council of Regency. But 
the Electors were so much alarmed by internal troubles 
and the threatening attitude of foreign Powers that 
they at length submitted reluctantly to admit the 
claims of Maximilian. 

On every side the country was hemmed in by foes, 
for all the important kingdoms of Europe combined 
in hostility against the House of Hapsburg. Thus 
Henry VII of England, Louis XII of Franco, Ferdi¬ 
nand of Spain, Pope Julius II in Rome, were only 

n» 
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awaiting their opportunity to strike an overwhelming 
blow. But nearest, and most urgent of internal dangers 
was that from the active enmity of Charles Kgmond, 
self-styled Duke of Guelder*. This restless and un¬ 
ceasing contest is m constantly referred to in this 
history, that it will 1 h* desirable to give a full account 
of the position of this rebellious State, and the circum¬ 
stances which had so long made it a thorn in the side 
of Maximilian. 

The House of Guelder* bad boon famous for its 
dynastic quarrels during several generations, but we 
will only go back to tin* year 1471 when Arnold, Duke 
of Queldera, pledged his duchy to Charles of Burgundy, 
in defiance of the laws of Ids land and the wishes of 
hia people, who were in a state of often rebellion 
against him, assisted by his sun Adolf. He received 
300,000 Rhenish Borina from the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had not long to bale his time, for Arnold of 
Ghielders died two years later, ami there was no force 
sufficient to oppose the powerful Charles the Bold, 
who seised Guelder# by force of arms and governed 
it with the same atom role m hie other dominion*. 
Adolf of Gueldera was taken prisoner, but was set 
free on the death of Charles*, ami fell at Tourney, 
fighting for his daughter Mario of Burgundy, Am 
a matter of precaution the graaddhiklren of Arnold— 
the young Charles and his sister Philippa—were kept 
in a kind of honourable captivity at the Court of 
Burgundy. We are told that the children were 
present at the wedding of Maximilian with the Prince** 
Marie of Burgundy, and that they bore torches before 
the bride in the marriage procession. 





As the boy Charles grew older, he received his 
first military training amongst the soldiers of the 
Archduke, until the day when he was taken prisoner 
by Louis Xli at Bethum*. The crafty King of Franco 
treated the lad with the utmost kindness, and in the 
year 1402, when the cities of Gueldarland eagerly paid 
the ransom demanded, set him free and gave him 
armed support to mover the lands of his ancestors. 
A handsome, gallant young prince, he was received 
with enthusiasm by the people of (luelderland, a hardy 
and warlike race, who were only awaiting their op¬ 
portunity to free themselves from the alien rule of 
Burgundy, now in the hands of Maximilian. We can 
only marvel at the long and successful struggle of 
this small Northern Btate, which thus dared to defy 
the powerful f louse of llapsburg in defence of its 
independence. But we must liear in mind that the 
chief efforts of the Austrian Archduke, especially 
after his election as King of the Homans, were directed 
gainst Italy and France; also that young Charles 
of Outsiders could always rely upon help from 
Louis XI l, either given in secret or openly. 

It would be too long to tell the whole story of this 
internecine war, which went on for wane time before 
149?, when a truce was concluded, but was noon 
broken by the impetuous Charles, and Maximilian took 
the field in person and gained a temporary success. 
After the treaty with Franca in 1501, which was to 
bo sealed by the marriage of thu infant Charles with 
the daughter of lamb XII, the Archduke again re¬ 
newed h» attempt to recover the duchy of Gueldem, 
which would now lose the assistance of a French ally. 
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But the gallant ycmng Charles of Guelder# fought 
with desperate courage mut ^ktll fc warmly supported 
by hi* subjects, unt il Maximilian wus obliged to turn 
his attention to another war which was still mure 
important to his interests, when George the Hieh, 
Duke of Bavam-lamdshut, died, and left a will 
which was fiercely contested by tire and sword. Here 
the Hapsburg sovereign displayed splendid courage 
and energy, and the inheritance of Duke George was 
divided according to the decision of Maximilian, in 
favour of the husband of his sister Kunigonda. 

In the year 1(503, it was Philippe, now King of 
Castile, on whom devolved the duty of holding hin 
own in Gueldarlaml, and he ronsented to make a 
compromise at Roscndal, by which Charles of Guelder* 
was to be left in {Kmaessinn of the Nymwegen and 
Boermonde districts, surrendering the remainder of 
the duchy to Philippe. The ambitious young prince 
does not seem to have felt himself bound m any way 
by this treaty, and he soon sot to work to recover his 
dominions. We hear of him again in the spring of 
1B04, in connection with the fugitive Karl of Suffolk, 
Edmund do la Pole, styled the 4 * White Itoaw ” of 
England, who had escajied from England, but was in 
sore danger of being kept is a hostage by any foreign 
prince who gave him shelter for a time. Thus when 
Suffolk hoped to got assistance from Duke George of 
Saxony, ho applied to Charles of Guelder** for a pass¬ 
port to punts through his country to Friesland, having 
been allowed to leave Aachen by making lik brother 
Richard there responsible for his debts. But the 
Duke of Guelder* had his own game to play, for Suffolk 
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might he a useful pawn in winning help from Henry 
VII against Philippe of Castile, so, in spite of his safe- 
conduct, the unfortunate Suffolk was arrested and 
shut up in the Castle of Hattem. 

But it so chanced that when in July 1505 the King 
of Castile captured Hattem and Zutphen, he also 
seized the English pretender. Yet as Philippe was at 
that moment having money advanced him by King 
Henry, he could not well protect the fugitive, so he 
suffered him to escape to Wageningen, which belonged 
to Guelders, but as soon as Philippe had received the 
last instalment of English money, he shut up Suffolk 
in the citadel of Namur. When the King of Castile 
was driven by tempest on the English coast, early the 
following year, 1506, he was compelled to give up his 
hostage to Henry VII, who promised to spare his life. 1 

After the death of Philippe, Charles Duke of Guelders 
continued to give constant worry and anxiety to the 
new Regent; and, as we shall see, he had this great 
advantage over the Princess Marguerite, inasmuch 
as she could not often carry out bold measures, for 
she had to consult her father and her generals at 
every step; while the Duke Charles, being his own 
master, was free to act with prompt decision when any 
delay or hesitation might have proved fatal. It 
will be well to give a broad outline of the subsequent 
career of this brave and ambitious young Duke of 
Guelders, as it will make the story more simple to 
follow although we may have to allude again to certain 
events in following the later reign of Marguerite 
Duchess of Savoy as Regent of the Netherlands. 

* Suffolk was beheaded on April 30, 1513. 
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One of the most important »»f Duke Chnrle* « strong¬ 
holds wan the fortress of Pouderoyon, which was well 
fortified, situated on the frontier «f Brabant and 
Holland, not far from the river Mens**, and placed 
most conveniently for frequent border raids into 
the neighbouring countries. It has been mid by hw 
enemies that this young captain was in the habit of 
fighting more like » brigand than a print*. But in 
those days the terms may almostbemid to have been 
interohangettble. 

We have already soon, by the efforts made at 
various times in the Diets of the Empire, in the 
struggle to secure the Jamdfriedo (Public Pence), 
how difficult it was to check private war between 
neighbouring lords, in the absence id any power 
strong enough to restrain those turbulent knights. 
The rubber lords waylaid the merchants travelling 
near their strongholds, and even the great princes 
were quit© willing to support such lawlessness. All 
travel was absolutely unsafe in the earlier day* of 
Maximilian’s reign, and we cannot fad to remember 
the relentless manner in which unpaid mercenaries 
lived everywhere by pillage and highway roblwry. 
In short we cannot see that Charles of (luckier* 
differed much in this respect from other rulers of the 
land. 

In the year 1607 a desperate attack warn made upon 
the great military centre of Guelderland, the Cast le 
of Pouderoy tm. Count Jean of Egmontl, the chief 
eaptaia of the Regent of the Netherlands, collected 
the fighting men of Holland and Bota-ie-due under 
hi* command, and, with tho addition of four hundred 
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paid mercenaries, he laid siege to the stronghold. A 
blockhouse was built before the besieged town and all 
communications were cut off; but the garrison was 
fortunate in having for commander a gallant old 
soldier, Henri Ens, better known as Suydewint, who 
was more than a match both in craft and valour for 
the besiegers. Time passed on and he defied all their 
attacks until the young Duke of Guelders was able 
to come to the assistance of Pouderoyen and the 
siege was raised. There was a report that the men 
of Holland ran away in cowardly fashion, and the 
Regent was very indignant when she heard of this 
repulse. She wrote to her general: 

“ It is of course true that we must sometime meet 
with misfortune, but it seems to me that we endure 
it more often by our own fault than by Divine Will.” 

Later on this same fortress of Pouderoyen was 
besieged once more by Rodolph Prince of Anhalt, 
who came with a large army and was able to invest 
the place so completely that the garrison were com¬ 
pelled by famine to surrender, and unfortunately 
their brave captain, Suydewint, was crushed to 
death by a falling beam. But nothing more happened 
in any way commensurate with Anhalt's vast pre¬ 
parations, for although he had received orders to 
ravage all Guelderland with two thousand foot- 
soldiers of Bois-le-duc, we are told that all the 
“ pietons ” returned home without fighting ! 

As Captain-General of the Netherlands for Maxi¬ 
milian, Prince Rodolph was to receive a hundred 
golden florins of twenty-eight sous each week; he 
had twenty-four fighting men on horseback and 
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fourteen " hallebardiers ” for Lis guard, besides 
chariots for transport of tents, baggage, provisions, 
and ammunition. We wonder whether he was better 
paid than his soldiers, who undoubtedly deserted for 
want of money and food. This was always the great 
difficulty with Maximilian, who, with all his vast 
schemes of conquest, was always so terribly short of 
money. We have seen how reluctant the States were 
to vote him any subsidies; even the small sums 
promised, hardly ever reached the sovereign until 
too late, and the letters of the Regent Marguerite to 
her father are one long lamentation concerning the 
sufferings of her army. 

Here are a few instances. The garrison of Tiel 
in December 1507 implore the Regent to pay them 
that which is owing, as, for the most part, the men 
have no coat or doublet or shirt on their backs, and 
have nothing to eat. If cloth is sent them and 
payment for a fortnight, they will have patience a 
little longer, otherwise they must give up the city 
for want of the necessaries of life. Breda makes the 
same appeal through Henry of Nassau. The Prince 
of Anhalt had already written from the camp before 
Pouderoyen in the same strain. 

Florent of Egmond sends word that the garrison 
of Arnheim threaten to surrender the city : 

“ Madame . . . the Captains have come to tell me 
finally and positively that they cannot hold out; 
they are in such great necessity and have suffered so 
much, that if money be not sent within fourteen days, 
they will leave the town . .. but I do not know where 
to find even a hundred florins, by credit or other- 
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wise . . . and for want of pay, they will abandon the 
city-“ 

The rebel Duke Charles had his own troubles, but 
he was rather more fortunate, for his men were 
fighting for their country and could not have been 
quite ho destitute, ns they were amongst their own 
people. They are reported to have said that they 
would rather fight without pay for their Duke, than 
receive money to take the side of Burgundy. 

When the Peace of Cambray was signed on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1508, it was decided, with regard to the duchy 
of t*ueldera, that with the county of Zutphen it 
should remain under the rule of Charles of Egmond 
fur the present ; he was to make restitution of all 
the places he had taken in Holland, while in return 
he was to receive back the fortresses which he had 
lost in Guolderland. But Charles, the irrepressible, 
was not one to l«n bound by any contract. At the 
very time of signing this one he was at open strife 
with hia neighbour, the warlike Bishop of Utrecht, 
The Duke of Guelder* had sent a strong company of 
his men in boats to take possession of the prelate’s 
house ” Kuinder,” in a harbour of the sea near 
Holland and Friesland, in a commanding position, 
for the merchant traffic was compelled to pass by that 
way. Indeed this ” Kuinder " was looked upon as 
the key of the situation, and it was a proud moment 
for Duke Charles when his soldiers seized the strong¬ 
hold, and fortified it still more with bulwarks, after 
pillaging the whole place and taking the Bishop’s 
men prisoners. 

Not content with this act of aggression, Charles of 
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Egmond was giving trouble again the next year, 
and Maximilian urges the Regent to send her Maitre 
d’hotel, Jerome Yent, to remonstrate with the 
aggressor and persuade him to keep the peace, 
according to his sworn undertaking. But soft words 
did not succeed better than hard blows, and in March, 
1509, we find that Charles has taken the church of 
Barneveld and is making a fortified place of it, thus 
putting the holy edifice to a sacrilegious use. This 
was apparently the last straw, for the King of the 
Romans now uses very strong language in his letter 
to his daughter. 

"... certain devils believe that I am breaking the 
peace while their beloved idol, the aforesaid Charles 
of Egmond, is only too anxious to keep it. Ah ! I 
will revenge myself upon this traitor because he 
has so villainously broken the peace, and turns us 
into ridicule. But I promise you upon my faith, 
that I will soon show by the help of God, to our 
aforesaid traitors, liars, rebels, such a lesson and 
punishment when I meet them, that for a year 
after, they will not save their tongues or their 
ears. ...” 

No result followed all his angry and bombastic 
language. Charles of Guelders seemed to be more 
prosperous than ever, although the young heir to 
the English throne, Henry VIII, had sent Ma xim ilian, 
the previous year, 1,500 archers to help in the war 
against Guelderland. The war went smouldering on 
fox many months, breaking out in one place after 
another, in bold defiance of all treaties. ,■ 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1510, some 
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one makes a most amazing suggestion, which Maxi¬ 
milian appears to take quite seriously. If peace 
cannot be obtained by fighting, why not try a peace¬ 
ful alliance, and sacrifice one of the granddaughters 
of the King of the Romans as a bride for this un¬ 
conquerable brigand prince ? It was the Princess 
Isabelle, the second daughter of Philippe of Castile 
and his wife Juana, then barely nine years old, who 
appears to have been selected. A great deal of 
correspondence followed on the subject, and there 
were most complicated negotiations ; for neither side 
had any confidence in the other. 

These were some of the conditions. Isabelle being 
a minor, the betrothal was to be only by word of 
mouth. If it were broken off after this, the forfeit 
was to be a fine of 200,000 gold florins of the Rhine. 
The young bride was to be taken under strong escort 
to Bois-le-duc, where she was to be received by the 
deputies of the States of Guelders, as “ dame heriti&re 
du pays.” After this ceremony the Princess was to 
return to the care of her aunt, the Regent of the 
Netherlands, until she should attain the age of 
sixteen, when the marriage would be carried out. 
Then follows a long list of the fortresses to be given 
up on each side, and all kinds of minute details as to 
the pension Charles of Guelders is to receive, and, 
amongst other things, how the duchy of Guelders and 
the county of Zutphen are to revert to Maximilian 
if Isabelle dies without leaving a male heir. 

But it is needless to enumerate all the clauses of 
the treaty, as, after lingering on for months, the whole 
matter was abruptly broken off before the end of the 
9 
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year, during which, time hostilities had been going 
on much as usual. The Bishop of Utrecht, whose 
unfortunate proximity to the restless and war-loving 
Charles made him the easiest point of attack, has 
to be helped with an armed force, while he, poor man, 
has to raise five hundred horsemen and fifteen hundred 
foot-soldiers to repair the fortifications of the frontier 
and to guard the approaches of the Rhine, so that 
the passage may be kept open. It is very doubtful 
how far the Duke of G-uelders took this marriage 
scheme seriously, for he stoutly refused to h umil iate 
himself so far as even to pay homage to Maximilian. 

Certainly the idea of rewarding the rebel prince 
with a bride of the House of Hapsburg almost became 
an international scandal. Even Frederick of Eg- 
mond, father of Maximilian’s general, Elorent of 
Egmond, and head of the family, wrote that he could 
not have a treaty of that sort made with his kinsman, 
and absolutely refused his consent. If the Regent 
persisted in such intentions, would she release him 
from his oath of allegiance and suffer him to save his 
own honour and estates % Then Ferdinand, Ring of 
Aragon, expresses his indignation, and adds that in 
all that concerns the children of his daughter Juana, 
he has the first right to be consulted. Lastly Henry 
Vin is very much annoyed and expresses his 
strong objections, for the young Isabelle is a niece 
of his wife Katharine of Aragon. Most diplomatic 
apologies and many explanations have to be offered 
before there is calm once more on the troubled 
waters. 

Meantime Charles of Guelders continues his con- 
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stant policy of aggression. It seems diffi cult for us 
to understand how such a small State can steadily 
resist, during long years, a powerful prince like Maxi¬ 
milian. But, in fact, he was too much absorbed in 
his foreign wars to assemble and lead a sufficient 
force to conquer Guelderland, once for all, and thus 
put an end to this ceaseless, irritating petty war. 
So it dragged on, and occasionally the Emperor was 
very much annoyed when his advice was not taken. 
Thus with regard to the siege of Venloo in 1511, he 
had suggested that a blockhouse should be built at 
Wageningen to isolate the city and prevent the 
arrival of help and supplies. But the Flemish general 
and the English captain, “ Edoart Poining,” preferred 
to batter the walls for three days and then attempt 
to take Yenloo by assault; upon which they were 
driven back with great loss. Maximilian, on hearing 
of this, makes the pious remark that we must take the 
fortune of war as God sends it, but regrets that his 
advice was not taken, “ as we know some little 
about such affairs/'’ 

So Charles continues his turbulent career, with 
varying fortune. He may be placed under the Ban 
of the Empire, or the Pope may pronounce an inter¬ 
dict against him, but, although he is a zealous Catholic, 
nothing seems to trouble him much. In 1519, the 
year of the Emperor’s death, he is sufficiently pros¬ 
perous to marry, with much pomp, the daughter of 
the Duke of Luneburg; while in spite of every 
treaty, he can usually depend upon the help of the 
King of France. So he goes on his way, full of courage 
and ambition until the end of his days in 1538, 
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and I cannot do better than quote as his epitaph 
the words of a French historian : 

“ Homme astucieux, fecond en ressources, souvent 
vaincu mais jamais abattu par les re vers, et qui, 
apr&s chaque defaite, se relive par son genie au 
dessus des coups de la fortune.” 



CHAPTER Xt 
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J N «tn earlier chapter, wm followed the Princess 
■ Marguerite, daughter of Maximilian, on her third 
marriage venture, to the fair land of Kavoy. After 
all her him! uxpork>noa of life and adventure, she was 
handy two-and-twenty v*mr» old when, in January 
1502, ahe baoamu the wife of a young prineo of her 
own age, Philibert II le Beau, Duke of Savoy. He 
was already well known as a gallant and successful 
captain, having served in the army of Maximilian 
during the war against Florence, m far bank as 1497. 
Hk mother, Marguerite d« Bourbon, who had died 
in his early childhood, was sister-in-law of the great 
Anne do Beaujeu, by whom his sister Louise (mother 
of Francois 1) was brought up and married to the 
Due d’AnguulSme. Philibert also received his early 
education at the Court of the Regent of Franco, and 

m 
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it is quite possible that he may have already met 
his future bride in the pleasant gardens of Amboise, 
as a “ douce et naive enfant/’ 

That delightful old chronicler, Jehan le Maire, 
cannot say enough in praise of the young Duke of 
Savoy. 

“ A prince flourishing in his youth, distinguished 
for his strength and beauty, abounding in possessions, 
reposing in the peaceful tranquillity of his realm, 
feared by his enemies, honoured by his friends, 
loved and served by all his loyal subjects, and to 
whom for the height of his great felicity, so richly 
favoured by the gods, for three years there was 
sent to him as wife and companion a precious celestial 
flower named Marguerite; the most illustrious lady 
in the world, be it ever so great in its circumference ; 
most worthy daughter of the Majesty Caesar Augus¬ 
tine of the most invincible King Maximilian, Modera¬ 
tor of the imperial sceptre of the Romans.” 

He was a wise ruler, for while there was war on 
every side of him, he spared his people the horrors 
of being invaded and overrun by foreign mercenaries, 
proclaiming the neutrality of Savoy. He was 
courted alike by France and Austria, and obtained 
good training for his soldiers by allowing them to 
serve for pay on either side; a curious plan which 
appears to have been quite approved of in those 
days. Philibert received Louis XII with princely 
hospitality at Turin, while at the same time Maxi¬ 
milian was entirely friendly to the young Duke, 
and confirmed him in his possession of the lands 
granted to his ancestors by Charles IV. When the 
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French army passed through Savoy, tin* thrifty 
peasants sold them provisions and forage at a good 
prion, while the French King found it worth hia 
while t« pay 80JKH) livre* » month lor the neutrality 
of the ruler. 

Philibert also had the honour of being appointed 
Imperial Viear for Italy, lie allowed broad tolent* 
tion in advance r»f Ida age, by encouraging the Jew* 
to take up their abode, and even !hi treated with 
juatioe, in hi* dominion*. He deserved well of his 
subject*, for he carried out useful reforms in his 
government, and joined with hi* wife in eager scheme* 
for the foiuuting «f school* and hospitals. There 
was another great work which they proposed to 
carry out together. The mother of the Duke, 
Marguerite tie Bourbon, had vowed to build a stately 
sepulchral church at Brou, near Bourg-en-Brew#; 
hut she died in 1483, before she conhl carry out 
her purpose, and had bequeathed it as a legacy to 
her infant son. However, in the days to oome, it 
was on Marguerite that devolved, by tragic mis* 
fortune the carrying out of the solemn vow, and 
tho building of that beautiful church which hua boon 
an enduring treasure for so many pilgrims. 

Philibert, was a passionate lover of hunting, and 
one day in September 1504, he went forth on a sultry 
morning to chase the wild hoar. He rod® through 
the thick woods, ho moused tho deep valleys and 
climbed tho mountains in pursuit., until the hoar 
which ho was pursuing crowed the Alburns*, and tht 
hunter, in his «g«ra«t», sprang from his how and 
pursued the Soto animal on foot. Overcome with 
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fatigue, weary and thirsty, the young prince drank 
freely of a fountain by the wayside and threw him¬ 
self on the grass in utter exhaustion. Overheated 
by the chase, he took a chill, which was followed by 
fever, and., notwithstanding the devoted care and 
love of his wife, Philibert died on September 10, 
1504, in the room where he was born at Pont d’Ain. 
His reign had lasted but seven years, and his happy 
mar ried life barely three. The story of his last 
fatal hunting expedition, and of his lamented death, 
is told in quaint allegorical fashion by Jehan le 
Make, who dwells upon the devotion of the Princess 
Marguerite, hex vows and prayers for her husband's 
life, and, finally, of her utter desolation. 

After she had outlived the first crushing agony 
of loss, the young widow set herself to carry out 
the vow of Marguerite de Bourbon, by building the 
splendid memorial church at Brou, a work which 
was continued for twenty-five years, at immense 
cost, with the help of all the most famous architects 
and sculptors in Europe. But she was not destined 
long to watch it rising in beauty from the ground, 
for after the death of her brother Philippe, she was 
summoned back to her native land, to govern as 
Regent for her infant nephew Charles, and to under¬ 
take the care of her orphaned nieces. 

Maximilian had no deske to live amongst tire 
turbulent burghers who had always defied his au¬ 
thority, and he chose this solution of the difficulty. 
The selection of his daughter was fully justified, as 
we shall see in the long years that follow, by her 
highminded and trustworthy statesmanship as well 
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m by her scrupulous integrity. Of all the period 
which follows, w« have a most full anti interesting 
account in the hundred* of private letters which 
passed Iwtweoii the imperial father and daughter, 
and which have been moat fortunately preserved 
ttl us. 

The document which planed Marguerite in the 
stately position of Governess or Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands t* in this comprehensive style; 

** The guardianship, regency, and government of 
our dear and much-loved children, Charles Archduke 
of Austria, Prince of Spain , . . and of his brother 
and sisters; we appoint her administrator of the 
persons, Indie* and goods, land*, lordship)* and 
count rtea of our said children, with full and entire 
power and authority to do, oversew and accomplish 
in all thing.* occurring in the mid lands ... as much 
in point of justice, of favour, and of finances, offices, 
benefices, confirmations and freedom, . . 

It may lie interesting at this point to define exactly 
what was meant by the Netherlands at the time 
when Marguerite Duchess of Savoy began to .ml® 
over them. W« dial! include the whole of th« 
modern kingdom* of Belgium and Holland, with a 
alight alteration of the frontier towards France, 
The province of Bilge, which ia now included in 
Belgium, was then a half •independent State subject 
to the Empire, Plunder* and Artoia were feudally 
under the rule of Franco; the Duchy of Brabant, 
the County of liainault, the County of Namur, all 
imperial, were comprised in Belgium, The present 
kingdom of Holland consists of the county of Holland, 



the disputed Duchy of Guelder*, and the provinces 
of West Friesland, Groningen, and other smaller 
territories, while the bishopric of Utrwht was added 
in 1527. Four distinct languages were spoken in 
those lands: French, Dutch or Dow German, Walloon, 
and ordinary High German. The whole of these 
states except Flanders and Artois were part rtf the 
ancient IiOtharingian kingdom ; a debatable land, 
the scene of countless dynastic quarrels, and the 
field of unnumbered fierce battles. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, each of these small territories had a 
ruler of its own; each one enlarged its boundaries 
in turn by marriage or conquest, or became extinct 
to receive a new nomination from the Etnjmror. 

These provinces contained an industrious and 
thriving population with something of a common 
bond between them, and when they were by slow 
degrees combined under the sway of Burgundy, 
they were able to act as a nation, for the mutual 
interest of the burghers, though these were by no 
m®an» peaceful subjects of their ruler. The towns 
of the Netherlands began m centres of population 
gathered round some feudal castle, or sacred shrine, 
or most frequently in sonic situation conveniently 
adapted for trade. They grew strong under the 
patronage of their lords, yet in constant strife with 
^tm, until they had attained m independence which 
ioon made them all-powerful. Each province liad 
its own Aasembly and Estates, the burghers having 
ah the real power of government in their hands. 

W© can ae® what a difficult tank awaited the 
Princess Marguerite in ruling these shrewd and deter- 
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mined i*it m<m. 'flu* great point in her favour wm 
that, I**r« it Fleming. **f tit** ran* of their ancient 
aovereigns, tin* cities were personally attached to 
her. Her ruining «•«< welcomed with cmthuauMcm 
by the jw?r*j*le, and her return t« Rrnbant wa* a 
triumphal progress. In April I SOT wise mm pro¬ 
claimed GovernorGeneral of the Netherlands by the 
Eat a tea at {ant vain, arid on July 7 following, she made 
her format entry into Midme*, and took poMemtion 
of the stately palace prepared for her. 

The care of all h«*r brother'* children now devolved 
upon her, with the exception of the infant Catalina, 
who wm left in Hp&itt with her poor mother Juana, 
and Ferdinand, the second anti, aged four, who was 
brought iip by hut grandfather Ferdinand. There 
was Eleonora, the eldest, now nine yeanudd ; Charles, 
the heir, burn on February JM, 1500; Rubella, bom 
on August IS, IfiOi; and little Marie, who wita nob 
quite two years old. The loving devotion of Mar¬ 
guerite t« these children, whom she watohod over 
with more than a mother’* tomtarnww, never failed 
throughout their chequered live#; although, as we 
ahal) mm, aha had but little vwfce in the marmgaa 
arranged for them later by their grandfather, to carry 
nut th« policy of hia life. 

The tutor* Appointed hy Mwtimtlkn for the Arch¬ 
duke Chartwi were Guillaume tics Croy, I ami of Ctii&nrea 
and Adrian of 1 Hreoht, who wm later chonen Pope, 
am Adrian VI. tinder thc« great men were Route 
Vacua anil Route VivAs, dtetingukhed nuholara who 
undertook the pntothaU part of the boy's education. 
Cbarha now becalms the centre around whom all 
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the imperial plana revolved. It- wm for hw sake that 
Maximilian declared that he must cross the Alps 
to Italy, and receive the diaderu of Empire from 
the Pop?, and for this purpose he retjuired liberal 
help from the Estates. He demanded an army of 
30,000 men, but in faet was only aide to raw? about 
12,000 with great difficulty. 

To secure the help or neutrality of Henry VII, he 
actually conceived the wild plan of marrying his 
daughter Marguerite to thin King, so much older than 
herself, 4 with the proviso that she should spend four 
month* of the year in her government of the Nether¬ 
lands. But Marguerite had suffered too much already 
from her painful experience in France, in Spain, and 
in Savoy during her short life of twenty-six years, 
and aha firmly refused to l«e given in marriage again. 
Her father was cotnpdled to |*« satisfied with her 
loyal help and intelligent devotion to hi# interests, 
and, with his usual impetuosity, he now prepared for 
the long-desired journey to Home, where he wm to 
receive the imp?rial crown. But dnmppnntment 
awaited him on every aide; the Estates were more 
unwilling and dilatory than ever in raising t he promised 
troops ; the Swiss were bought over by French gold, 
and Venice refused to allow Ins {manage with art 
armed force through her dominion*. 

Confident as ever, he had written to hi* daughter: 
** Nous trouvorona toujour* le ehemin d« Home," hut 
in the end he wan forced to yield to adverse fate, 
Hk army was not strong enough to force a way 
through unfriendly States, and he resolved to depart 

* llwj VII mm 8lly.|w«,, 
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from immemorial ru*toin amt rwivfl hb imperial 
lilt «• m hb own city of Trent. On February 4, 1508, 
In* w».» solemnly proclaimed with great pomp ami 
ceremony iii flu* a nr in nt t nthedml, ns " Holy 
Ron inn Emperor," It b true that he cidled himself 
" Emperor-Elect," but in common usage it wi» 
always ** Emperor," i‘«p Julius II wm quito 
willing l« agree to this, us the lust thing hr wished 
for wits the miming of it great German army to 
Ron to. The of Maximilian I followed 

h»t» example- indeed, only his grandson Charles V 
underwent any form of Rapid coronation. 

Hut tint Venetian* were not forgiven for refusing hte 
pannage, and the Emperor most unwisely went to 
war with them, invading their territory from three 
*odc*e Vumsai, Friuli, and the Valley of the Adige. 
He felt «o sure of victory that ho wrote, on March I, 
to the Elector of Haxony ; 

"The Venetian* {aunt their lion with two tot in 
the sea, the third on the plains, and tha fourth on the 
mountains. We have nearly won the foot on the 
mountain*, for only one claw is wanting, which with 
God** help will be ount in eight days, and then we 
shall conquer the foot on the platna ato, M 

But the fortune of war wan against him. Hi* 
general Trautaon fell in battle with the Venetians, who 
put to the r«iit km army with great low*. Pitigliano waa 
aucremdul in the domain* of Verona, white in the 
t»«t, Alvtano sensed lions, Triwate, and other hereditary 
lands of the Ilapabttrp, and the fleet of Vtmbe took 
poswwmn of Fititnt and threatened the whole ©oast. 
In vain Maximilian made denperato effort* to row hii 
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people, but only the Tyrolese made any response, 
and before the end of June he was obliged ?*» con- 
elude a throe-yeura’ truce, which left nil her con¬ 
quests in the hand* of Venice, with the exception uf 

Adelsberg. 

But this success of the great HepubSie only served 
to increase the jealousy with winch xlm was hx*krd 
upon by her neighbours, and this did much to help the 
Emperor in carrying out the league of t "umbray, of 
which the secret object- was the ruin of Wince, al¬ 
though it was ostensibly to settle matters with Franco 
and Guelderiaud. Marguerite and Matthew lavng 
Bishop of Gurk were nppintrd by Maximilian to 
receive the French deputies at Cambtay, in I >wtmd»er 
1508. A temporary settlement w■»* made with 
Guelderiaud, where Charles of F.gmond continued to 
give peraiatent trouble, and then began the real, secret 
business of the league, which was to meliule the 
Emperor, Pope Julius II, France, and Arag<»«. 

George d’Ambuise spoke for the French King and 
made »o many difficulties that only the Dm hens of 
Savoy’s threat of returning home, brought lum to 
make terms. By their combined action, each of these 
various powers was to recover the cities they rtawird 
m taken by Venice. The Pop demanded Ravenna, 
Rimini, Faemiw, and other towns *4 the Romagna; 
tht Braperor desired to recover all the hinds taken by 
Vaniee in the recent war, adding to these Verona, 
Treviso, Padua, Vkjeiwa, and Friuli; Spin was to 
receive the seaports of Apulia, Monopoti, Tram, Brin- 
din, and Otranto, while Franco claimed Bergamo, 
Bretek, Cremona, and the Ghi&ra d'Adda, Tin 
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investiture of Milan was also to be given to the French 
King on payment of 100,000 crowns. 

When all this was settled, war was declared by 
France on April 7,1509, and a few weeks later Julius 
II proclaimed the ban of the Church against Venice 
and its lands. Maximilian was then making a desperate 
struggle at the Diet of Worms to induce the Estates 
to provide sufficient men and money. But never 
did he meet with less success. He was overwhelmed 
with complaints, the Council broke up in confusion, 
and the Emperor was compelled to raise money by 
pledging tolls, mines, and every source of income to 
pay the troops he had raised. 

Meantime Venice had brought together a splendid 
army of more than 30,000 infantry, with good foreign 
levies of Stradiots and other horsemen. They began 
the campaign by capturing and burning Treviglio, but 
meantime the French had crossed the Adda and taken 
Bivolta. The first important incident was the battle 
of Agnadello, 1509, when the French attacked the 
Venetian army on the march towards Cremona, when 
they were spread out over four miles of rough ground, 
and the artillery was not available. The impetuous 
general Alviano fought with desperate valour, but 
his company was almost destroyed and he himself 
was taken prisoner. Pitigliano with his men-at-arms 
retreated in good order, but the heavy cannon were 
left behind and the day was lost by Venice (May 14, 
1509). 

There is a very interesting letter from Maximilian 
to his daughter, in which he tells the whole 
story: 
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“ Very dear and much, beloved daughter, to-day 
we have received letters from our brother and cousin, 
the King of France, by which he writes to us that on 
the fourteenth of the month he had a battle with 
our common enemies, the Venetians, and that he has 
been victorious and won the same, and remains master 
of the field, having taken prisoner, with several others, 
the principal chief and captain of the army (Barto¬ 
lommeo d’Alviano). Our ambassador, Messire Andre 
de Burgo, who was present at the battle, writes to 
us that he has seen quite four thousand dead. By 
other letters which the Master of the French Posts 
has written, we learn that there are from ten to 
twelve thousand dead or taken, and that our afore¬ 
said brother and cousin has gained forty pieces of 
artillery. We hear also that the strength of the said 
Venetians in the battle was twenty thousand men 
and the French a little more. Farewell, my very 
dear and beloved daughter ; may our Lord have you 
in His keeping. 

“ Written at Angelberg, the 18th day of May 1509. 

“ Your good father, Maximilian.” 

It is difficult to account for the extraordinary panic 
which this easy victory of Louis XII caused to the 
Venetians. Apparently it was not so much the 
severity of their defeat as the mutinous behaviour of 
their own militia, who fled and dispersed at once. 
The Republic yielded all the disputed lands so rapidly 
that they lost all the advantages they might have 
gained by skilful negotiation. 
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W ! 11I*K the whole cont inent of Europe was .shaken 
by the storm am! stress of war, the old King 
of England, Henry VII, was slowly pausing away from 
the scene whore he had played so eager a part. His 
death, on April t'l of the year 1609, wm a matter of 
international importance, m& the plane of the cold and 
crafty man of wide experience was to he taken by a 
young prince of barely eighteen, flamboyant in body 
and mind, whose accession was greeted by his subjects 
with l«ud enthusiasm. It may be interesting at this 
point to quote a few contemporary opinions with 
regard to Henry VIII. In a letter of William Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, to the famous Erasmus, ho says: 

** 1 have no fear that when you heard that out 
prince, now Henry VIII, whom we may well call our 
Octavius, had succeeded to his father’s throne, all 
10 m 
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your melancholy left v**» at once. For what may 
you not promise to yourself fr«*m u prime with whose 
extraordinary and almost divine character you are 
well acquainted! . . . Hut when you know what a 
hero he now shows himself, h«w windy h» l*d»ive*, 
what a lover h*> » of Justice anti goodness, what 
affection ho bear* to the learned, I will venture to 
swear that you will ami no wing* to fly to behold this 
new and auspicious star. . . . Avarice is expdlrd tin* 
country, Liberality scatters wealth with a bounteous 
hand. Our King doe* not iWitn gold or gent* *»r 
precious metals, hut virtue, glory, immortality." 

The Venetian ambassador d«acri!»e# Henry m ” very 
handsome. Nature could n«*t have done more 
for him. II** w much handsomer than anv other 

aT 

sovereign in Christendom. . . . He is very accom¬ 
plished, a good musician, **omjaw* well, is a capital 
horseman, a fun* Jotwter, speak* French, Latin, and 
Spattiak. . , . He is fond of hunting, and never take* 
this diveraion without tiring ttitto «r ten hone*. , , . 
Ho » extremely fond of tennis. ..." 

Almost the first step of the young King was to 
carry out his father’s wishes with regard to hw 
marriage with Katharine of Aragon. To this he 
wa» most strongly urged by Ferdinand of ripatn ami 
by hi* own Council, who could trot hear to loan the 
gold of the young widow’s dowry. i!« wrote to 
Marguerite Dnohiwa of Havpy, that ho would n«t dis¬ 
obey hJb father*a commands, strengthened m they 
wart by the dkponmtkiii of the Popp, and by the 
friendship between Kngland and Austria, m hw awter 
Mary was betrothed to Charles iter nephew, and also 
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the nephew of Katharine, Ho the marriage wa« 
carried out »» June tl» lean than two month# alter 
his father \h death. Then followed the splendid coro¬ 
nation of King and Queen, after which Henry found 
time from hi* various amusements, to conuidtr with 
his Council the part he ahould play in European policy, 

A* we have already seen in the last chapter, Pope 
and Emperor, France and Spain had all mined the 
hue and cry after Venice; hut of all these, lamia XII, 
the hereditary foe of England, was in a position to 
profit the most. Ilia recent victory over Ven.be at 
Agnadetlu (May 14, 150B) had secured for him 
Milan and the territory of Venice m far aa the river 
Miiwio; it also threatened Ferdinand** hold of 
Naples. This was the situation which faced the new 
King of England, a mere hoy who had to hold his 
own amongst such seasoned intriguers m Ferdinand 
of Spain, Maximilian of Austria, lamb XII of France, 
and Pope Julius, each of whom was nearly throe 
times his ago. He was indignant to find them all in 
league against Venice, the unchanging ally of England 
and the bulwark of Christendom against the Turk, 
Henry had fmml* of bis own amongst the diitm- 
gttbshcd scholars of the Republic, her merchants were 
indispensable to the commerce of linden, her galleys 
called twine a year at Southampton on the way to 
mid front Flanders, and the trade with Venice was 
moat profitable to both conntrbs. 

On the day after his coronation, the young King 
had fomented to the Venetian ambassador the victory 
of Franea at Agnadelfo, and, shortly after, he wrote 
to rymoaatrate with the sovereigns of Europe against 
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the injustice of their Venetian crusade. He also 
commissioned his ambassador at Rome to watch over 
the interests of Venice as well as those of his own 
country, and persuaded the Pope to remove the ban 
of the Church from the Doge and his subjects. 

Instead of making war, however, on France, his 
hereditary foe, his first warlike enterprise was to 
send 1,500 archers to help in the Netherlands against 
Guelders, as had been agreed by treaty. He vainly 
tried to persuade Maximilian to accept arbitration 
and make peace with his life-long enemy, even 
although the French King used the familiar argu¬ 
ment that all Christendom must unite to turn their 
arms against the Infidel. He wrote in the same strain 
to Ferdinand his father-in-law, announcing that he 
was about to raise an expedition for the destruction 
of the enemies of the Faith. This, he said that he 
owed to God for his peaceful accession, while on 
another occasion he declared " that he cherished, like 
an heirloom, the ardour against the Infidel which he 
inherited from his father.” It must be added that 
this generous purpose did not trouble his later life 
much more than it had done that of the cold Henry 
VII. It turned out to be only one of those useful 
diplomatic fictions, by which any sovereign of that 
time who desired peace could say that it was im¬ 
perative in order to fight the Turk. 

Yet we must do Henry VIII the justice to own 
that he did raise an expedition for a crusade, which 
sailed from Plymouth in May 1511, to join in the 
King of Spain's attack on the Moors. However, it 
came to no result, for the Christian allies quarrelled 
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soon after landing, and Ferdinand informed the 
English general that he was about to make peace with 
the Infidel, as he had a fresh difficulty to settle at 
home with the King of France. 

Meantime we must return to Maximilian and his 
continued war with Venice. The defeat of Agnadello 
had been so crushing for the moment that the Rulers 
of the Republic were willing to make peace almost 
on any terms. They actually offered the Emperor 
the restitution of all his lands which they had taken, 
the imperial suzerainty should be recognised, and a 
large yearly subsidy should be paid in token of 
homage. But the ambassadors of Venice were not 
even allowed to have audience with him, and he 
refused to listen to any advice. The Republic had 
offered him a deadly insult in 1507, when she refused 
his passage through her territory to go to Rome for 
his coronation, and nothing but her utter ruin would 
satisfy his vengeance. 

It was about midsummer that Maximilian once 
more opened the campaign in person at the head of 
15,000 men. The Venetian army had concentrated 
in the direction of the French advance, and he met 
with scarcely any opposition. That which he had 
refused as a gift he would take as his right, and 
fortune favoured him at first, for by the middle of 
July he had regained with but little loss, one after 
another, all the cities which had been taken from him. 
It was with the utmost satisfaction that he received 
the news of the Pope having recovered the cities of 
Romagna, while the Spanish King had been successful 
in seizing the ports of Apulht. Full of triumph and 
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exultation, the Emperor laboriously brought D-i© 
artillery across the Brenner Pass to continue 3ais* 
victorious career, when a sudden change took place - 

The Venetian rule was very popular in all the dis- 
tricts conquered, for it was just, and the taxa'fci 033 - 
was lighter than it had ever been before. The towns 
were therefore loyal to the Republic, and as the Em¬ 
peror could only spare a small garrison in each place > 
his tenure was most insecure. Thus the Venetians 
easily regained Padua, which Maximilian again, be¬ 
sieged and did much damage with his heavy artillery, 
but he was unable to take the city by the most 
vigorous assaults. At length in October, to tire 
surprise of every one, he suddenly raised the siege 
and returned hastily to the Tyrol. The Chevalier 
Bayard was in the French army before Padua, and 
his faithful chronicler, the “Loyal serviteur,” gives 
such a picturesque and detailed account of tlxis 
strange incident that it is worthy of quotation. 

At the gate of Padua towards Vicenza, the Em¬ 
peror's artillery had made a great breach in Lire 
fortifications, but the Venetians had dug a wide, 
trench behind, which was filled with gunpowder and 
inflammable materials and could be blown up at a 
moment's notice. When the Emperor saw this great) 
hole, he expressed his amazement to the noble lords 
near him that, with so many besiegers, the city liad 
not been taken by assault on this side. When Ire 
went back to his tent, having thought over Lire 
matter, he sent a letter to the French general. La 
Palisse, describing the breach and suggesting that 
the French gentlemen, the men-at-arms, should lead 
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let him place them on foot with us French men-at- 
arms to make the assault, and then his Lands- 
knechte can follow, if they care to.” 

The Good Knight’s opinion was considered most 
wise, and his message was sent to the Emperor, who 
thought it very fair and reasonable, for he had a high 
sense of honour. So he caused his drums and trum¬ 
pets to summon all the princes, lords, and captains 
of Germany, Burgundy, and Hainault. When they 
were all assembled in his presence, Maximilian told 
them that he proposed within an hour to make an 
assault upon the city, of which he had already told 
the French gentlemen, who were all anxious to do 
their duty, and who begged that the gentlemen of 
Germany would go with them and follow where they 
showed the way. “ Therefore, gentlemen,” he added, 
“ I earnestly pray that you will accompany them to 
the breach and go on foot with them ; and I hope by 
the help of God that the first assault will deliver the 
enemy into our hands.” 

When the Emperor had finished his speech a 
sudden strange and wonderful noise arose amongst 
the Germans, and lasted for the space of half an hour. 
Then one of them, who was charged to speak for all, 
replied that they were not the sort of people who 
would go on foot, or who would go thus to a breach, 
but that their real condition was to fight like gentle¬ 
men on horseback. No other answer could Maxi¬ 
milian obtain, yet, however much it displeased him, 
he gave no sign, but simply said : “ Well, my lords, 
we must consider what is best to be done.” 

Then he immediately called a gentleman of his 
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guard and said to him: “ Go to the tent of my cousin, 
the Lord of La Palisse; commend me to him and 
to all the French lords . . . and tell them that the 
assault will not be made to-day/' 

The chronicler adds: 

“ I do not know how it was, but the night after 
this happened, the Emperor went off suddenly about 
forty miles from the camp, and from thence ordered 
his people to raise the siege/’ 1 

This is a striking instance of Maximilian’s quick, 
impetuous temper, which made him yield to a sudden 
impulse, regardless of consequences. It was a fatal 
step, for his retreat to the Tyrol did much towards 
breaking up the League against Venice, who gradually 
regained all that she had lost. During the siege, 
Marguerite had received frequent letters from her 
father, and he tries to explain his retreat by the great 
strength of the garrison, their powerful artillery, but 
above all he alludes to the want of spirit and enter¬ 
prise amongst his own followers, of which the 
chronicler of Bayard gives so vivid an example. Yet 
he had not given up all hope of ultimate success, for 
he ends his letter : “By the help of God ... we will 
constrain them to render us obedience.” 

Unfortunately for Maximilian, the Pope had 
changed his policy. He had obtained all that he de¬ 
sired, and on February 1510 he came to terms with 
Venice, who consented to yield him all ecclesiastical 
rights, free navigation in the Adriatic, and everything 
else that he demanded. The next object of Julius II 
was to expel the “barbarians” from Italy, and for this 
1 “ The Story of Bayard,” p. 134 (Christopher Hare). 
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purpose, he concluded a league for five ymm with the 
Swiss, who had hitherto given valuable md to France. 
He also looked for help from Knglandnnd the Emperor, 
who was, however, more hitter than ever against the 
Republic. He had spent his treasures on the war, 
he had borrowed large »mm from the Fugger*. hut 
he vainly sought to obtain adetpmte help from hi» 
subjects. 

In January 1510 he had made van* npjo-abt at the 
Diet, of Augsburg, for although they reluctantly v«Ur«f 
6,000 foot-sokliers nnd I ,H0U horsemen f«r *ix month*, 
the troops never arrival. On all «ud«-s the Swim were 
looked upon a* the turning--point for nu« <-*• IM* # #Sf«f that 
the proudest sovereigns of Europe were rontcating 
for the friendship of the mountain canton*. Fortu¬ 
nately for Maximilian, the French had interfered with 
the Swiss trade at Milan and tlnur mdtgmitiuu, 

» that, in February 1511, be was abb* to t-onrhuh* a 
defensive treaty with a large proportion of the rant «m», 
This placed him in ntt ttidefirntlent point mo when the 
Congrcma of Mantua mm hehl to the following month, 
and he wm able to refuse all the offers «d the f»«pc 4 
while the French still continued to bokl f heir aggre**tv« 
stand in Italy, 


CHAPTER XIII 


DIET OF AUG-SBURG-THE WARRIOR POPE JULIUS II 

1510-1511 

Diet of Augsburg refuses supplies for the war in Italy—Maximilian 
tries to raise an army—Pope Julius II makes peace with Venice and 
attacks Ferrara—Siege of Mirandola—Maximilian befriends the 
sons of Lodovico Sforza of Milan—His correspondence with his 
daughter Marguerite—She cannot obtain money for him from the 
Netherlands—Her wise advice. 

S EEN from the national point of view, the 
members of the Diet of Augsburg had made a 
great mistake when in January 1510, they had refused 
the earnest and repeated demands of their sovereign 
for adequate help in the campaign of Italy. By so 
doing they lost for Germany the opportunity of taking 
a predominant place in European politics, and left 
the Pope and Italy entirely in the hands of Prance. 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was passionately de¬ 
sirous of maintaining the greatness of the Empire and 
rousing the patriotism of his people. 

It is true that the Diet at last grudgingly voted the 
expenses of 1,800 horsemen and 6,000 foot-soldiers 
for six months, but the manner of raising them was 
so slow and inefficient that the troops never took the 
field. Moreover Maximilian could do nothing of 
importance with soldiers levied for so short a period, 
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his thoughts to “ the expulsion of the barbarian.” 
By his success alike in war and cunning diplomacy, 
he had recovered and increased the conquests of his 
predecessor, Alexander VI, and was now in a position 
to satisfy his ambition as a great temporal power. Yet 
he must have realised that he had only done all this 
by allying himself with the foreign invader of Italy, 
and it is possible that some feeling of remorse made 
him desire to drive out the invading French and 
leave his country free. He also saw grounds for alarm 
inthe overwhelming position of the French in Northern 
Italy, he could not forget the loss of his cherished city, 
Genoa, but above all, his hatred of Ferrara was 
scarcely veiled by the pious desire to add to the 
Church’s greatness the dominions of the Duke, who 
was an ally of France. Also his own profitable salt¬ 
works were interfered with by those of Ferrara at 
Comacchio. 

With these mixed motives, Julius suddenly turned 
against the ally who had been so useful to him, and 
by this disgraceful deed he won the applause of 
Italian patriots and was hailed as the Defender of 
his country. To his fiery, warlike spirit, these last 
years of battle must have been the most triumphant 
and happiest of his life. The war began with an 
incident which gave him the first advantage. The 
French King refused to pay the Swiss mercenaries 
a sum which he considered exorbitant, and when they 
withdrew from his service, the Pope hastened to engage 
them, to the number of fifteen thousand men. He 
then excommunicated Alfonso Duke of Ferrara, and 
Louis XII made the next move in the game by con- 
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voking a Synod of the French clergy at Tours, which 
justified war against the Pope, and threatened a 
General Council. 

Meantime the French held their own, defeating an 
attack on Genoa by sea and land, while they were also 
successful in taking Modena, and attacked Bologna, 
where the Pope was at that moment in ill health. The 
danger was imminent, but the French were driven back 
by the Venetian troops, and the unconquerable spirit 
of the warrior Pope carried all before him. He was 
general of his army, shared the hardships of his 
soldiers and inspired them with his vigour and zeal. 
An incident in this war gives a striking example of his 
spirit. 

It was now late in the year, but he took the field 
himself in the snows of winter, occupied Concordia, 
and by forced marches soon reached the village of 
San Felice, where he set up his camp. He then sent 
word to the widowed Countess of Mirandola that she 
should give up her city, as he required it for his attack 
upon Ferrara. The lady was a daughter of the 
famous general Giovanni Trivulzio, whose courage 
and devotion to France she inherited, and she sent 
reply that “ nothing would induce the Countess of 
Mirandola to give up her city, and that with the 
help of God she would know how to keep it against 
all those who wished to take it from her.” 

Furious at this defiance, the Pope swore that he 
would have the city by favour or force, and com¬ 
manded his nephew, the Duke of Urbino, to prepare 
for the siege. Bayard and his company were with 
the Duke of Ferrara, and they had taken up their 
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position at a hamlet called Ospitaletto, between two 
arms of the Po, about twelve miles from Ferrara. 
From bere Bayard sent a hundred men-at-arms and 
some cannon, under the command of two young 
knights, to help the garrison of Mirandola, and three 
days later the siege began. 

Meantime Bayard had learnt through his spies that 
Pope Julius himself was proposing to go to the siege of 
Mirandola on the morrow, and that he would travel 
to the camp with cardinals, bishops, and other noble 
churchmen in his suite, but that he would only have 
a guard of a hundred horsemen. This was delightful 
news for the gallant knight, and he proposed to take 
all this goodly company prisoners: a feat which 
would resound through Europe. 

At first all promised well, for the Pope, who was 
an early riser, had started at daybreak in his fitter. 
But he had not gone far before a terrible snowstorm 
came on, and the Cardinal of Pavia exclaimed : “ It 
is not possible to continue the journey; we must go 
back at once/’ The Pope agreed and was carried 
back to San Felice, knowing nothing of the ambuscade 
which had been prepared by Bayard who had only 
attacked the servants and others sent on in advance. 
But on discovering his mistake, he rushed off in 
pursuit and arrived just as the Pope was hurrying out 
of his fitter. “ If he had delayed while there was 
time to say a paternoster, he would have been caught.” 
When the Pope heard of his narrow escape, it gave 
him such a shock that he had a touch of fever, but 
he rose from his bed more determined than ever to 
take the city. 
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For six days and nights it snowed without ceasing, 
so that within the camp it reached almost the height 
of a man, while the moat and ditches round the walls 
of Mirandola were frozen two feet thick, so that the 
heavy cannon could be brought quite close without 
breaking the ice. Pope Julius was now in the besieg¬ 
ing camp, and he took the greatest delight in watch¬ 
ing his artillery battering at the walls until two great 
breaches had been made. The bombarding went on 
for three weeks, and the gallant defenders began to 
lose all hope. During all the bitter weather the 
warrior Pope had been giving orders everywhere, 
almost under fire, wearing armour outside his priestly 
dress. 

Within the walls, the Countess had been a match 
for him in spirit and valour, and not until the forti¬ 
fications were nearly battered down did she yield to 
the advice of the most gallant soldiers of her garrison, 
and surrender her citadel. Julius determined to make 
the most of his victory, and he refused to take 
possession of the conquered city in the ordinary way, 
by riding in at the head of his forces through the 
gate. He caused a bridge to be thrown across the 
frozen moat, and clambered in through a breach 
in the walls. According to the stipulation, the brave 
Countess was free to depart, and the Pope himself 
escorted her politely out of the city she had so fiercely 
defended. 

When the news reached Ferrara of the fall of 
Mirandola, Duke Alfonso expected an immediate 
attack on his capital, and therefore destroyed the 
bridge he had built across the Po, and prepared to 
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defend the city with his life. The Gastello of Ferrara, 
standing four-square with ita mighty crenellated 
towers in the very heart of the city, was one of the 
most famous fortresses* in the land and was believed 
to be impregnable. 

When the Pope, triumphant in hia success at 
Mirandwls, called a Council of War and suggested 
taking Ferrara by storm, he was assured that only 
by famine could it be taken. In order to out oH the 
supply of provisions, he was told that it would be 
needful to take the fortress of La Bastida, about 
twenty-five miles from Ferrara. " Certainly we 
must have t hilt place ; I shall not rest till it is taken/’ 
was hw prompt reply, 

A brilliant stratagem was suggested for seizing La 
Hastida at night by a sudden alarm, but the Pope 
had not reckoned with liayard, who discovered the 
scheme at the last moment, and with all hia skill 
and courage managed to thwart it. It is too long 
to tell the heroic story in full, but the result was an 
ttulnokcd-f»r battle which cost the Pojm three thou¬ 
sand of his best men, besides the kiss of all his artillery 
and his camp furnishing, and many prisoner! of 
importance. This complete victory of the Chevalier 
Bayard, (ought on February 2, 1011, was the salva¬ 
tion of the Duchy of Ferrara. 

Pope Julius was furious, and vowed a hundred 
times » day : ** Ferrara, Ferrara S I will have you, 
by th« Udy of God f " After this defeat everything 
seemed to g» against him. Trivubio, the French 
general, made a descent upon Bologna, drove out the 
Pope* family, and restored bo power the ancient 
U 
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family of the Bentivoglio. lit* also recovered Con¬ 
cordia and Miramlola. The Hope retired to Ravenna ; 
his fortunes were now at their lowest ebh, imt the will 
of the. fiery old man was unbroken. 

Maximilian used ail his influence to prevent the 
Swiss giving any help to Venice or her allies, for hitt 
hatred of the Republic was stronger than ever, We 
see this in his letters to his daughter Marguerite, in 
which he gloats over the misfortunes of his enemy, 
** Hippolytus, Cardinal d'Kste has skin and drowned 
four thousand men of the Republic who had attacked 
Ferrara, and lias taken eleven galleys of Venice and 
destroyed with his artillery five other galleys, with 
other success. , . , " He adds that he has also news 
that his men in Slavonia have thrown themselves ujmn 
the four hundred Strndiot Venetians and eh ami them 
to the gates of their garrison." 

The Duke of Ferrara writes to Maximilian to 
announce the advantages he has gained over the 
Venetians, such as taking a blockhouse or n milt full 
of provisions. At the same time news are brought of 
a frightful earthquake in Constantinople when nearly 
half the city walls were cast down and over a thousand 
people were skin. The Grand Turk had been com¬ 
pelled to retire to u Amlrilopw ” until such time m th# 
walk of Constantinople should to built up again. 
We next hear how the oily of Bougie in Africa has 
been taken by Fierro do Navarro, admiral of King 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 

The next letter to Marguerite contains news which 
touch her father more closely. It is a terrible blow 
to know that the Holy Father has made peace with 
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the hated Venetians, anti also the Swiss, while there 
is little doubt that King Henry VIII will join them 
before long. The Emperor refuses to listen to any 
persuasion, and declares that he will adhere to the 
League of Canibray and remain in alliance with 
France, He has raised, at great expense, an army of 
3(5,IKK) men to march against Venice, and he adds as 
a kind of farewell direction : '* And if anything should 
happen to us ... I request that you will always take 
good care of our very dear and beloved children, and 
employ yourself in these affairs as best you can." 
He has already told Marguerite by word of mouth 
where his ” great treasure" is hidden away in the 
safe place, that she may find it if anything should 
befall him in the coming war. 

If Maximilian was a stern enemy, he could also be 
a most generous friend. In one of his letters to his 
daughter, he desires her to give *' the young Duke 
of Milan three thousand livres in addition to the 
annual sum already allowixl him." This is Mai- 
simihuno, the eldest son of the ill-fated Ludovico 
Bforxa, who with his brother Francesco had been for 
some time brought up at the Court of the Emperor 
and his wife Bianca Bforxa, but who were now under 
the care of Marguerite and receiving the same educa¬ 
tion as the Archduke Charles. There appears to have 
been an alarm at one time that the Pope or the 
Venetians might carry them of! from Malines by 
some subtle device, and the Regent is warned in 
order that she may take every precaution for their 
safety. It is amusing to hear that a dispute had 
arisen between Masaimiliano and the boy Duke of 




Saxe, on a question of precedence; and the Em¬ 
peror, who ia called upon to decide, makes the genial 
suggestion that “ one is tu enter first to-duy and the 
other to-morrow.” 

Incidentally we gain much information from those 
familiar letters between father anil daughter; thus 
when the Bishop of Arras dies, we understand what 
a plurality of benefices meant in that day, for this is 
the list placed at the disposal of the Emperor, when 
Monseigneur Nicolas de Ruistre gave up his earthly 
possessions: *' L'Eveacld d’Arras, la cure de Haar¬ 
lem, la prfivoate de Saint-Bier re en nfitre villa do 
Louvain, la chanoinie de, Terremonde, le personnat 
[cathedral dignity] it. lirabant, la chanoinie de Cour- 
tray, la chapelle de Flobecq .. . quo Unlit feu fivfisque 
avoit en son vivant," being also Archdeacon of 
Brussels in the Church of Cambray. 

But the most important and at the same time the 
most painful part of thin ceaseless correspondence for 
Marguerite, must have been her father's constant 
want of money which compelled him to use her as 
his deputy, in demands upon the States. Thus he 
applies for an income of fifty thousand livrea to be 
voted for his use every year. The Regent of the 
Netherlands, who makes vain appeals f«r the neces¬ 
sary expense of defending her lands against Gadders, 
for instance, is greatly dismayed, She knows how 
unwilling her people are to grant money for the Italian 
wars which they so strongly disapprove of, and die 
writ®* to her father : 

“ In all humility, Monseigneur, I must tell you how 
I grieve that there is no weans of fulfilling your 
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desire ... of the fifty thousand gold florins which you 
desire to obtain from the lands over here, during your 
life, as you have, written to me several times. Mon- 
seigneur, I have not yet found, by tlie. advice of any 
of your servants, that it has been a suitable time, to 
speak of the said matter . . . knowing indeed that 
there, would bo little result, I have until now put it 
off. ...” 

Marguerite also in vain tries to persuade her father 
that he is being made use of by the King of Franco for 
his own ends, in this war with Venice. We find her 
lamenting, in a private letter to a trusted counsellor, 
that the Emperor should have given up Verona, and 
Lignano on the Adige to Louis XII in payment for 
money lent,; she fears that the same, thing may 
happen with regard to other places. In short, her 
political instinct was far more true and clear-sighted 
than that of Maximilian, who was always carried 
away by his own personal impulses and desires. 




CHAPTEE XIV 


SWISS WAR IN ITALY. DIET OP COLOGNE 

1511-1512 

Maximilian has a wild plan of becoming Pope as well as Emperor — 
But Julius II recovers—Death of the Empress Bianca Sforza — 
The Swiss make war in Italy—Gaston de Foix takes Brescia , but 
dies in the hour of victory before Ravenna—Diet of Cologne — 
Important reforms suggested by Maximilian—Empire divided into 
circles for judicial purposes—Troubles with Charles Duke of 
Guelders . 

W E have another curious insight into the wild 
dreams of the Emperor Maximilian, when 
the Pope was believed to be at the point of death in 
August 1511. He actually wrote to his daughter 
Marguerite with the extraordinary suggestion that 
he should be appointed Coadjutor to Julius II, and 
after his death should be elected Pope. This is the 
letter which some historians have looked upon as 
an elaborate joke, but in which he appears to have 
been quite serious. 

September 18, 1511. 

[Autograph] 

“ Very dear and much beloved daughter ... we 
send to-morrow Monsieur de Gurce, bishop, to Eome 
to the Pope to find some way in which we can agree 
with him to take us a coadjutor, in order that after 
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his death we may be assured of having the Papacy, 
and become a priest and after that a saint, so that 
it will be a necessity that after my death you will 
be constrained to adore me, which will be much glory 
for me.... I am sending a post to the King of Aragon 
to beg that he will help us to arrive at this. ... I 
begin also to work upon the Cardinals, with whom 
two or three hundred thousand ducats will do mo 
good service. ... I beg you to keep this matter en¬ 
tirely secret, although I fear that in a few days all 
the world will have to know it, for it is not possible to 
work so great a matter secretly, with so many people 
working . . . and so much money ... I commend 
you to God. 

u Written by the hand of your good father 
Maxim iuanus, future Pope. , . 

In another letter of his, written from Brixen two 
days before to Paul of Liechtenstein, ho states 
positively that ” the Papacy is a function which 
should be held with the Empire, and that ho desires 
the honour of uniting them.” To prove that ho was 
in earnest, he entered into negotiation with the 
Fuggers to borrow an immense sum frorti them ” to 
conciliate the Cardinals,” by pledging the crown and 
sceptre of Charlemagne and all the imperial orna¬ 
ments from his store of treasures. 

Wiki m tins project may seem, it was in fact no 
new idea to combine the spiritual and temporal rule 
of the world. At the time of the Jubilee of the year 
1300, in Rome, Pope Boniface VIII had the same 
extravagant pretensions, for wo behold him seated 
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on the throne of Constantine, proudly arrayed with 
sword and crown and sceptre, proclaiming aloud to 
tho assembled crowd of pilgrims: “ I am Caesar— 
I am Emperor ! " 1 It is sometimes held that Danto 
alludes to this scene when he tells us in the “ Purga- 
torio ” that “ Rome was wont to have two suns to 
guide us on the two roads, of God and of the world, 
but now . . . tho sword is united to the crazier, from 
which evil will follow.” ‘ 

But this wiki dream soon fueled away when Pope 
Julius suddenly recovered, and showed himself more 
energetic than ever. He concluded a ** Holy league ” 
with Spun and Venice, nominally to protect the 
dominions of the Church, but secretly with the object 
of driving the. French out of Italy, while Maximilian 
looked on, having made a truee with Venice for ten 
months while he still remained an ally of France. 
During all this time, the war with Gutdders had been 
smouldering on, a constant trouble to poor Mar¬ 
guerite, who was also much distressed by the outbreak 
of hostilities between the Hansa League and the 
Netherlands, when the whole Dutch fleet was cap¬ 
tured by the men of Luboek and their allied cities. 
On the accession of Henry VIII, it was through the 
Regent's mediation that an alliance was made be¬ 
tween her father and England. 

In January 1512, Maximilian writes to Marguerite 
to announce the death of his wife, the Empress 
Bianca Maria, who had long been in failing health. 

1 Another &©ommt k that thmm words war© tpofcta by B m'iinm ¥1X1 
to tho Savoy© of tho ISmporor Altar! I fa 1 tilth 

1 Jteg* xrL Um 106. 
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the offering, . . . and also to hold solemn obsequies 
as are meet and customary for such a Princess. 

“ Given in our town of Freiburg in Brisco, Jan¬ 
uary, 3,1512. 

“ Your good father, Maxi.” 

Thus does Maximilian pay his dignified and pious 
tribute to the memory of the Italian lady whom he 
had married from policy, and had always treated 
with due kindness and respect, but usually from 
afar. No such admirable letter as this could he 
have written when he lost his beloved Marie, the 
dear wife of his youth, whose name he could never 
speak without emotion to the end of his days. Mar¬ 
guerite wrote a beautiful and appropriate reply, and 
then the unloved Bianca shared the common fate 
of oblivion. 

In the splendid tomb at Innsbruck, of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the figure of the Empress Bianca Maria 
may still be seen in that noble company of kings 
and queens of the House of Hapsburg—in beautiful 
bronze-work, clothed in the stiff and stately brocades 
of her lifetime. 

Meantime there was trouble in Italy, for the Swiss 
were now making war on their own account. They 
were promised help from Venice, and Gaston de 
Foix, 1 now Governor of Milan, found himself threat¬ 
ened on the side of Bologna and Parma. Although 
this bold attempt failed, and the Swiss were obliged 
to retreat in disorder, the beginning of 1512 found 

1 Duo de Nemours, nephew of Louis XII—brother of Germaine de 
Foix, Queen of Spain. 
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Bergamo and ilr»"(r»it, while the nrmy of the Holy 
JLmgue w<w advancing upon Bologna and Ferrara. 

Brescia wa* looked upon »» tlu* key of Venice; 
and wh**n CUattm dr Pots Sward that the citadel 
atilt held out, lie hastened at oner through flooded 
rivew amt snowstorms to carry help to the French 
garrison. The U««ge of Venice wan himself in Breaoia 
at the time, and had sent a imwngcr to Venice for 
a strong force t« he sent at once to intercept the 
French army. Hut he wn« too late, fur Gaston do 


pit i% place was taken by storm, 
were valued at three inillionB of 
eS|»«l t« ruin the French cause in 
of the soldiers, demoralised by 
ant It their ill-gotten gains and went 


it, Maximilian had long been un¬ 
iting in his ullkneeH, hut now he 
to join Pope Julius and the King 
d, there were companies of German 
iiuric* hoth in the Italian army 
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the companies of German Landsknechte that they 
were to retire home at once, and were not to fight 
the armies of the League. Gaston de Foix, general 
at the age of twenty-four, heard of this message 
when he was in the French camp before Ravenna. 
He felt that it was absolutely necessary to make 
some decisive move at once, the more so as Louis 
XII insisted upon immediate battle before his troops 
were recalled for home defence. A council was held, 
and the general opinion was that “ it was better to 
fight than to starve/’ for their supplies were now 
stopped on every side. 

During the night of April 10, 1512, the French 
general threw a bridge over the river Ronco, and 
next morning, Easter Day, he led his army across 
and made an attack on the troops of the League, who 
were encamped and strongly fortified on the southern 
side. Protected on one side by the river, in front 
they were guarded by a line of armed waggons. 
The battle began with an attack of artillery on each 
side, followed by a desperate engagement between 
the opposing cavalry, in which it is said that the 
Spaniards carried out their usual tactics of constantly 
taking aim at the horses of the French; for they 
have a proverb which says: “ When the horse is 
dead, the man-at-arms is lost.” 

It was late in the day, and already the tide of 
victory was on the side of the French when Bayard, 
who was riding in pursuit of the flying enemy, said 
to the Due de Nemours : “ Praise be to God, you 
have won the battle, my lord, and the world will 
ring with your fame. I pray you to remain here 
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by the bridge and rally your men-at-arms to keep 
them from pillaging the camp, but do not leave, 
I entreat you, till we return.” But in the tumult 
which followed, Gaston saw some of his men attacked, 
and, with his usual impetuous chivalry, rode forth 
to their rescue, without waiting to see who followed 
him, and in the melee was unhorsed and killed. 
The battle was won, and Ravenna was taken, but 
it was indeed dearly bought by the loss of so gallant 
a leader. 

La Palisse, who was now in command of the 
French army, was unable to profit much by his victory, 
or even to keep control over his motley troops. The 
warrior Pope was more than a match* for him in 
diplomacy as well as in actual fighting, and he 
managed to conclude a truce between the Emperor 
and Venice, although the Republic could not be 
induced to yield Verona and Vicenza to him. How¬ 
ever, Maximilian allowed 18,000 Swiss to pass through 
the Tyrol on their way to join the Venetians, and 
somewhat later he was induced to join the Holy 
League. This made it needful that he should obtain 
the sinews of war from his Estates, and he went to 
Trier to meet the assembled Diet. But, once more, 
he found it a hopeless task to obtain any help from 
his subjects for a foreign war which they entirely 
disapproved of, and after wasting much time in dis¬ 
cussion, he left in despair for the Netherlands. 
Although the Diet met again later at Cologne, the 
Emperor could obtain only such trifling assistance 
that he was unable to take any active part in the 
expulsion of the French from Milan. 
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But the Diet of Cologne (1512) achieved one im¬ 
portant result, although it was only completely 
carried out in the future. Since 1500 the Empire 
had been divided into Circles, and Maximilian now 
suggested that new Circles should be added to the 
six already existing. The seventh, of the Lower 
Rhine, was to include the lands of the four 
Rhenish Electors. The eighth, of Lower Saxony, 
was to be composed of the dominions of the Elector 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, those of the Duke of 
Pomerania and others. The ninth and tenth Circles 
were to be formed from Maximilian’s hereditary 
dominions in Austria and Burgundy. Each Circle 
was to have a Captain to carry out the decisions of 
the Imperial Chamber. But when it was proposed 
that the Captains should be supported by an armed 
force, the Estates took alarm, so that in point of fact, 
this scheme, once so dear to the heart of Berthold 
of Mainz, was not actually carried out until many 
years later. 

Meantime Marguerite finds that her Regency of 
the Netherlands is no sinecure. She has trouble and 
complaints on every side. The States of Utrecht 
write to make a grievous complaint that her general, 
Florent d’Egmond, had attacked their city and 
done much damage, the canals being frozen at the 
time, and he would have taken the city, had not a 
troop of cavalry from Guelders given the alarm and 
checked the assault. Marguerite expresses her deep 
regret and says that she has ordered Egmond to 
repair the damage and set free his prisoners. This 
general of hers will not give her the chance of a quiet 
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life, and who thinks ho is much to blame for the 
constant warfare. Charles of Guelders is certainly 
of this opinion, for ho also writes to “ Madame,’* 
complaining that his subjects are “ always being 
pillaged and devoured,” whiles ho concludes most 
courteously, praying that. God will grant her a good 
life and a long one, and signing himself: “ Your 
very humble and very obedient servant and cousin, 
Charles.” 

After this, we are not prepared to hear that three 
days later, the men of Gueldera surprise and take the 
city of Harderwick, in spite of all treaties, and that 
the turbulent Charles is tampering with the allegiance 
of the men of Amsterdam, and giving serious annoy¬ 
ance to the Bishop of Utrecht. But there was 
worse still to come. Marguerite writes to her father 
from Ghent, in April, that a company of twenty- 
four Flemish merchants with a safe-conduct were 
on their way to Frankfort when they were set upon 
by a hundred horsemen of Guelders, who killed three 
and wounded others, taking the rest prisoners and 
holding them to ransom, “ which is a great scandal 
and loss to the aforesaid poor merchants.” There 
are indignant complaints from Malices and Ant¬ 
werp, where the burghers insist that the road shall 
be made safe for their merchandise. This last out¬ 
rage became an international scandal. 

The Regent of the Netherlands appeals to the King 
of France to interfere, as Duke Charles is in his 
pay; the merchants must be set free and receive 
restitution, and the town of Harderwick must be 
restored to her. Louis XII apparently complies, 
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for Charles of Gadders courteously explains that 
he has already given up the town of Weeap and the 
Castle of Maiden at his Majesty’s request, but “ as 
lor Harderwiok, although it. was taken without his 
permission, he cannot possibly give it up. . . 

The King appears to be playing a double part, for 
he writes a most friendly and pious letter to Maximi¬ 
lian, disclaiming all connection with the Duke of 
Gueldera, and ho also sends the most complimentary 
and flattering letters to Marguerite : Jo vous tierm 
si bonne, si sage, si vertueuse,” . , . but ho still sends 
help to the rebel Prince. The Regent is obliged to 
carry on the war in desperate circumstances, lor her 
father has no money to send her, her generals make 
pitiful appeals for the soldiers' pay ; they are starving 
and in rags, and are compelled to " manger le bun- 
homme.” This is the quaint phrase from the old 
French folk-song: 

('aw*, ernmm, goaa t Vttxmm et 

Du |illlpr efc mmgpr In Ikudittimtto 

Qul da kmgMnpi tkmlrnmnm m nomm*. 

The terrible meaning is plain enough ; the peasant 
is literally pillaged by these, unpaid mercenaries of all 
he possesses, eaten out of house ami homo. Yet no 
compromise is possible, and this war of Gudders con- 
tinueswith thestrangest episodes,which arockromcled 
in such full detail that they would almost require a 
volume to themselves. We can only allude to a few 
incidents. The important town of Remind, on the 
river Waal, is taken by the cunning stratagem of a 
vessel laden with faggots, under which a number of 
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soldiers from Guelderland were hidden. The Bishop 
of Utrecht gives much trouble, and the convents of 
the city send money to Duke Charles, and treasures 
of the Cathedral are secretly sent to him. The town 
of llattem is given up by tilts treachery of the com¬ 
mander, whoso mistress persuades him to sell it 
to Charles for 8,000 gold florins. 

Then Marguerite writes more hopefully to the 
Emperor ; she has raised 15,000 good horsemen and 
6,000 foot-soldiers,and also haa sixteen " serpentines” 
(form of cannon) in their train. It is true that she 
has not much powder, but she hopes to obtain some. 
She boldly applies to Henry VIII for help, and he 
sends her a certain number of men-at-arms under 
Edward Poyning. These acquit themselves very 
well, especially the English artillery, “ and fight much 
better than any others.” She has already spent her 
dowry on the war, and her coffers are now empty, 
although she expect# 20,000 crowns shortly from 
Spain (her own dowry). The army must be kept up 
at any cost, for Hie Beige of Venloo is a matter of 
urgent importance, as it will place the neighbouring 
country in her hands. 

It is difficult to make a selection from the Immense 
number of letters which passed between Maximilian 
and his daughter. They are extremely interesting 
and characteristic of them both. Marguerite usually 
writes from Mali ties, her chief place of residence, or 
occasionally from Ghent, Brussels, or Antwerp. Those 
from the Emperor are addressed from all parts of his 
vast dominions; from a busy seaport, an ancient 
city, a country village, a tent encamped before some 
12 
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hostile town, or the lonely keep of some feudal castle. 
His restless energy is marvellous, and nothing can 
conquer his inveterate optimism. In the midst of 
the most serious State difficulties, he goes forth with 
the heart of a boy to enjoy his favourite pastime of 
the chase, the passion of his life which he cannot 
speak of without enthusiasm. He alludes to his 
exploits in his letters to his daughter, in whom he finds 
a kindred spirit. Always a dreamer, he has the knack 
of finding some high and noble motive for anything 
which delights him. Thus in his book on hunting, 
written for the benefit of his grandsons and descen¬ 
dants, he writes : 

“Always rejoice in the great pleasure of hunting, 
for thy recreation and health, also for the comfort of 
thy subjects ; because through hunting you become 
better known both to poor and rich. . . . 

“The rich as well as the poor have daily access to you 
while you are engaged in hunting and so can complain 
of their needs and present them to you—and you can 
hear their complaints with pleasure, for during the 
enjoyment of the hunt you can listen to the petitions 
of the poor. To this end, I would always have you 
take your secretary and some counsellors with you 
when you go a-hunting, so that you maybe ready 
to give satisfaction to the common man, when he 
approaches and comes near to see you—a thing you 
can do better on a hunting trip than in houses. . . , 

“ In order to lose no time, you must never fail to 
do this except when the falcons fly or the hounds run.” 



CHAPTER XV 


MAXIMILIAN JOINS A LEAGUE WITH LEO X, 
ENGLAND, AND SPAIN 

1512—1515 

Variant alliances proponed jar the Archduke Charles*— Maximilian joins 
« league with Pope Leo X, England, and Spain— Louis XU invades 
Holy and is defeated at Novara, 1 fl 1 ^- Maximilian wins the battle 
<>l the Spurs at Ouimgaste- ~ The Mmpcror, Marguerite, and the 
Archduke Charles meet Henry VIII and Wakey at Tmtrnay— Peace 
concluded with France—Louis XII marries Mary of England, 
sktrr af Henry VIII— Death of Louis XII— Francois I invades 
Italy. 

rpHE Emperor Maximilian always took immense 
interest in all that concerned his grand- 
children. They are constantly mentioned in his 
letters to Marguerite, who watched over them with a 
mother’s care ; every little incident in their daily life 
is mentioned, every childish illness, and above all, 
that which concerns their religious training. He enters 
into minute details with regard to their first com¬ 
munion, and is most careful as to their attendants. 
No change can ever be made in the household without 
consulting him, and an they grow older, the subject 
of marriage negotiations for them is rarely out of his 
mind. 

Already seven or eight treaties had been signed 

ne 
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in respect of a suitable alliance for the young Prince 
Charles; he was barely eighteen months old when 
Claude of France, the infant daughter of lamia XII, 
was betrothed to him, and this engagement was 
renewed in 1502, 1504, and 1505 ; then in July 1508 
Mary of England, daughter of Henry VII, takes the 
place of the French Princess, and in 1509 site sends 
him a ring. There were several other princesses sug¬ 
gested, but in the end Charles was destined to make 
his own choice of a wife. As for his sisters, we have 
frequent allusions to Marguerite's anxiety about their 
future, and it is a serious subject of regret to her that 
there are so few princes available. However, she 
succeeded in making marriage arrangements for all her 
nieces a few years later, and we have an interesting 
account of a meeting with Maximilian to discuss one 
suggested alliance. 

lie writes to request that his daughter shall bring 
the young princesses to Brussels with their suites 
and chariots and a guard of men-at-arms; litters are 
to be sent for the journey and apartments in his 
palace will be. prepared for them. He also sends 
venison : “ le sommier d’un eerf que jay pris, pour 
les festoyer.” Finally a letter arrives from the Castle 
of La Vuercn announcing that he will arrive at one 
o’clock to have time for a long talk with his daughter, 
and the supper, where they will all meet, is to be at 
five o’clock. 

There was much to discuss, for Marguerite was 
always entrusted to further the negotiations with 
Henry VIII, and now she has to win over the English 
ambassadors and obtain the money promised towards 
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the war. There was the question as to sending to 
Milan young Massimiliano Sforza, the eldest son of 
the unfortunate Lodovico, who had been in the oare 
of Marguerite since the death of the Empress Bianca. 
She strongly advised the Emperor to support the 
lad's claim to the Duchy of Milan, thus proving that 
he did not wish to keep it for himself. But the most 
important question to decide was the proposed mar¬ 
riage of “ Madame Marie," the third granddaughter, 
aged nine, with Louis, the son of Wladislav YII 
King of Hungary. Unlike so many other schemes 
of Maximilian, this wedding actually took place in 
1521, with most important results. 

Unfortunately, the Regent has nothing but bad 
news to report about the war with Gueldcrs. The 
city of Woudriohem at the mouth of the Meuse, 
belonging to her friend the Countess of Hornes, has 
been taken by the indomitable Charles, and only 
recovered with great difficulty, for, as Henri de 
Nassau writes: “ the nights are so dark and our men 
are so often tipsy that I fear they will be no good... 
The towns of Tiel and Wissen are taken by the men 
of Guelders, and Marguerite bitterly laments the 
desolation of the hapless peasants, pillaged alike by 
friend and foe, more especially in the fiat country of 
Brabant. 

The following year, 1518, begins more hopefully 
with a league between the Emperor and the Pope, 
both offensive and defensive. Maximilian is to 
adhere to the Lateran Council and refuse to recognise 
the schismatic Council of Pisa. The Pope, in return, 
is to place the interdict of the Church on Venioe, and 
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if needful on Charles of Guelders and his lands. But 
fortunately for his reputation Julius II did not live to 
carry out the scheme. The great fighting Pope, who 
had loved nothing better than to change his tiara for 
a helmet, and his sceptre for a sword, brought his 
warlike career to an end in February, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Leo X, the art- and pleasure-loving Medici 
Cardinal. 

The new Pope found himself in a difficult position, 
and was ready to form an alliance, in March, with 
the Emperor, Spain, and England, to drive the 
French out of Italy and divide their conquests. The 
Swiss had been employed to such purpose in the 
rescue of Milan that they were practically masters 
of the city, and the young Duke, Massimiliano Sforza, 
only ruled by their will. Maximilian had been at 
length convinced by his daughter of the importance 
of alliance with Henry VIII, and by her diplomacy, 
a treaty was concluded on April 5, 1513, between 
himself, Spain, and England, from which last he was 
to receive 100,000 golden crowns, while the marriage 
of his grandson Charles with Mary of England was to 
complete the compact. 

Meantime Louis XII had lost Navarre, but nothing 
daunted, he once more crossed the Alps, and the 
Venetian forces advanced to his support. A French 
fleet soon held Genoa, and the invader was so success¬ 
ful that before the end of May, only Novara and Como 
were left to the Duke of Milan. But early in June 
the French army attacked Novara which was held 
by the Swiss, and a decisive battle followed in which 
the foot-soldiers of the cantons, without any help 
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of cavalry or artillery, won the day by their desperate 
spirit and courage. Once more the French were 
driven hack across the mountain frontier of the 
Mont Cenis, leaving all their baggage behind, and the 
Venetians met with a severe defeat from the imperial 
troops. Thus was Milan again lost and won. 

Before the end of June, Louis XII had to faoe 
another foe, for the English army landed at Calais, 
under the command of the King himself. He had 
not followed the advice given him by the. Emperor, 
who had sent, through his daughter, a complete plan 
of invasion. Henry was to land at Crotoy, a few 
leagues from Boulogne. 

“ And our good brother is to know that the tide 
there is three hours low, and the other nine hours 
high . . . and that the sand is so clinging that for 
big horses and men-at-arms it will be necessary to 
have a bridge which may be used in any state of 
tins tide. It is true that I have not tried it myself, 
but for thirty years I have wished to do so. . . . Our 
father-in-law, the Duke [Charles of Burgundy], came 
once by the mouth of the river Somme and thought 
to take Amiens by assault, but his enterprise failed 
by one bridge, for it was not a good one and be lost 
many brave men, but he went of! into Normandy and 
ravaged all the country. ... I would advise my good 
brother to make his way to Saint Quentin and take 
that city, so as to have provisions for his army in all 
the*, country around. . . . And I will be there in 
person with a good company of men-at-arms. . . . " 

Maximilian left Namur on July 22, passes! through 
Grammont, Oudenarde, aial Aire, then moved the 
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camp to Guineg»u*te to prevent the French from 
aending provisions t« the besieged town of Th&rnuatute, 
before which Henry wan encamped with Im army. It 
seems strange to know that the Emperor wan practi¬ 
cally acting an a condottiere to England, receiving pay 
of a hundred crowns » day, and personally at the 
head of the campaign. On August Hi, he was success- 
ful in a spirited engagement, routing the French 
troops who were taking help to the beleaguered city ; 
the Duo tie Longueville and the Chevalier Bayard 
were amongst the prisoners, anti the French are 
always indignant at this being called the " Battle of 
Spurs," for they maintain that tin* email company 
engaged were not sent to light, but were ordered to 
retreat in ease of attack. But the result of thissuccess 
waa the surrender of Theruuunne on August 28, when 
the fortifications were destroyed a ml the city was act 
on fire. 

The next place lieaieged was Tottriiav, and on hi* 
way there, Henry VIII paid a visit to the Princess 
Marguerite at Lille. After t he capitulation of Toiirnay, 
an important political meeting was held in thin city, 
and the Emperor was very anxious that hi* daughter 
should be present to assist with the negotiations. 
When we consider the important (mention held by the 
Regent of the Netherlands, there n* a curious little 
feminine touch in her letter from Lille on September 
23, in which she my ®; 

" I am willing to ride thither if it will be for your 
good service . . . but otherwise il « not seemly for 
a widow woman to go trotting about and to visit 
armies for pleasure. ...” 
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It was indeed a noteworthy meeting of great sove¬ 
reigns. Marguerite brought with her Prince Charles, 
now a youth of thirteen who was already initiated 
into all the secrets of diplomacy, taking part in every 
council of war or peace, as training for the great 
position he would hold on his majority. Maximilian 
was there,, the doyen of the party at the age of fifty- 
four, a splendid figure in his weather-beaten armour; 
while Henry VIII, thirty years younger, in gorgeous 
array, was accompanied by the astute Wolsey, who 
had just been made Bishop of Tournay by the Pope. 
A satisfactory agreement was signed between the 
King of England and the Regent: 

“ My good sister and cousin, I promise you, on the 
word of a king, never to treat or conclude peace with 
our common enemies, the French, without your seal 
and permission, on condition that you on your side 
do the same. . . . ” 

The marriage of Charles with Mary, the young sister 
of the King of England, is definitely settled for the 
following year. 

The immediate reason of this renewed contract was 
that Louis XII, depressed by his losses, was trying 
to arrange an alliance between Ferdinand, the younger 
brother of Charles, and his daughter Renee, who was 
promised the Duchy of Milan and other lands in Italy 
as her dowry. But Marguerite used her strongest 
persuasion with her father against such a plan, and 
wisely says : “ Monseigneur, there are great moun¬ 
tains between Spain and France, while between 
France and England there is the sea, but between our 
lands and France there is no barrier, and you know ; 
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the great ami inveterate hat ml which the French 
bear to our House.” Then she add* that with regard 
to making war against the Turks ami Infidels, it 
will be quite time to do so when there is peace in 
Christendom, 

Wherever the young King of England went he 
carried an atmosphere of festivity, and we are not 
surprised to hear that ” to please the lardy Margaret, 
he played the lute ami the cornet, dancing and jousting 
before her/’ But he was probably soon tarred with 
these sedate Austrians, for lie left Tournay on 
October 13, and reached home before the end 
of the month, well satisfied with the result of hi# 
expedition. 

It is worthy of notice what very email result# 
followed the most pompous preparation# for war in 
those day#. To sweep over Europe and take one 
capital after another* aa we have seen in modern war¬ 
fare, was quite beyond the military science of the six¬ 
teenth century. A# a rule, armies fought only during 
the five summer months and found it difficult enough 
then to procure provisions ami means of transport. 
Neither the English, French, nor Spanish ever pene¬ 
trated many miles into France, and the French 
armies went no farther into Germany,the Netherlands, 
or Spain, Henry VIII might set forth with a great 
flourish of trumpets, but he knew that he could never 
conquer France with the means at hie disposal, ami hi 
was always ready for peace in return for a money in¬ 
demnity, and a town or so thrown in. The last ©vent 
of the campaign had been the Treaty of Lille, October 
13,1013, which bound Henry, Maximilian, and Ferdi* 
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nand to a combined invasion of France before the 
following June. 

Tbe King of Aragon was tbe first to break bis bond, 
with bis usual plausible and pious excuses, so on 
March 18, 1514, be renewed bis truce with France, 
and before long be won over tbe Emperor by bis crafty 
wiles, to listen to French proposals of peace, under 
tbe impression that Henry VIII would follow suit. 
Meantime tbe marriage arranged between Charles, 
who bad reached tbe appointed age of fourteen, and 
Mary of England, who was eighteen, was postponed 
from month to month, and it was even reported that 
tbe boy prince bad said, that be wanted a wife and 
not a mother. 

In tbe previous month of January, Anne de 
Bretagne, twice Queen of France, bad died suddenly 
at Blois. Louis XII was fifty-two years of age, worn 
out and decrepit, but several brides were proposed for 
him, and before he bad been two months a widower, 
tbe startbng rumour spread in Rome that tbe King 
of France would seal a peace with England by choosing 
tbe rejected bride of Charles, tbe beautiful young sister 
of Henry. Negotiations followed for tbe alliance 
and tbe marriage, and a treaty for both was signed 
in August 1514, while Ferdinand and tbe Emperor 
were left out in tbe cold. Tbe friendship of England 
was far more valuable to France than that of any 
other country, and tbe crafty diplomacy of Wolsey 
in this matter far outdid tbe deceit and guile 
of Ferdinand. While tbe King of Spain and Maxi¬ 
milian enjoyed tbe pleasures of tbe chase, their priestly 
opponent would often work for twelve hours together 
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at his State diplomacy, and he won the day, receiving 
as his reward the most lucrative posts and the highest 
honours of the Church. 

Louis XII was married in October to his unwilling 
bride, and if it be true that the gaieties and festivities 
which followed were the cause of the King’s death, 
on the first day of the new year 1515, it was a case 
of poetic justice. She had only agreed to marry “ the 
very old and sickly ” prince, on condition that she 
might be allowed to choose her second husband 
herself—as she did in the person of the magnificent 
Duke of Suffolk. 

The new King, Eran§ois I, brilliant, ambitious, and 
warlike 1 —but who could not hide under a mask of 
chivalry the most debased moral character—was 
filled with the wildest ideas of conquest in Italy, that 
mirage which had such a fatal attraction for Trench 
kings. He lost no time in renewing the treaties 
with Henry VIII and the Venetians, while the young 
Prince Charles of Austria, who had attained his legal 
majority, was persuaded by his tutor Guillaume de 
Croy, Seigneur de Chi&vres, to make terms with 
France. Charles agreed to marry Ren6e of France, 
and promised not to send help to his grandfather 
Ferdinand until Navarre was restored to Jean 
d’Albret. Feeling himself now safe from attack, 
Francis set forth with a splendid army of 60,000 men 
across the Col d’Argenti&re, thus avoiding the passes 
guarded by the Swiss. He was full of enthusiasm 
and eager to win glory on the plains of Italy, where his 
predecessors had fought with such varied success, 
1 Aged twenty-one. 
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In the pride of his heart, the young King felt assured 
of a triumphant campaign. Had it not begun with 
a good omen, in the gallant raid which La Paliase and 
the Chevalier Bayard had already made upon Prospero 
Colonna, at Vi lief rancho.? 

They had crossed the mountains by the Col de Cabre, 
where cavalry had never crossed before, and de¬ 
scended suddenly into the plain of Piedmont, crossed 
the Po at a ford where they had to swim their horses, 
and were told at the Castle of Carmagnole that Colonna 
and his company had gone on to dine at the little town 
of Villefranche. Bayard and his friends followed 
in haste and took the whole party by surprise. The 
Italian camp contained many valuable horses, splen¬ 
did equipments, gold and silver plate, and a large sum 
of money, so the spoils of war proved of great value, 
though, as usual, the chivalrio Bayard refused his 
share, which was divided amongst his followers. 
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W HEN the news reached Italy of tin* approaching 
invasion ofthe French King, ««» firm* was lust 
before the extent of tin* danger was realised. Pope 
Let) X was the first to take the initiative, and a 
league of allies wax hastily formed to oppose him, 
between the Emperor, Ferdinand, the Pope, ami 
Milan. In September 1515, after several minor 
engagements, tin* French army encatnj»ed to the south¬ 
east of Milan, near Mnrignano, the jmsition being 
strengthened by mmh for irrigation. Maximilian 
thus tells the atory of the battle which followed, in 
a letter to Ida daughter: 

u Very dear and much-beloved daughter,™We 
have had news from the war *, . . . the Swiss left Milan 
to the number of about 20 t tH)0 men on hearing of the 
French approach, and about four o'clock in the 
afternoon the fighting began, mow by way of skirmish 
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than giving battle, for there were so many ditches 
that the French men-at-arms on horseback could not 
help the foot-soldiers, and fought so long that the 
night surprised them ... all that night the Swiss and 
French remained upon the field of battle doing nothing 
until the morrow, the 13th [of September] when 
they recommenced the said battle, which lasted three 
hours, after which combat there remained dead upon 
the field about three thousand Landsknechte and as 
many Swiss.... Amongst the Swiss there was division 
and mutiny so that they retreated to Milan and 
Como, and two days later they returned to their own 
country. . . .” 

We have many records of this eventful battle. It 
was on Thursday, September 13, that the Swiss set 
forth towards Marignano, where the French army 
was encamped in the plain, and strict guard was kept 
by the Constable de Bourbon, who was in command 
of the advance guard. He received tidings from one 
of his spies, that the Swiss had left Milan, and other 
messengers bringing news that there were clouds of 
dust in that direction, Francis I was warned, and 
put on his splendid suit of German armour. 

Mean tim e the Swiss advanced in silence without 
trumpets or drums ; they began hostilities about four 
in the afternoon, and the plan of their leader was to 
take possession of the enemy’s artillery, and turn it 
against them, as they had succeeded in doing at 
Novara. But when the guns were attacked the 
Constable, with quick presence of mind, instantly 
sent forward the Black Bands to the support of the 
Landsknechte who were in charge of the artillery, 
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and lit* tin'll thrt'w tin' two wing* of tin* urmy on the 
flanks of tin* Swim, himself charging at the head of 
one of them. The manoeuvre was quite successful, 
for the Black Bands vied with the foreign mercenaries 
in their impetuous attack, eager to distinguish them- 
Helves in the eye* of Bourbon. 

Siam the battle was engaged ail down the tine, and 
a terrible mill** followed. The Chevalier Bayard 
duttinguished himself m usual by Ida gallant ad¬ 
ventures, and it was he who had the honour of knight¬ 
ing the young King on the field of kittle. As night 
fell, the two armies lay down to sleep side by wide, 
overcome by utter weariness, in the growing dusk. 
During those terrible hours of darkness, Francois I 
took his rest for awhile on u gun carriage under the 
oare of an Italian trumpeter. The hostile troups 
were " within a stone’s throw of melt other, and there 
was neither ditch nor hedge between them. Thus 
they remained all night without moving, and those 
who were mounted sat on their horses. . . 

At the first break of dawn the battle started again, 
and was continued with the utmost courage and 
obstinacy on both sides. The French were beginning 
to yield, when the arrival of the Venetians under 
Alviano, turned the tide in their favour. At the 
same time, Trivubdo threw the Swiss ranks into 
confusion by flooding the meadows in which they 
fought. Sixteen thousand brave men were left upon 
the fatal held, and victory remained with Frame, 
although there was scarcely a noble family that hud 
not to lament the kw of father or non. The van¬ 
quished Swine retreated to Milan in broken, straggling 
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companies, far different from the gallant array in 
which they had set forth. 

They had returned to their own land when the 
French King and his army reached the city, which 
surrendered at once, although the young Duke 
MasaimiUano still defended the Gastello. This massive 
red-brick fortress was considered one of the strongest 
in Italy, and Bourbon was left behind to besiege it, 
with the help of Pedro Navarra, while the French 
King, after receiving the keys of Milan, went on to 
Padua. Well supplied with food and ammunition, the 
citadel might have held out for months, but Mas- 
similiano had now no hope of relief, and, after a siege 
of twenty days, he was induoed to surrender. A 
treaty was signed by which MasaimiUano gave up all 
claim to the Duchy and agreed to retire to France. 
There he was to receive an annual pension of 36,000 
crowns. The unfortunate young prince had no great 
courage or ambition, and is said to have exclaimed 
on leaving Milan : “ Thank God that I am free from 
the brutaUty of the Swiss, the aggressions of the 
Emperor, and from Spanish perfidy." 

Thus ended the public career of the eldest son of 
Ludovico il Moro, the Swiss leader Schinner having 
already taken the younger brother, Francesco Sforza, 
off to Germany with him as his only chance of safety. 

Before his return home in December 1515, Francois 
1, with his chief nobles, met Pope Leo X at Bologna, 
and, after much clever negotiation on each side, 
entered into an alliance with Mm, regardless of the 
fact that the Emperor, Spain, and England were 
preparing another League against the French, alarmed 
13 
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at their success, Charles tie Bourbon waa left as 
Governor of the State of Milan, and the King “ gave 
him power over all things as if he were there in 
person,” The Constable immediately set himself 
to fortify the e.ity effectually, and above all to so 
arrange the internal government of Milan as to 
satisfy the inhabitants and ensure their loyalty. 

This great success laid the whole of northern Italy 
at the feet of the French King, lie had been able to 
make his own terms ; and he was sure of the support 
of Pope Leo, as it was his lifelong policy to be on the 
victorious aide, while the Spanish and imperial forces 
were soon disbanded. Massimiliano Sform gave him 
no further anxiety, as he lived in peaceful retirement 
in France till 1530. 

Maximilian did not feel this defeat so much as he 
might have done, had not his eager, restless mind been 
full of triumph in the success of a scheme very dear 
to him. Earlier in this year, 1515, he had received 
at Vienna the brother Kings of Hungary and Poland, 
and act the seal to the negotiations of long years. By 
the Treaty of Vienna, signed July 22, his grand¬ 
daughter Marie was betrothed to Louis, the heir of 
Hungary, whoso sister Anno was placed in charge of 
the Emperor until her marriage with his grandson, the 
young Archduke Ferdinand, coukl be carried out. 
He thus made sure of these kingdoms for the House 
of Hapsburg, and carried out the original treaty of 
1463, between King Matthias of Hungary and the 
Emperor Frederick HI. Maximilian had thus won 
a most important move in the game of diplomacy, 
and could afford to forget a more distant loss in Italy. 
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He was an inveterate matchmaker, and had 
already married by proxy his granddaughter Isabelle 
to Christian II, King of Denmark, with a large dowry. 
In August of this year, 1510, Archbishop Brio Valken- 
dorf was sent with a fleet to the Netherlands, to fetch 
the gentle young princess of fourteen to her sad and 
disastrous fate. Her friends can hardly have been 
aware of the character of Christian II, for the Em¬ 
peror writes a little later, that he is “ a handsome and 
virtuous person of noble condition " who will make 
his wife very happy in all dignity and honour. But 
we shall find a very different fate awaiting the un¬ 
fortunate princess, who had been so tenderly nurtured 
by her aunt Marguerite, 

Maximilian had been anxiously awaiting a suitable 
match for his eldest granddaughter Eleonora, and 
now he writes to his daughter that the Queen of 
Boland is dead, and Sigismund, the widowed King, 
has been thinking of " Madame L6onore." He would 
like to know the young girl's opinion on the aubjeot, 
and there is a charming autograph letter of Mar¬ 
guerite’s in reply. The amassing thing is that a 
young princess should have been consulted in any 
way about the marriage thought suitable for her. 
However, fate had quite different plans for " Madame 
Lfenore,” which would have astonished no one more 
than the Emperor himself. 

As we shall not have occasion to allude much in 
the future to the four young granddaughters of 
Maximilian, in whom he took so deep an interest, 
it may be well to tell their story at this point. With 
regard to the two grandsons, the history of Charles V, 
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the eldest, is almost the history of Europe until the 
eventful hour when he resigned his great possessions 
to his son Philip and his brother Ferdinand. 
Weary of the burden of Empire, he retinal to end 
his days in the Monastery of St. Just. As for Ferdi¬ 
nand, in 1522, when he mar rial Anne of Hungary, he 
had received from his brother the investiture of the 
five Austrian duchies of Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Btyria, and Tyrol. Later on, to these wore added 
all the imperial possessions in Germany. 

Of the four princesses of Austria, Eleonora, the 
eldest, was married to Emanuel the Fortunate, King 
of Portugal, in 1519. Ifer only son, Don Carlos, died 
in infancy, and she hud a daughter, Delia Maria. 
On her husbands death, in 1523, she lived with her 
brother Charles V until, after long diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments, she was at last married to Francois I, King of 
France, an unwilling bridegroom, after his imprison¬ 
ment in Spain, and the Ladies’ Peace at Cambray in 
1529. On her second widowhood, Eleonora returned 
to Spain, and with her sister Marie, followed the 
Emperor Charles with hiving devotion, to be near 
him in Ins last refuge, and did not long survive him. 

We have already alluded to the marriage arranged 
for the second sister Isabella, with Christian II, 
King of Denmark. This young princess appears to 
have had a very unhappy life. Her husband was not 
faithful to her, and ho was notorious for his cruelty 
on the occasion of the massacre which followed his 
coronation aa King of Sweden. Yet his Danish 
subject® found Win a wise ruler; he reformed the 
government, and tried to make Copenhagen the 
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centre of the Baltic trade, in opposition to the Hansa 
League. He was also very strict against piracy, and 
put an end to the old “ wrecking rights.” When the 
Bishop of Jutland made complaint of this, arguing 
that the Bible said nothing against wrecking, the 
King replied : “ Let the Lord Prelate go back and 
study the eighth commandment.” He evidently had 
other advanced ideas, for he abolished the penalty of 
death for witches; he also took an interest in Re¬ 
form, and asked his uncle Frederick, the Elector of 
Saxony, to send a theologian of the school of Luther, 
to preach the new doctrine. Unfortunately when 
the preacher, Martin Reinhard, arrived, he knew no 
Danish. 

After this, Christian was in bad repute at Rome, 
and when his enemies combined against him with 
success, he lost heart, and set sail for Flanders with 
his wife and children. Isabelle bore her troubles 
with heroic patience, but she died of a broken heart 
at Ghent in January 1526, at the age of twenty-five, 
leaving the care of her three children to her aunt 
Marguerite, whom she always looked upon as a mother. 
One of her daughters was the charming Christina, 
painted by Holbein. 

The next sister, Marie, was betrothed to Louis of 
Hungary in 1514, but her actual marriage did not 
take place until seven years later, when Lotus had 
been King of Hungary for several years, succeeding 
on the death of his father, Wladislav VII. After 
five years of happy married life, the young King 
had the desperate task of defending his kingdom 
from the overwhelming force of the invading Turks. 
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The decisive battle was fought on the plain of Moh&cs 
on August 29, 1526, and the Hungarian army, under 
the gallant but inexperienced prince, met with utter 
defeat; 20,000 men were slain on the fatal field 
and Louis lost his crown and his life. 

The widowed Queen Marie was chosen by her 
brother Charles V to be Regent of the Netherlands 
after the death of their beloved aunt Marguerite, 
and she performed her difficult task with success. 

There is an interesting allusion to her in Roger 
Ascham’s diary, many years later : 

“ At this town [Tongres] we met the Queen of 
Hungary posting from Austria to Flanders, having 
about thirty in her company, for she had outridden 
the rest; accomplishing that journey in thirteen 
days when a man can scarcely do it in seventeen. 
She is a Virago, and is never so well as when she is 
flinging on horseback, and hunting all the night long.” 

She was capable of deep affection, as well as being 
robust in her pursuits, for we know how she devoted 
herself to her brother in his last days. 

The youngest granddaughter of Maximilian, little 
Catalina, was born after her father's death and re¬ 
mained in the care of her unfortunate mother Juana 
during all the years of her childhood. Her brother 
Charles was very kind to her when he came to Spain, 
and did his best to alleviate her sad position, until 
at length, in 1524, he arranged a marriage for her 
with Joam III, the young successor to Emanuel 
King of Portugal. She seems, like her sisters, to have 
had many troubles. Of her nine children, all the 
sons died in early life, except Don Joam, the youngest, 



to his grandfather’s throne, and Catalina reigned as 
Queen Regent for five years, until she was driven 
away by the intrigues of her brother-in-law, Cardinal 
Henry, and in 15G2 retired to Spain to end her days. 

It is but a sad story that we have to tell of the four 
princesses of the House of Austria, so tenderly brought 
up, and so dearly loved by the Emperor Maximilian 
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T UB year 1515 was crowded with events of great 
importance for the House of Hapsburg, for 
Maximilian was reaping the later fruits of his success- 
ful matrimonial diplomacy, By the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic of Spain, on January 22, 1518, 
his grandson, the Archduke Charles, came into 
inheritance of Aragon, the Two Sicilies, Naples, and 
Navarre, besides the vast, mysterious New World 
discovered by Columbus, The young prince had 
already become King of Castile on the death of Queen 
babel in 1504, as by her will she left it to her grand¬ 
son, with King Ferdinand as Regent, pawing over 
Rhillppo as an alien and Juana her daughter as in- 
oapabie of governing. 

The youth of sixteen had the previous year been 
declared ** of ago " to rule over his inherited provinces 
of the Netherlands, Burgundy, and the rest of those 
wide dominions which had passed down to him from 

m 
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Charles the Bold of Burgundy. He had also been 
honoured by the Pope, Leo X, with the Golden Rose. 
Trained with the utmost euro for this high position, 
he had been taught at seven years of age how to sign 
State documents, at eight to write diplomatic letters 
to the Pope, while at the same age, by express com¬ 
mand of his grandfather Maximilian, he was taken 
in state to be present at the discussions concerning 
the League of Cambray, while ho was always present 
at the Councils held by his aunt, the Princess 
Marguerite. It is possible that Charles may have 
inherited from his Spanish grandfather his cold im- 
passivenesw, his serious caution and reserve, and 
he certainly reaped the benefit of Ferdinand's strong 
and capable internal government of Aragon, as well 
as of his wily and perfidious diplomacy with foreign 
princes. The King of Aragon had indeed obtained 
all his desires, but in the hour of his success he had 
been a miserable man, hated and distrusted by all the 
world. 

He had sold his soul for the aggrandisement of 
his realm, 41 plotted, cheated, lied for it," and now his 
beloved ancestral dominions would only go to swell 
the immense empire of that Flemish grandson whom 
he almost hated. Perhaps only in one matter had he 
been more sincere than tbeothersovereignsof Christen¬ 
dom—-who might indulge in vain talk about fighting 
the Infidels—while the Spanish King was in earnest 
and had experience on the subject, for both Castile 
and Aragon had lived for seven hundred years in a 
chronic crusade. 

On the death of Ferdinand, Adrian of Utrecht had 
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been at once commissioned to act in Spain on behalf 
of Charles, his former pupil, but the great Cardinal 
Ximenes was already in possession of the supreme 
authority by the late Bang’s will, and would brook 
no rival. In May 1516, he proclaimed Charles Bang 
of Spain, jointly with his mother Juana (to whom 
her father left the crown). The Cardinal also dealt 
wisely and kindly with Charles’s younger brother 
Ferdinand, who had been the favourite of his Spanish 
grandfather. 

Meantime we must return to Maximilian, who in 
the spring of this year had already joined in another 
League against France. The Swiss Cantons were 
divided in opinion ; eight of them were for peace, but 
five were eager to continue the struggle. With the 
help of these and a strong German force, the Emperor 
once more invaded Italy and threatened the French 
possession of Milan. Before the end of March, the 
situation appeared so desperate that the Constable 
of Bourbon was pressed by the other French generals 
to surrender, but he declared that he would save 
Milan or be buried in its ruins. He secured great 
stores of provisions, ordered the destruction of the 
suburbs, and the walls were strongly manned with 
rows of foot-soldiers, crossbowmen behind, and all 
protected with heavy artillery. He was himself on 
the watch night and day, with his captains, for fear of 
treachery, and no meetings were allowed in the city 
between sunset and sunrise. 

The army of Maximilian had advanced without 
opposition to the very environs of Milan, when 
news was brought to Bourbon that 60,000 men, 
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with strong artillery, were cm the* point of an attack. 
This was cm the Thursday Indore* Easter, and the 
Emperor had expected to surprise and bombard the 
city before t he alarm was given. When he found that 
this was no longer possible, and saw how well prepared 
was the defence, he gave way to Ids usual eaution 
and hesitation, for lie was not prepared in any way 
for a long siege. Bourbon had already caused the 
neighbouring country to be laid waste, and Maximi¬ 
lian saw no means of obtaining provisions for his 
mixed host. He was also in want of money, and his 
mercenaries were demanding their pay. His oap- 
tains appear to have been in favour of such an attack 
as would bring u decisive action, but it is quite 
possible that, considering the splendid preparations 
of the French commander, he was wise in refusing to 
risk this. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Swiss who 
fought on the side of France sent word to their 
fellow-countrymen outside the walls, calling upon 
them to betray their leader, but the men under 
Maximilian indignantly refused. However, a sus¬ 
picious letter was purposely allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Emperor, who could not help remember¬ 
ing how the unfortunate Duke Lodovioo Sforza had 
been wiki to the French by his Swiss mercenaries. 
We are told that these doubts were strengthened by 
a dream of the night, in which the Hoad of the House 
of Hftpsburg beheld his ancestors Leopold of Austria 
and Charles of Burgundy, grim spectres from their 
fatal fields of battle, who warm'd him of coming 
danger from the treachery of his hereditary foes. 
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However thin may have been, there in no doubt that 
before daybreak on the Friday morning, he left the 
camp with a few attendant*, who possibly thought he 
was going hunting, crossed the river Adda, ami rode 
off towards Trent, 

lie appears to have given some hint of his intention 
to the Cardinal of Sion, who had been influential in 
bringing the Swiss, and to Pace, the English Com¬ 
missioner, and they used every argument in their 
power to dissuade him ; he was even told that 
** henceforth no man m tlermany would esteem him 
the worth of a groat.” Whatever may have been 
Maximilian's reason for retreat, we may be quite sure 
that it was no case of personal fear, lie was never 
afraid of anything ; he would spring from his horse in 
the midst of a fierce niM&e, to save a friend, or lend a 
handful of his men against a mans of great pikes and 
ajjears, or dash forward alone to wrestle with a savage 
wild hoar. 

Hut in any case, the result was disastrous. Ilia 
army, left without a lender, forsook the siege, and 
turned back across the Adda, pillaging Lodi, leaving 
behind devastation and destruction until it finally 
disbanded, the Swiss returning home and leaving 
to the Fruiieli ntui Italians all the cities gained by tho 
Emperor in eastern Lombardy. From this time 
he scarcely took any further part in the affairs of 
Italy, England entered into alliance with the Swiss 
to retake Milan, ami Charles, now King of Spain m 
wall its the heritage of t he Netherlands and Burgundy, 
rtmtt to a far mom prominent position than hi* grand- 
father the Emperor, 
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Without consulting Maximilian, the young King 
Charles concluded with the French King, the Peace 
of Noyon in August 1516, by which he promised to 
marry the infant daughter of Francois I, and dispose 
of Naples by way of this marriage. In November 
the whole Swiss League concluded a permanent peace 
with the French, and at last in December, the Emperor 
came to terms at Brussels, and so brought his nine 
years’ war with Venice to a most unsatisfactory end 
as far as he was concerned. 

He wrote a characteristic letter to his daughter 
Marguerite, in which ho says that, he fears no good will 
come of it, and that there is no use in trusting a people 
like the French, who have always been full of abuses, 
dissimulations, and lies, for the last hundred years, 
and who will continue the same career for another 
hundred years. He continues by explaining at 
length that, although these hereditary and natural 
enemies have been so much to blame, yet he has a 
most fervent zeal and desire for universal peace, which 
will enable him to carry out the desire of his heart 
and set forth to war against the Infidels. At the 
end of his letter, he alludes to a subject in which he 
is ever greatly interested, the painting of a “ porte 
d’honmiur,” in which he hopes that Marguerite will 
help him with her advice, “ that it may be carried 
out in beautiful form so that to all Eternity it may 
remain for our and your perpetual glory." 

We see how neither failure nor disappointment 
can long depress his hopeful spirit, nor turn away 
his interest from his ruling passion, the glory and 
fame of his race. It is quite pathetic to remember 
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that his greatest success in this ardent pursuit, had 
really dethroned him in a measure from his own 
high estate, to raise his young grandson to a 
splendid and almost undreamed-of height, Htill ho 
cannot realise the extent to which his own power 
is waning, as we find in another letter written about 
this time. 

** Autograph letter front Maximilian to Marguerite, 
in which he sends advice to the young King Charles. 

“ My gtsod daughter, thinking night ami day about 
the affairs of my heirs, I have decided, chiefly for the 
good and honour of my son King Charles, to write to 
my deputies who are with him certain things concern¬ 
ing their good and that of their subjects. Knowing 
that you will he required by my said son to accomplish 
an honourable charge, we desire and we require that 
you should accomplish it; in so doing you will curry 
on a thing very agreeable and honourable to yourself, 
as you will more dearly understand from our deputies, 
Messieurs Andris de Burgo anti Nycasy. And to God 
I recommend you. . . . 

“ Written on March 2 by the hand of your good 
and loyal father, Maxi.” 

No doubt this letter was written with regard to Ida 
strong wish that hia daughter should continue to bo 
Regent of the Netherlands, now that Charles had 
attained hia majority, and would be much away in hia 
kingdom of Spain, When mtm time later this wait 
ultimately carried out, Marguerite found it more 
difficult to carry on her government under the rule 
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of her nephew Charles and his advisers, than under 
the more genial supervision of her father. 

The Emperor still continued to seek her help in 
various matters, such as the appointment of old 
friends to various offices, or pensions if they were past 
work; showing constant testimony to his kind heart. 
He had also always found his daughter’s intervention 
of great use with regard to the King of England, and 
she is now asked to urgently remind Henry VIII that 
he has not yet paid a certain sum of 10,000 gold 
florins, which had been promised some time before. 

In the spring of 1517, another diplomatic agreement 
was made between Maximilian, his son Charles, and 
Fran§ois I of France, in which there were secret articles 
concerning two new fiefs of the Empire. The Em¬ 
peror was to use his authority to create a kingdom of 
Lombardy for the Bang of France, and at the same 
time a kingdom of Italy, composed of Venice, Tuscany, 
and other States of Central Italy, to be bestowed upon 
his younger grandson Ferdinand. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether any of the princes concerned really 
expected to succeed in carrying out this preposterous 
arrangement. In any case, it came to nothing, for 
the influence of Maximilian was now a negligible 
power in the affairs of Europe, and it was not until 
five years later, that his grandson Charles, as Em¬ 
peror and King of Spain, had the upper hand in the 
relentless strife between the Houses of Hapsburg 
and Valois. 

Maximilian had failed in Italy, but his diplomacy 
was successful in securing the rule of his descendants 
in the east and west, until their lands extended from 
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the North Sea to the Carpathian Mountain*, in almost 
unbroken Hsu*. Tins wo* effected by the marriage of 
Ferdinand to Anne of Hungary, for niter the tragic 
death of her brother lamia at the fatal battle of Mo¬ 
llies, in 1526, the crown* of Hungary and Bohemia 
were ultimately secured by Maximilian's grandma, 
after a civil war anil much diplomacy. 

Meantime we must return to Marguerite, Duchess 
of Savoy, ami. her position on the coming of ago of 
the young King Charles. She had ruled the Nether¬ 
lands for eight years with full authority and great 
success, but she now found that the government was 
practically taken from her. William do Croy, Lord 
of Chiivrea, who had always opjjoaed her plans with 
want deference, was now th« trusted counsellor of 
her nephew and endeavoured to exclude her entirely 
from his confidence. It was a great blow to find her¬ 
self left out from the Council of State, while she wan 
not oven consulted about her father’s letters. Soma 
enemy even dared to suggest that she hati made 
personal money profit from her position of Regent, 
and this wm an attack which she coukl not possibly 
ignore. She lost no time before drawing up a full and 
complete account of her government with details of 
all her receipts and payment!*, showing what a largo 
proportion of the expenses had been paid from her 
own private income. Am she nays in her pathetic 
letter to her nephew from Brussels: 

** Monseigneur, as I clearly perceive that by divers 
means they try to make you auspicious of me, your 
humble aunt, after i have so long endured in patience, 
and they wish to withdraw me from your good grace 
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and countenance, which would indeed he a poor 
recompense for the services which I have rendered 
you aforetime; I am now constrained to excuse 
myself. ...” 

The memorial which she presents is deeply interest¬ 
ing, as Marguerite relates the whole story of her 
government, touching upon the troubles and anxieties 
which she has gladly endured in order that the pos¬ 
sessions and the subjects of her dear nephew might 
suffer no loss. Once again we hoar of the long strife 
with the Duke of Guelders, ” who broke all treaties 
and feared neither God nor man.” Her own private 
fortune and her rich dowries were all spent in the 
service of her nephew, and she points out how she 
never coastal to labour for peace, and never desired 
war, as her accusers falsely said. Then she con¬ 
tinues : 

“ Monseigneur, I have served you well and loyally 
during your minority, not sparing my person or my 
goods. ...” She ends with a very full and minute 
account of the money received at various times from 
the Stott* of Flanders ; a most curious and valuable 
financial statement, giving a full insight into the 
pecuniary arrangements of the time. It is most 
interesting to find on the back of the original docu¬ 
ment, a note in which Charles himself acknowledges 
that *' Madame is held fully justified ...” with the 
names of his Councillors present, thus making all 
honourable amends as far as possible. 

The Emperor wrote a most dignified and impressive 
letter to his grandson, in which he clearly pointed out 
all that Marguerite had done on his behalf, her great 
14 
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love and loyalty, ami in the strongest language ad¬ 
vising him to rely upon her in all things, for he was 
indeed ** her heart, her hope, and her heir." He then 
speaks of her as one "* who, by true blood kinship and 
by nature, loves our good and honour and yours— 
we three together, who are united together as one, 
bound in the same desire and affection. , . . ” This 
letter, which takes so high and noble a tone of dignified 
affection and mutual trust, appears to have hail the 
desired effect, for when the young Prince Charles made 
a triumphal progress through the Netherlands, the 
Lady Marguerite accompanied him, shared in all 
his honours and was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
the people. From one city to another they travelled 
to make those " entries joyeuses “ in which the 
burgher* vied with each other in the magnificence of 
their welcome. 

In the *' m&moire presented by Marguerite to her 
nephew Charles, we are very much struck with the 
wholesale way in which every one received presents. 
Only to mention a few of these is quite a revelation. 
Thus: 

“ The Due do Juliers receive* a great silver-gilt 
cup weighing sixteen marks, which had been given 
to the Princess by the City of Antwerp. 

** To the Comptroller of Calais, who came on an 
embassy from the King of England, she gives half 
a dozen cups, two jugs, and two flagons, all of silver, 
weighing together fifty-five mark*. 

" To the English ambassadors who bad come to 
treat about the marriage between her and the hit® 
King Henry VII, and who were afterwards sent 
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to take part in the Peace of Oambray, she gives: To 
the Count of Surrey a golden goblet which Madame 
had indaily use, weighing tkreehundrcd golden crowns. 
Richard Wingfield, a second ambassador, receives 
twenty yards of velvet, twenty yards of satin, and 
twenty yards of damask; to the third ambassador, 
twenty yards of velvet and twenty yards of damask; 
and to their herald, twenty yards of damask. 

“ To Cardinal d’Amhoise, Legate at the Treaty of 
Camhray (by advice of the Council), a magnificent 
golden cup inlaid with wonderful and priceless gems, 
valued at more than 4,000 golden florins. In fact, 
the Legate thought it; too splendid for a subject to 
keep, and felt lie. ought to present it to King Louis XII. 

" To t he Bishop of Paris a splendid and unique 
* Livre dTIeures/ the cover inlaid with gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies, valued at more than 400 golden 
crowns.’* 

Anil so the enumeration continues, until we feel 
that the poor lady had sacrificed most of the treasures 
which she had received as wedding presents, and we 
realise that there was no limit to her generosity and 
devotion to the cause of her beloved nephew. 
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CONCKRNINO THE REFORMATION IN ORRMANY 

1517 
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W E have now reached it period in the reign 
of Maximilian which is to iw of the highest 
interest and importance, hut of which he himself was 
unable to realists the significance, I refer to the 
great religious movement of the Reformation, which 
began with a revolt against the doctrines of the 
Roman Church and against its abuses. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice that at the beginning it was more a 
matter of religious feeling in Germany, than in 
England and other fairts of Europe, where it waa 
first guided by political motives. The reason of this 
was perhaps tlrnt the ground hud bean better pre¬ 
pared. in Northern Germany, where the humanistic 
movement of the Renaissance had not been pagan 
and (esthetic as in Italy, hut had made appeal to the 
higher religious ©motions. At the mine time, the 
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Teutonic spirit of independence had before now 
defied Papal condemnation, and thus the Ro ma n 
Church inspired less awe to that hardy northern 
people, during the Middle Ages, than elsewhere in 
Europe. 

We find a striking instance of this in 1455, when 
the three Spiritual Electors of Mainz, Trier, and 
Cologne united to complain of the Pope’s violation 
of the Concordat of Vienna, and, “ with other Bishops 
and Princes of the Empire, bound themselves to 
resist the tithe demanded by Pope Galixtus III, and 
to send his pardoners back across the Alps with 
empty purses." But the Head of the Roman Church 
was them too strong to be thus defied ; he successfully 
asserted the supremacy of the Holy Bee, and crushed 
his foes by crafty policy. Now, sixty years later, the 
world had changed *, the great cry in the fifteenth 
century was for reformation of the Church by a 
General Council, and when the favourable occasion 
arose, the minds of men wore prepared for rebellion. 

We are all familiar with the opening scenes of the 
German Reformation. Leo X wished to raise money 
for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s and other less plausible 
objects, and, in the usual way, he flaunted before the 
Christian world, Hie necessity for a Crusade against 
the Turks, We know how often this last call to 
arms had been sounded since Constantinople was 
taken, in 1458, by Mohammed II. Between 1514 and 
1517, the victories of Selim I in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Persia, had made Turkish power and ambition a 
standing menace to all Europe, while the insolent 
suooesa of the Corsair raids on the coasts of the 
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Mediterranean, had roused the passionate indignation 
of Spain and Italy. Leo X called upon all the 
sovereigns of Christendom to lay aside their personal 
fiuuls and jealousies, and to combine under the 
Standard of tin* Cross against tho hereditary foe of 
their Holy Faith. 

In March 1517, tin* Lit era n Council wan summoned 
to meet and consider how heat the great endeavour 
could be carried out. It was decided to impose two 
taxes upon all the faithful sons of the Church. One 
wan to he raised by means of indulgences and the 
money was to go towards restoring the sacred edifice 
of St, Peter’s, where the very shrine widt h contained 
his holy relies was exposed to ruin anti decay. The 
other tax was the famous Turkish tenth, which was 
to be supplemented by another set of indulgences. 
There appears to have been much discussion in the 
Sacred Council, for many of the Bishops there present 
had serious doubts as to whether the money would 
be spent tm the objects for which it was voted. There 
waa a suspicion that large sums of money had already 
been borrowed both from the King of France and 
the great hankers, the Fuggers, to la* repaid from 
the funds raised by the Turkish tenth and the in¬ 
dulgences. 1 However, the mandates were issued 
both for the payment of the Turkish tenth on all 
the property of ecclesiastics throughout the world— 
which of course would bn ultimately paid by the 
people—and also for the traffic in indulgences to an 
extent hitherto unheard of. Protests against thin 
way of miring money had been long made by piouft 
1 'Blit wm jprovtd ktasr by wriUm dmummtm 
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churchmen throughout the world, who pointed out 
the injury it entailed on true religion and morality. 

It was therefore no entirely new thing when a 
certain Augustinian monk of Wittenberg, who had 
the care of a church in the city and was a professor 
in the. University, also made his protest. In the 
month of October, 1617, this Martin Luther, as a 
professor of theology, felt himself bound openly to 
proclaim his feeling on the subject from the pulpit, 
and the response of sympathy from his audience was 
immediate. He forwarded an urgent appeal to the 
Pope that these abuses might bo suppressed, and 
from that moment was looked upon as the champion 
of the German people against this open scandal. So 
far, neither Luther nor his followers intended any 
attack upon the doctrine of the Church, or had any 
definite thought, of schism from the orthodox Faith, 
although his nailing the ninety-five theses to the door 
of the great, church of Wittenberg on October 31,1617, 
has been looked upon as the first open declaration of 
the German Reformation. 

Born in 1483, Luther had been received into the 
University of Erfurt in 1601; after he became an 
Austin Friar and was ordained, he came under the 
notice of that broad-minded Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise, who remained his faithful friend 
until death. The future great Reformer paid his 
famous visit to Rome in 1610, at the impressionable 
age of twenty-seven, full of reverence and enthusiasm, 
and knelt before its shrines with all the devotion of 
a pilgrim. But we know the terrible reaction whioh 
followed when he discovered his ideal city of saints 
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and martyrs to bo another Babylon of all iniquity, 
in those darkest days under Pope Julius II. It was 
in a very different spirit from his eager arrival, full 
of fervour and piety, that he turned away from the 
Eternal City, and in after days he would exclaim; 
“ I would not have missed my visit to Rome for a 
thousand florins, as I should always have feared that 
I had done the Pope an injustice.” 

At the same time that Luther affixed his protest 
to the Church of Wittenberg, he also sent a copy to 
his ecclesiastical superior, Albert of Brandenburg, 
Archbishop of Mainx and Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
a serious and thoughtful man, whose personal wishes 
would certainly have led him to compromise, although 
it was chiefly on account of his debt to the Pope, for 
the enormous expenses of his ” pallium,” that the 
sale of indulgences was introduced into Germany. 
This sale had been entrusted to the Dominicans, at 
the head of whom was a certain Tetxel, who entered 
into a public disputation with Martin Luther con¬ 
cerning his theses, which in fact contained nothing 
that had not already been maintained by many 
Roman Catholics, although he denied the Pope’s claim 

to infallibility. 

«* 

While the whole of Germany was roused amt 
startled by them' theological discussions —fur through 
the printing press the famous these* had spread far 
and wide “' Maximilian himself played no part in the 
religious movement, which he seems to have felt was 
beyond hi# sphere. Yet the subject was congenial 
to one who took the keenest interest in all intellectual 
matters, and he had always been accustomed to 
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discuss theological problems with the most broad¬ 
minded freedom. Thus he was wont to consider the 
temporal dominion of the Pope as an open question, 
and ho often argued that the long fast of Lent should 
be divided or otherwise alleviated, as too close 
observance to rules of abstinence did not suit the 
inclement climate of Germany. He had already 
urged the authorities of the Roman Church to reform 
the Calendar, suggesting very much tie same im¬ 
provement as was afterwards carried out by Gregory 
XIII. The Emperor Maximilian had also long con¬ 
sidered the necessity of reformation in the German 
Church, and a more far-reaching and violent reform 
of the whole Catholic Church, root and branch. He 
had serious thoughts of joining Louis XII in the re¬ 
bellion which he attempted to start against Julius II. 

Earnest churchmen had done such things before; 
in the Counoil of Constance, the largest gathering 
ever held for ecclesiastical purposes, one Pope had 
been deposed and another elected. At the time when 
Julius II was supposed to be dying, we can see the 
real reformer’s impulse in Maximilian’s apparently 
wild suggestion that he should like to combine the 
Empire and the Papacy in his own person. This 
appears strongly in his letter to Marguerite of June 
11510; 

*' That cursed priest, the Pope, will not on any 
account suffer us to go in arms to Rome for our 
Imperial Crown, in company with the French, as he 
leant to be called before a Council by both of us, for 
the great sins and abuses which he and his predecessors 
have committed and daily commit, and also some 
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Cardinals wlio fear reformation which they sorely 
need." 

The Emperor wan ho much in earnest about reform, 
that he once in 1510 asked a friend of his, Jacob 
Wimpheling, an orthtxiox theologian and zealous 
preacher in the Cathedral of Spires, to make out a 
list of abuses which needed amendment. We might 
call the pious man’s reply quite an strong an indict¬ 
ment of corruption in the Homan Church as even a 
Luther could produce. These are some of the abused 
mentioned; 

" That the Popes violate the agreements of their 
predecessors by dispensations, revocations, and sus¬ 
pensions. 

** That the elections of German prelates and the 
Heads of Cathedrnl Chapters are interfered with. 
Also that high offices in the German Church are 
granted to members of the Roman court before the 
incumbents are dead. 

** The scandal of * Annates,' a most heavy and 
unjust tax on each new incumbent of high office. 
The granting of pastorates to unworthy men. 

" The Indulgence trade carried on to obtain 
money. The Turkish Tenths raised for war against 
the Turks while . , . no expedition ever sails against 
them." 

The statement of Wimpheling ends with something 
like a prophecy: 

" If such things continue with the drain of German 
gold to Rome, there is serious cause to fear that the 
common people, unable to bear this addition to their 
former grievous burdens, may follow the example of 
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the Bohemians in the. last century—rise in arms and 
separate from Rome.” 

But with all his boldness, the good man was very 
discreet and did not advocate any strenuous action. 
He pointed out to the Emperor that the fear of the 
Pope's displeasure might prevent the three Electors, 
who were also princes of the Church, from supporting 
hint. If his anger were aroused, Julius II was capable 
of placing all Germany under an interdict, which 
would be unbearable for the people. Who could say 
whether the Pope might not even depose Maximilian 
from the imperial throne and set up another in his 
place, as Popes had done with Emperors before? 

With such prudent advice to guide him, in the end 
tin* Emperor did nothing. The political situation 
changed ; he became once more the Pope’s ally, and 
for the time reform was forgotten. In the spring of 
ISIS, when the Diet of the Empire opened at Augs¬ 
burg, Maximilian and the Papal Legate were quite 
prepared to work in harmony together. There was 
High Mass in the Cathedral, where the Archbishop of 
Mainz received a Cardinal’s hat, and, with splendid 
ceremonial, the Emperor was presented with a conse¬ 
crate! sword, while he was exhorted in the name of 
the Vicar of Christ to conquer Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, and bring the whole earth under the 
sway of the Empire and the Church. 

In order to carry out this magnificent scheme, it 
was impressed upon the Diet, both by the Emperor 
and the legate, that money must be found for the 
support of the crusaders. Every fifty householders 
were to supply, and provide arms for, one soldier, and 
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a tax of a tenth was to ho paid by all the clergy of 
Germany, aiul a tax of a twentieth by the laity. 
But the Reichstag was by no means prepared to 
tamely submit to these demands. They carried on 
their constant habit, since the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and refused to pass any vote of supplies to 
Maximilian without first obtaining redress for their 
grievances. They also openly declared that in the 
existing state of popular discontent against the abuses 
of the Roman Church, any attempt to raise the 
" tenths ” and other charges won hi not be endured 
by the " common man." 

Still more outspoken was a certain anonymous 
pamphlet published at the time the Diet was sitting 
at Augsburg, ami from this we can judge of the feel¬ 
ings of the German people on the eve of the great 
Reformation. 

** If the fees sent to Rome for the induction of 
Bishops could be saved, we should have money 
enough for this Turkish war." " But do you wish 
to fight the Turk 1 You will find our real foe in 
Italy, not in Asia, Every Christian Prince can 
protect himself against the real Turk, but the whole 
Christian world has no defence against the other. 
Only with gold can you satisfy this hound of Hell; 
you need no weapon. 

** In his own lands, the Pop is richer than any 
other sovereign in Europ, and still we have to send 
mull* laden with gold to Rome, changing gold for 
leaden seals {of Papal Bulls], and raking gallows to 
hang Christ." 

Then the writer m so overcome with fierce wrath 
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that ho boldly accuses the Clerical Colleges of suoh 
unspeakable wickedness as cannot be quoted. One 
of the Bishops, in the name of his clergy, joined in 
this denunciation with a very full, long indictment of 
abuses, ending thus: 

“ The offices are filled with false shepherds, who 
seek to skin the sheep instead of feeding them.. . . 
Now, 0 Emperor and Reichstag, pray that the Pope, 
out of fatherly love and the watchfulness of a shep¬ 
herd, may put an end to these abuses, which would 
fill a whole volume.” 

We must remember that such complaints as these 
were not written by heretics, but by earnest and 
orthodox men who hated schism and fought against 
it all their lives. We see clearly how it was that 
Germany of the sixteenth century was ripe for the 
Reformation. Indeed there was no country of 
Christendom which had suffered so deeply from the 
abuses of the Roman Curia, as the lands which lie 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. The unashamed 
hunting for benefices, the corrupt patronage, the 
multitude of papal officials, of chaplaincies, of greedy 
accumulation of Church offices in the hands of one 
man, who may have troubled about none of them; 
the consequent cruel drain of money from the people, 
under the name of religion and the service of God, 
to the utter destruction of all true piety. 

In the midst of all this corruption around him, 
we can truly say that Maximilian was a deeply relig¬ 
ious man, full of steal and piety in his devotions, and 
honestly anxious to promote the good of his people 
in every way. But strange to say, he never met 
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Luther, anti gave no hmi to his protest against 
Indulgences, He was a dreamer who never outgrew 
the eager visions of his youth, and his mind never 
failed to seek in imaginary hopes and schemes the, 
delight which the real wurhi had never given him. 
When Pope Leo, in 1517, wrote his specious appeal 
to all the Princes of Europe to join in another Crusade, 
perhaps Maximilian was the only one to take the 
matter in earnest. He sent an enthusiastic answer, 
and expressed his readiness to set forth at once upon 
that visionary expedition which was destined never 
to «et nail. 

The Emperor was so full of the subject, that he 
applied himself to working out a military plan which 
would achieve the conquest of the Infidels in the 
course of three years, and he was mi well satisfied 
with hist design that he went a copy of it to each 
of the sovereigns of Christendom. He proposal to 
begin with the conquest of Northern Africa, an 
expedition which he would head himself, and which 
would be mainly composed of German troojia, for he 
never believed that any other body of men could be 
equal to those apletulid Landsknecht*? which he him¬ 
self had funned and trained. Meanwhile Prnnyoin I 
of Prance and Henry VIII of England were to re¬ 
main at home, keeping watch ami ward to maintain 
the peace of Europe and put down rebellion. Con¬ 
stantinople was to be assaulted and taken by force 
of arms in the third year. 

But Maximilian never went forth on that distant 
cruaade, for a farther journey awaited him, even 
beyond the unknown confines of that world which 
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he had hoped to conquer. His splendid health and 
strength began to fail in the year 1517, when he had 
scarcely reached the confines of old age, for ho was 
only fifty-eight. During the last few years of his life, 
his heart was net on t he accomplishment of two great 
objects. One, as we have seen, was the realisation 
of his lifelong hope of arming all Europe against the 
Turk, that common foe of Christendom. The other, 
which we shall next have to consider, was his pas¬ 
sionate desire that his grandson Charles should be 
his successor in the imperial dignity. 
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I T was not until the nutumti of 1517, after a 
permanent pence had been concluded with 
France, that Charles of Austria at length net forth 
from the Netherlands and arrived in Spain to take 
personal possession of Hia kingdom. He had no easy 
teak before him, and we cannot wonder that this 
young prince of seventeen did not show the talent 
for statecraft which distinguished him in inter years. 
Charles had previously sent over m Ida deputy 
Adrian Dean of Louvain, his former tutor, a very 
worthy man, but who showed no more cleverness nor 
capacity than he did later an Pope, lie would have 
been utterly helpless without the strong aid of 
Cardinal Ximenos, who had been left Regent by 
Ferdinand of Aragon. 

Soon after his landing in Spain on September 19, 
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1517, Charity math* the great mistake of dismissing 
the Cardinal before lie had even met him, urged to 
this by the jealous influence of his Flenush advisers. 
This wise anil fearless ruler had shown the utmost 
patriotism and zeal in his difficult task; he had 
laboured to make peace between the Flemish 
emissaries of Charles and the proud Castilians, he 
had kept the rebellious nobles at bay, he had revoked 
former unwise grants of Crown lands, and he had 
shown courage and diplomacy in his defence of the 
borders, continuing the contest against Barbarossa 
in Africa, and against the French in Navarre. Xi- 
menes died in less than two months after his abrupt 
dismissal, and there were not wanting those who said 
that his end was hastened by the contempt and in¬ 
gratitude, with whieh he had been treated by the 
young King who owed ho much to him. 

Charles was left to face many troubles, rebellion, 
weary strife, and civil war in the near future, but the 
Spaniards were at first prepared to bow down before 
the rising sun. lie was crowned with much outward 
pomp at Valladolid on February 7 , 1518, in the 
presence of the Cortes of Castile, who in an unpre¬ 
cedented fit of generosity, bestowed upon him the sum 
of 000,000 ducats, to be spread over three years for 
purposes of State and government. But a great 
part of this money was promptly seized by the 
Flemings, who sent moat of it out of the country, and 
also took possession of all the great offices which had 
been held by Ximenes. ChBvres became Prime 
Minister, Jean le Sauvage was made Chancellor, 
William de Croy, a nephew of the older Chi&vres, 
15 





was promoted to be Archbishop of Toledo, and 
Adrian receivtd the Cardinal's hat and the -upreine 
post of honour in his former pupil's confidence. 

The young King appears to have been much gruti* 
find by the stately procession* and triumphal entries 
in which he took part, for he write-, at tlu*» tune in 
high good temper to his aunt Marguerite, and she 
thus sends on the pleasing new* to her father the 
Emperor: 

** Monseigneur, I received yesterday a letter from 
the King, my lord and nephew , who is wry well and 
governs with such happy success that it i* to hi* 
great honour and protit. He is, l understand, think¬ 
ing of sending his brother Ferdinand from over 
yonder, about the month of April, winch wdl give 
me great satisfaction. And with tin* new *, my deeply 
respected lord and father, f pray U**I to give you a 
long life and a happy one," 

From Valladolid, Charles travelled onto Saragossa, 
where the Cortes of Aragon were most unfriendly, 
ami expressed the indignation b it all over Spain at 
the honours which had been heaped upon the King's 
Flemish advisers. They contended that Juana was 
their Queen, ami that this foreign hoy of seventeen 
had no rigid to the crown during the life of Jus 
mother, ft was only after month* of contest and 
discussion, in which Charles bad to grant all the 
demands of bis subject.*, that they at length allow*-*} 
him to be received ns joint sovereign with Juana, and 
they reluctantly granted ‘JOUJjOU ducats, which they 
took care to appropriate to the payment of Crown 
debts. This left Charles practically a* jmor as ever, 


anti lie wan in desperate need of money if he was to 
have any chance in the approaching election of the 
next King of the Romans. 

It was during this trying period, while he felt that 
he had mure than he could manage in Spain, that on 
August IB, 1518, he wrote from Saragossa to replace 
his aunt Marguerite as Regent of the Netherlands. 
This was announced in a formal edict in which the 
young King made full amends for his former neglect, 
and restored to Marguerite the care of the Great Seal, 
the right to sign all acts and deeds, with the appoint¬ 
ment of all offices. The edict begins thus : 

We make known the great and singular love, 
a fleet ion, and confidence that we have and bear to 
the person of our very dear Lady and Aunt, the 
Archduchess Dowager of Savoy ... and knowing by 
true experience the great care anti solicitude which 
she has taken and daily takes for the management 
ami conduct of our affairs in our Low Countries, as 
much during the time of our minority and youth as 
since, anti even since we have been absent from our 
said country, without having spared her person or her 
own goods, we to tins same Lady our Aunt, moved 
by these causes and others, also that she may be so 
much the more esteemed and authorised, and have 
better courage and occasion to continue the care of our 
said affairs as she has done hitherto .. 

In OetofaT 1518, this edict was fully confirmed by 
letters patent sent to the Council of the States, thus 
addressed ; 

** Chiirset f&mlx ” ... “by placing in the signature 
these words * l*ar k Hoy. Marguerite,’ she will prove 
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that she has charge of the Seal of our finances, and 
that she alone will provide and dispose of the offices 
of our country over here. . . .” 

No one was more delighted with this event than 
the Emperor, who wrote to Marguerite to express his 
great satisfaction: 

“ Very dear and most beloved daughter,—We have 
received your letters of the 25th of October, and by 
them we understand the honour and authority that 
our good son the Catholic King has recently made 
and bestowed on you, of which we are very joyful 
and have good hope that you will so acquit yourself 
to the good care, the guiding, and the conduct of his 
affairs, that he will have cause not only to be content, 
but will also increase your authority more and more, 
as your good nephew. In which he could do nothing 
more pleasing to us. So God knows, and may He, 
my very dear and much-loved daughter, have you in 
His keeping. 

” Written in our town of Weis, December 12,1518. 

“ Your good father, Maxi.” 

Marguerite makes an allusion in her letter to the 
coming of Ferdinand, the younger brother of Charles 
and now a boy of fourteen. In sending him over to 
Flanders, Charles broke one of his engagements with 
the Cortes of Castile, who had made him promise to 
keep his brother in Spain until the succession was 
assured. This and other matters, especially the 
friction between the Flemings in power, and the 
nobles of Spain, did not tend to make his reception 
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in Catalonia more friendly; ho was detained at 
Barcelona for months and had to undergo many 
affronts before hr could obtain a very small and in¬ 
sufficient grant of money. 

Meantime each province was jealous of the. other, 
and above all, of the continued influence of foreigners, 
while there was constant alarm lest, the young King 
should retire to Flanders, and leave Spain to be 
governed entirely by hated underlings. This anxiety 
was well justified, for important events were taking 
plaee in Germany, which would soon need his pre¬ 
sence. With this short outline of the young King’s 
first attempt sd government in Spain, we must turn 
away from his further disastrous adventures, as we 
arc only concerned with the history of Charles during 
the brief remaining life of his grandfather Maximilian. 

Maximilian knew that his days were numbered, for 
he had always taken pride in his medical knowledge, 
and be appears to have realised from various signs 
that his marvellous constitution was breaking down, 
lie had been in failing health since the beginning of 
1518. Learned doctors were sent to him from Vienna, 
but be had no confidence in them. As he tells us in 
his" Weisskilntg," when he learnt t he art of medicine 
in his youth, his teacher told the Emperor Frederick 
that he had learnt all that was known on the subject. 
In the famous " T«*uertlatik ’’ which he wrote ho re¬ 
cords that twice he saved his life by refusing to follow 
the mistaken advice of his physicians. 

When Maximilian left the Reichstag of Augsburg 
in the last week of September—two days before the 
arrival there of Luther—he bade farewell to his bo- 



convincing argument to be use*! with the Kl«?t«ri 
tint! that was the power of gold. One of the mo* 
important of these Kl»*rt*»r» was Frederick the Wi« 
Duke of Saxony, an old friend ami cmtnsellor i 
Maximilian, who, however, refused to promise hi 
vote for Charles, for he contended that m King « 
Naples he was unable to attain the imperial digniti 



vur rim, uowrvrr, ne vorni ior Duanes.; m tnis 
view was joined by another Elector, Richard von 
Clreiffenlau, Archbishop of Tr&ves, always a supporter 
of France against the national interests of Germany. 

However, the day before the Emperor left Tr6ves 
he had persuaded four of the Electors to give their 
consent to the election of his grandson. Two of 
these were the Archbishop Electors, Albert of Branden¬ 
burg, Archbishop of Mainz, also of Magdeburg and 
Bishop of Ualberstadt, a patriotic German and a 
very powerful prince ; the next was the Archbishop 
of Cologne, Hermann of Wied, who was indebted to 
the Emperor for his high position. The other 
Electors were the Count Palatine, Lewis V, Joachim 
of Brandenburg, behoved to las bribed by Francois I; 
while the last of the great Seven Electors was the 
King of Bohemia, who was never summoned excepting 
to help in the election of an Emperor. 

It is quite true that the Golden Bull clearly forbade 
bribery in every form, but the reigning Emperor was 
in a position to grant dispensations for even bribery, 
so that he was in a better position than the young 
King of France, who had dared to come forward as a 
candidate, ** to the great indignation of all right- 
minded Germans at his effrontery." 1 The great 
difficulty with Maximilian was that ho had no money 
for the needful bribery, and that he found it almost 
impossible to raise any. All his life he had been 
hampered in every undertaking by poverty, almost 
inconceivable for his splendid nominal dignity. But 
m Emperor, he received absolutely nothing and had 
» Ur. HtubU. " Imimm «» Kwropean Hiitory," p.43. 
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Brabant, etc., Palatine of Hainault, of Holland, of 
Zeeland, etc. etc. 

Maximilian did not live to see tbe fruition of all 
his hopes, but he died in the comfortable assurance 
that all would be well with his grandson^ election as 
King of the Romans, which was actually carried out 
on June 17,1519, at the great assembly of Frankfort. 
His prudent diplomacy in the marriage arranged for 
his second grandson Ferdinand, was to result in his 
possession of Hungary and Bohemia, with ultimate 
succession to the Empire. It is curious to remember 
how, in his most extravagant and wildest dreams, 
Frederick III, the father of Maximilian,' unwittingly 
became somewhat of a true prophet in his device for 
the flag of the House of Hapsburg. “ A.E.I.O.U. 
Alles erdreich ist Oesterreich unterthan. Austrice 
est imperare orbi universo.” 

The Emperor Frederick himself was at the time 
a homeless wanderer throughout his own dominions, 
and the proud motto had no meaning for him. But 
so strong was the pride of race both in him and his 
son, and, we must add, so skilful were they both 
in their marriage diplomacy, that it was not far from 
coming true in the case of his great-grandson Charles 
V. There were dangerous breakers ahead for the 
ship of State at this time when we take leave of 
Charles, for the times had changed since the accession 
of Henry VIII of England, when he was the only 
young King in Europe, to contest with such veteran 
intriguers as Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XII of France, 
and the Emperor Maximilian. A few years had 
placed the governing power of the most important 
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CHAPTER XX 

DIET OF AUGSBURG, 1518— DEATH OF MAXIMILIAN 

1518—1519 

Diet of Augsburg , 1518— Maximilian's love of Augsburg, and its pleasant 
life—He was a general favourite—Refused admission to Innsbruck, 
lie went on to Welg in Upper Austria—He calmly faced death and 
passed away on January 15, 1519 —Letter of condolence to Mar - 
guerite from Anne of Hungary and Marie of Austria—Poetical 
lament of Marguerite for the death of her father Maximilian . 

I N failing health, and with the desire of his heart 
still unsatisfied either by his grandson's election, 
or the starting of a Crusade, the Emperor Maximilian, 
with his usual gallant courage, showed a smiling face 
to the world. It is highly characteristic of him 
that during that last summer when the Diet of the 
Empire sat at Augsburg (1518), and refused to carry 
out any of his wishes, it was Maximilian who showed 
himself the fife and spirit of the great entertainments, 
the banquets, and dances, hospitably given in honour 
of the Electors, the Deputies, the Ambassadors, and 
other guests. 

Augsburg had always been a pleasant, friendly city 
to him; he had many friends there amongst the 
burghers, and their wives and daughters were most 
loyal and devoted to their beloved Emperor. His 
courteous, genial manner always made him a favourite 
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entertain his Court, 
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and to borrow when necessary, chiefly on the security 
of his jewels. But his courtiers were notoriously 
corrupt, greedy, and extravagant. As a contemporary 
said of him.: 

“ His counsellors are rich and he is poor. He who 
desires anything of the Emperor takes a present to 
his Council and gets what he wants. And when 
the other party comes, the Council still takes his 
money and gives him letters contrary to those issued 
previously. All these things are against the Em¬ 
peror.” 

He was robbed by those around him, and money 
voted for his use rarely found its way to him. He 
was also generous to a fault, and when his purse was 
full for the moment, he was ready to share it with 
those who appealed to his sympathy. In fact he could 
never cut his coat according to his cloth, and long 
before the end of his life, he was hopelessly in debt. 
But notwithstanding this, his anger -was so roused 
against the people of Innsbruck that it brought on 
an attack of illness, and he could only continue his 
journey in a litter or by boat for many weary days, 
until he reached his favourite hunting-castle of Weis, 
in Upper Austria. When he arrived there, late in 
November, he was much worse for the journey, and 
it was soon evident that his end was near. 

He had doctors from Vienna, but they could do 
nothing for him. Before the end of the year he 
made his will, a most curious document, with minute 
regard to all dependent upon him, also concerning 
his burial, and above all with respect to the wonderful 
tomb which he had been preparing for years, and 




which hud been a constant source interest to 
him. The main it lea of it tvits his own, ami nil the 
sketches ami castings for every tlefatl had It* he 
brought to him fur his approval. The design which 
he ultimately decided ujhui wan a life-sued figure «tf 
himself in a kneeling attitude on a massive bronze 
sarcophagus, having around it twenty four pictures 
in relief, allowing forth hi* mighty deeds. Hut the 
lined curious feature of this wonderful tomb, was thn 
desire of its future inmate to he surrounded in death 
by all the heroes id his family, in full-sized statues, 
who could he crowded in, as well as a holy company 
of about a hundred saints (on a smaller scale), whom 
he ventured to elaim as his kindred. Amongst the 
heroes, Julius Ciesar ami Charlemagne find a place 
in the Hapshurg ancestry bv the complaisance of his 
learned genealogists, but we can only supjs.se that 
Theodorie and King Arthur were chosen as ancestor* 
by Maximilian himself. This immense design was 
never fully carried out, for want of means, and 
remains unfinished to the present day a symbol of 
most of the visionary schemes of our Kmjwror. A 
fuller account of the great work will be given later, 
when the artistic side of this reign is under con¬ 
sideration. 

With his usual courage and strong religious feelings, 
Maximilian calmly faced the approach of death, 
Mitt eager interest in literature and art, especially in 
relation to the House of Hapshurg, survived to the 
last ; tut well as his warm sympathy with every 
member of his family. We have already seen the 
letter, almost the hist which he wrote, dated only a 
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month before his death, in which he sends his warm 
congratulations to his daughter Marguerite on her 
reinstatement by Charles as Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands. With splendid unselfishness, the dying man 
puts aside all thought or mention of his own condition, 
to rejoice in the well-deserved recognition of his 
daughter's valuable services. He had recently asked 
her for a portrait of his grandson Ferdinand, who 
had now arrived in the Netherlands, and was almost 
a stranger to his family. The boy’s likeness had 
reached him safely and given him much pleasure. 

Maximilian had also had the satisfaction of carry¬ 
ing out lately, in 1518, a marriage for his eldest grand¬ 
daughter Eleonora with Emanuel, King of Portugal. 
The marriage arranged for Ferdinand with Anne, the 
daughter of Wladislav II, King of Hungary, gave 
him great content, and it was ensured by the Princess 
Anne being already in his guardianship at Innsbruck. 
Her brother Louis, the heir of the kingdom of Hun¬ 
gary, was betrothed to Maximilian’s daughter Marie, 
so that the coveted throne of Hungary was doubly 
secured to his descendants. 

Cages of singing birds, and a favourite hound by 
his bedside, recalled those happy days of his past 
life, in the woods and hunting-grounds of his beloved 
Tyrol. He had always been an enthusiastic lover 
of music, and the attendance of some of his Court 
musicians had power to soothe his hours of weariness, 
in this unaccustomed confinement. When restless 
with mortal illness, the Emperor asked his devoted 
and learned friend the Doctor Mennel, if there was 
anything new and pleasant which he could read aloud 
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to while away the long, sleepless hours of the night 1 
Knowing his master’s ruling passion for the fame 
and greatness of his House, the faithful Menne] 
brought the chronicles of Maximilian’s ancestors and 
legends of the saints of his race, to which the dying 
man listened with calm content. As the shadows 
began to close around him, his spirit was filled with 
visions of that stately company he was so soon to 
join, and in whose roll-call of honour it was his last 
ambition to join. 

When the end was close at hand, he confessed, and 
received the rites of the Church with a tranquil mind, 
perfectly satisfied with his own good intentions, fox 
he and his conscience had always been the best of 
friends. His kindness and courtesy never failed 
him; when the penitential psalms were sung by his 
death-bed, he made a sign with his hand for the clergy 
to be seated. He passed away before the dawn, with 
a smile upon his face, and his last wish was that his 
heart might be buried in the city of Bruges, with the 
beloved wife of his youth, Marie of Burgundy. 

At his death on January 12, 1519, Maximilian was 
not yet quite sixty years of age, but he was the oldest 
monarch in Europe. A genial, kindhearted, and 
generous spirit, he had many friends, and scarcely one 
personal enemy. Perhaps no one felt his loss more 
bitterly than his daughter Marguerite, who had always 
been so loyal and loving to him, and who did more 
to keep him in touch with reality than anybody else. 
With rare common sense, tempered by a fight touch 
of sympathy, she soothed his wounded pride while 
she pointed out how impossible it was for her to 





obtain tbe pecuniary belp which he required from the 
States, and she could even humour his vagrant fancy, 
in discussing the visionary scheme of his combining 
the position of Pope with that of Emperor. Her deep 
affection gave her such a real understanding of his 
character, that she could always influence him in 
matters of importance, and thus saved him from 
many serious mistakes. Throughout the long corres¬ 
pondence between father and daughter, 1 we see how 
close and intimate is their sympathy, and their 
mutual interest in the younger generation; above all 
in service and devotion to the interests of the young 
Bang Charles—which it is now left to Marguerite to 
carry on alone. 

Amongst the letters of condolence which she re¬ 
ceived, there is one in Latin from Anne of Hungary, 
the betrothed bride of Eerdinand, written jointly 
with his sister Marie, aged fourteen, the promised 
wife of Louis of Hungary. It is written in Latin, 
and its expressions of dutiful affection are most 
charming and appropriate. 

“ Most Illustrious Princess and Lady, and our well- 
beloved mother; we greet you with our filial love 
and pray for the continual increase of all felicity for 
you. In what grief and in what straits are we both 
bound, in this our tender age, owing to the sad and 
bitter misfortune of the death of our late lord, Maxi¬ 
milian Augustus, our lord and noble father, we are 
unable to set forth through the hindrance of our tears 

1 Hundreds of original letters of Marguerite are preserved in the 
Arohives of Lille. 
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We are tempted to wonder if some learned tutor 
wc rotary had any hand m this stately Jsitm let 
of condolence from two *uch very young girls f 1 
then* was a touch of nature in their desire f» r I 
speedy coming of Ferdinand, '* the brother a 
bridegroom," who was then with Marguerite 




jttituues' was py way oi D©mg a 

pleasing writer herself, and amongst her poems there 
is a touching lament in verse for her father’s death. 
The following is a simple, almost literal translation. 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR, AFTER HIS SAD DEATH 

If it wore pteeiible, Celestial King, 

For me to blame Thy deeds and sinless be, 

My month is ready and my grief consents 
At his sole daughter and his only child. 

But none may dare to murmur against Thee 
Till he have lost alike all hope ami faith, 

From which God guard me and His patience give, 

As from my childhood He was ever wont, 

O A tropes i From thee m no defence. 

With thy fell dart to &ahe» hast consumed 
The four great Princes whom I loved the best. 

Yea, thou hast murdered them before mine eyes. 

Two noble husbands were the first to paw, 



Thou sparest neither prince nor duke nor king. 
While for the fourth, 0 most outrageous Death! 
Thou hast put out the flower of chivalry 
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lands; her own chosen resting-place, with her beloved 
kinsfolk of the House of Savoy. Of this one of our 
own poets has written : 

So Kit, for ever rest, 0 princely pair, 

In your high church, ’mid the still mountain air 
Where horn and hound and vassals never come. 

Only the blessed saints are smiling dumb, 

From the rich painted windows of the nave. 

On aisle and transept and your marble grave 
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bo simple and earnest in his desire to please and 
persuade, wo cannot wonder that he scarcely ever 
made a private enemy and that he was personally 
the most popular man in his kingdom. His genial 
courtesy was the same to all alike; to the Princes 
of the Empire, and to the poorest peasant who met 
him out hunting, and delayed him with a petition.* 

Yet notwithstanding all his “ bonhomie,” no one 
would have dared to take liberties with him, for he 
was every inch the. Emperor, although his con¬ 
descension was veiled by his unfailing tact and good- 
temper. Maximilian was an especial favourite with 
women of all classes ; whether it was a Countess 
Palatine who found him “ the most charming of 
guests,” or the citizens’ wives of Augsburg or Nurem¬ 
berg with whom he joined in banquet or dance; or 
the peasant, women of the Tyrol who took charge of 
some favourit e hounds. Nothing delighted him more 
than to relieve t he dulness of his long Imperial Diets 
by joining in all the games and pursuits and enter- 
tuinments of his people. When his skill won the prize 
with crossbow or arquebus, or any trial of strength, 
he was joyfully acclaimed as the victor and took all 
hearts by storm. He was a most kind and indulgent 
master, trusting all those around him and most un¬ 
willing to listen to complaints against them. This 
was a virtue which he carried to excess, for he was 
shamefully cheated by his courtiers, and even by 
some of his ministers. 

The Emperor’s good-nature became proverbial, 

* Hm “ Dam Fiwshawtitmeh, tUteer MuximiUiin* 1.” Heraiugegeben 
Dr. Miohaal M*yr. tombrtiek, 1801 . l to p*ge 1 . 


the young man. Ulaneing round m tin* »<<*emh 
meeting, the nobleman molly replied that he w 
quite willing to do .*«», ” if Home of thu«*e present w 
were very ready at making up «u li aemunla " wm 
dhow him how it wa* «l«»ne, Maximilian wan wild 
have only ami led at th« wit and presence of mi 
of the rejoinder, and naked fur no more. 

Luther nlan allude* to the humorous goml temj 
of the Emperor, in the following »need<«te ; " 

certain beggar Mopped him on he* way, and appeal 
to him for help on the ground that ' all men wr 
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honourable man, that was slain in a battle. His 
words were these: ' Loving Philip, thou must 

accustom thyself to these misfortunes, for thou shalt 
lose yet many of those whom thou lovest.’ ” * 

Luther never met Maximilian, who left the famous 
Biot of Augsburg two days before the arrival of 
the Reformer, who was summoned there to defend 
himself before the Pope’s Legate. He certainly bore 
the Emperor no animosity and seems to have echoed 
the universal friendly feeling towards him. 

As an instance of this, wo are told that when 
Maximilian was still King of the Romans, he lived 
for some time at Nuremberg, and entered into the 
pleasant, friendly life of the city with a genial cordi¬ 
ality, which made him extremely popular. “ When 
about to depart, we are told that he invited twenty 
great holies to dinner ; after dinner, when they were 
all in a good humour, the Margrave Frederick asked 
Maximilian in the name of the ladies to stay a little 
longer and dance with them. They had taken away 
his boots and spurs, so that he had no choice. Then 
the whole company adjourned to the Council House, 
several other young ladies were invited, and Maxi¬ 
milian stayed dancing all through the afternoon and 
night, ami arrived a day late at Noumarkt, where the 
Count Palatine had been expecting him all the pre¬ 
ceding day.” * 

If Maximilian was a great social success, we cannot 
claim the same from a political point of view. Thus 
Machiavcili says of him : ” that any one can cheat 
him without his knowing it.” One reason for the 
* Pep W>. * 0 , Headbm, “ Nuremberg," p. 60. 




fmp»ent disappointment* which In- met wish, i;. ti 
described hy fhe Venetian itmhn*sudur, in HIM 

“ ||i* seldom or never discusses with any one what 
lun* in hand «r does, especially in unjiortmit matter 
Thi« wan cjttitn true and wax a fatal error of judgtnc 
Hi' would often draw up important document* enttr 
with hia own hand, without consulting hi* miuisti 
or discussing the matter with foreign ambassudi 
m that they were indignant at l wing con*tan 
taken hv surprise. 

Another serious defret as it rid«-r was la-* want 
perseverance in a scheme begun, whieh may hi 
arisen from the faet that mi further eonsidemti 
lie MW both side* of tin* tpi.vOimi. Still, to the wo 
it gave him a reputation for inconstancy of purp 
mid often hail disastrous result* ; »* on the t 
occasions when he raised the siege >»f I’adun and la 
of Milan, Without giving Wotiee to hi* allied or 
own general*. It wait this apparent ftckletic** 
temper whieh made King Ferdinand say ; * 
Maximilian thinks of a thing, he also believes that 
in already done." Another criticism of his mtuhe 
that of lamia XII : " What this King says at night, 
dona not hold to the next morning." And Qmri 
the Venetian Ambassador, write* : " In this a 
be springs from one decision to another until ti 
and opportunity are past, and thus he wins fr«*m 
men a light enough reputation." 

** He took ml vice of i and v*-t b 4 s.-vr,| »•%•*•: 

body,” and h»s emotional and eaprieious nature l 
no chance in statecraft against the deeply jH.hiu » 
greedily self-seeking princes of Italy, who t**> of! 
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u««i the trusting Emperor as their tool. If he was 
not much more successful, as a rule, in the character 
of general than in that of statesman, yet he was a 
high authority on all matters of horsemanship, 
fortification, and artillery, in which last his inventive 
genius made, great improvements. He devised a 
method of making cannon portable, and had light 
field-pieces constructed which were as useful in 
pitched battles as the heavy cannon were in besieg¬ 
ing fortified walls and castles. He also did much in 
improving his cavalry by lightening their armour and 
weapons, in contrast to the heavily laden horsemen 
of Italy ami France, But his greatest triumph was 
in organising the German foot-soldier into those 
splendid companies of Lanilsknechte which soon 
became the terror and admiration of all Europe. 
This great work he began in the early days of his 
Burgundian wars, when he had to do with undis¬ 
ciplined and disorderly men, whom he trained with 
such r.eal and skill; until his infinite patience and 
devotion were rewarded by their growth into the 
finest soldiers in the world. 

He discarded again here the heavy armour so 
cumbrous for the medieval soldier; he rejected 
the heavy, useless shield, ami chose for the chief 
weapon, an ashen lance often eighteen feet long— 
which made such a forest of spears when his men were 
in close array, that they could defy the onslaught 
of cavalry. A certain number of his company 
retained their halberds, and others were armed with 
the lightest form of firearms that could be made at 
that time. The result was excellent, and the men 



were paxaiouateiy uevomt to umt u<ni atm wo 
follow him anywhere t«* death nr victory. Ah 
I talian writer eaid of him ; 

“ On n*» general can the soldier r*4v timre implicit 
from none rail he expert mure l»«»|ilnr.» Hi the rut 
ing of peril* and mure .**krll in meeting them ; nor < 
tho burgher wt*h fur any ju*ter*»r milder prince, ur < 
in whom j native atui uuldnre* are *u etjnully posed 

Mavhiaveiii «1*« given him credit U>r hi* war! 
quulitiex when he wp : *' 1 he Emperor in a gr 
general; he bear* fatigue like the moat hurtle; 
ftoklier* ; he in brave in tlangrr ami ju*t in govt 
tng Vet tori apeak* of him an ” moat wine i 

circumspect, skilful ami untiring m war ami will 
experienced.** The result of *u»h mngnifte 
personal courage ami wme military instinct* i* * 
in a remark of b*m* Xlf. One day a eourtiet 
hi* who Wished to please hi* master by dlSparag 
Maximilian, scornfully exelaime*! that after all, t 
Emperor wax only an abler man of the eit v of Aug*ht 
The King replied: “ Yea, but every time that l 
alderman ring* the t«cain from his Iwlfry, lt« urn 
all France tremble." 

Maximilian wax a man endowed with rare gift* b 
of body ami mind, combined with «<» much etn*. 
and vitality, that we cannot w«»mler at hta passion 
desire for every kind of dtatim turn. A ajih n 
horseman and an adept at all knightly pur*u 
he wax a* eager to be fif*t m tilt ami tournament 
to ahow himself the bravest and moat advent un 
of hunttmen. There are atnaxing t radii ion* *4 

1 twtetm 
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wonderful st rength ; he could send an arrow through 
u wooden plunk farther than any one else, he could 
break a horseshoe with his hands; unaided he could 
slay a great boar with his sword, and he could spring 
from ids horse, pick up a wounded man and remount 
with hint. Pirkheimer relates how once, in the Swiss 
war, when the soldiers were exercising, Maximilian 
hastily dismounted, saying that he would try his 
hand, and did better than any of the gun masters 
in shooting with the cannon. 

He hated idleness, and when other men would be 
content to enjoy their leisure, his active mind was 
ever busy with some new problem, if it was only to 
show an armourer in Innsbruck how to fit a new kind 
of screw to a cuirass ; or to invent a fresh bit for use 
with a hard-mouthed horse. He quite agreed, by the 
by, with that soldier of fortune, the first Sforza, 
about the serious danger of a hard-mouthed horse. 
In everything connected with his stables, ho took the 
greatest personal interest, and when ho was asked 
why he did not leave sueh matters to his Master of 
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It was in 1485, at the Diet of Frankfort, that 
Berthold of Maims warmly supported the long- 
talked of " faindfriede,” the Public Peace which was 
ho greatly needed in the days when private war 
was ever breaking out between neighbouring lords, 
at the slightest provocation. Robber knights laid 
in wait for merchants travelling in charge of their 
goods, and the great, princes, instead of upholding 
the claims of justice, upheld these brigands in their 
lawlessness. This most desirable Lundfriede was 
ultimately made law by Maximilian's efforts; it 
was more carefully carried out in detail, and, at first 
only vottsl for ten years, was made perpetual. 



town* among r.k*-Si other, Th*-r«* w.v» a Judge 
by the KmjH-rur, and »i;xtecn other ius*>tn|**-r»», 
til knightly bulb, and tin* *•!!»« r ball, n*-*| 
law.'* Thi' Wiii In **»! permanently »t J>‘r> 

nil tin* Mill It, till*! U\*uhv* other lllljmllslfit 

the Judge had th** jK»«*r *4 proelitiming the 
tin' Empire, in il»i’ name »4 t!»*-» Sovereign. 

In run*iderution of Maximilian bitting mud 
fonr«*Af»i*»t»» t*» the ftnisi* *4 iUiotm, tIt** in* 
the " toiiiiiinii iVitny.** Tin* tt it* «iii early it 
«t regular taxation ; «» la* of half a gulden 
bvinl nil every five hundred gulden, mid ! 

riiWMM'.#, nvitv twenty four jwople aln, 
iige t»f fifteen t«*tiiribul«l one gulden. Hi 
plan 4.4 not prove v«*rv nutodaetory, and n 
nit end during the reign *4 t hurl*-* V, 

All t Irene and utb«r institution* math fuj 
nml progte**, «»»4 although, iioi«iil»»t.ii»4u 
attention* effort.*. *4 Maximilian, no very great 
w«* obtain**) »l tin* time, v*’t a higher nh*nt * 
uji, mul t« xoitie extent re«h*od by later genet 
Th** example net by Maximilian in ord«n 
government of hi* Austrian land* wn* folio* 
hi* vassal* of every degree, with the result tl 
more powerful prime* became peaceful ru 
civitiani States, while the knight* in their in* 
CANtiu* or elsewhere, gave up the old hahit* *4 I 
n«4 robbery, Hut the ttmat n*»tah|e result t« *1. 
the wonderful growth of the town*, which .Max 
fir lit helped to foster 111 every wav, 4 he j*oj. 
of Nuremberg wan doubled during the sixteen 
Jury, with greatly inrrtwdl comfort ami a 
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HTUftY lir MAXIMILIAN* WoRK* t t«K " WKlwjiEl'NUJ 

«IV. 

i4i tfufA** i»f ^+4* T%4 " If«»**£*»* * * 

i«i lA* l#lc / f» 4 wl ### « /Im *«fa 

!*»•» mud! I#/#-, *4 \ 

«lAr# t.mr*ilt ! mi *' 1^^** *»%•$ «| T*tf**4**£ ' 

#*«%*«#»< 4*M**&**$ #!%*##«#%J *$W .,4*1* 

M+* *mi*w**t**t ” Hpx*U*$ *•/ |4# tfmfetn 

Tk* ##»* <*/ 4**4**^ 

W E havenow h«4»«rr u*«!»<»«h«-r view «4 th«mat 
attUnl character *4 tin' Ktuji» r««r Masumiln 
sis whirls hr aji|M»«r* »* « m**#l vohtiniitmiit «ulh 
wlm mij£Ut»ln| and j4asm«'»t it**«rly a hutwlml h** 
ttiwl Ittatitsgrafih*, amt actually hitswH ac hievt*l, 
hail carriwi mil muter hi* direct mu, « #rrai tutml 
i»t literary w»rk*. AitH»isj$*t th»*4w' w» may rminsrr* 
etude* *m r»*hj|u»ti,hi*l«»ry, gwnlug)*, «ndtheher«l*i 
«f tls« lt«m»r *4 JliijwlHtrj*, *>e its*’ art »4 war, art die 
thewlogy, StittJtie, lh« occult gr inu c*. alwt fs|*#rt 

every kind.* 

* L»<it*ygswwitwbt.4IU«ala.4*•»•« M*t “it, 
MMtm, Wmm Kaatg. Taanksirl, ¥t*fUm rfc. i'imm§*h Hi# 

OmlA% tiff Ar l«t » cry , tit# !*»*$ f{*#*** 4„ H'«§>t 

Hwfl*. Jo*#**?. VnlelUHwwjr, Kmhw*r, KiMnmmf. »'«*»>«>*.>,*. ii« 
«****» Mutmlstwi*. Ambmkl «L ri'awp 

||| t 



Maximilian was the ft rat of itia race to show any 
interest in literary pursuit*, and the enthusiasm with 
which he devoted himself to art anti learning, heartily 
encouraging the new spirit of the age, caused him 
to be welcomed by the scholars of the time as the 
ideal Kmjx>ror of Dante’s vision. Before reaching 
this broader view of the. new culture in Germany, 
it will be interesting to study some of the writings 
for which Maximilian himself is responsible. 

11 . ....... . t t #* i « »• * .« i 


growth of the whole nation. Thus in the “ Weiss- 

g of 

ms ihiokh, we unit m inci a prose romance, which 
professes to give an account of the “ principal events 
of the life and reign of the Emperor Frederick III 




(lull *' Wh it W«* JiaV«* of t It*' * Wi-J".-k till in' * i » UW|U« 

tiunahly tin* j»«*r*«>nal work of Maximilian humm 
with th«* jan'iulih' i x«-i*}iti<»n «>f .1 {h.ritun **f tIn* jti 
uni! mtoihI nart.**." W«* ran nmlrritam; ;h 

with tin’ tunny d»*tnand*», jmr «>n;ti and |iuhti»«l, . 
lu* linns In* would off on wmjdy dnt.it.* »t roit| 
cujiy to oiu* »4 ht** ,i»n-rrtrtn«-.H, 

In lit** rathvr part of tju« Imtorv, w«- hav»* almii 
liiul to ijitoto {mit** of tin’ 

downhing th»* rdu* atom of tin- young prim***, a 
tin iiiTuutil *»f hi** w«*tw|«*rful j.rofh t« tu y in <tll hrainl 
of learning. In that glowing record «r ,««■•* In 
firmly «'«mv»nriil Maximilian wat lh.it h«- could 
iihtnmt everything better than any hung noitl; 1 
only r«vala wouht !*«• *i«»u»e few amongst the faun, 
ili-ail. In f*h«»rt, if it dor* n«»t fihow ui th«- man 
wo*, it jn illuminating in mi far a» it hh«»w» u* t 
tnati lie thought he W«*. 

Hut the great charm ami value of the ” Wei»mkuuij 
coliw**!* in th” beautiful illu*tration* to tin’ l*- 
two hundred and fifty ex«pn*He womlrut.* »iu| » 
graving*, of which morn than >» hundred were 
lint hand of liana Hurgkmuir, »*nn <4 th<* mo*i 4 
tinguiiduxl nrtt*tA of tin* Ang*d«urg School. Kv* 
event deuerthed in the “ WVinnkumg ** *tnnd* Itk* 
vivid Acene before u», a a for im*tau«e lit t In’ pidi 
of The King of the Htmd (C.‘h.irli-.a of Uurgund 
tmd hi* only daughter Marin,*' fi.-re m- t 
wiling on » kind *4 curved thrum* umlm 
brnrulnl canopy, in flowing rob***, a »!n»4«m on 
head, holding out hi-* hand and evidently *iddrr»n 
Mart*?* who Aland* before hint in tin* ipniiut «o»tu 
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<*! tin* period, tin* long sweeping skirt, the sleeves of 
#ome .Htill rich material puffed at the shoulder and 
the elbow, the hair in braided bands on each side 
of the fat e and surmounted by a small diadem, to 
show her rank. The Hour has a bordered carpet, 
anti the bark of the picture is filled with a long 
broad settle, hung with tapestry and laden with 
cushions *, probably exactly the kind of chamber 
which Maximilian hud before him, when he entered 
into every minute detail with the artist. 

Or again the eharming woodcut, in which “ Maxi¬ 
milian, the young Weisskunig, tells his father, the 
old Weisskunig, that; he has received a message 
from Marie of Burgundy.” Here the room has a 
curious open fireplace with a carved canopy above 
it, from the centre of which hangs a massive chain. 
There is a window of two high narrow divisions, 
the woodwork inlaid like the fire canopy, and through 
the panes we see two tall trees and in the distance 
the turreted walls of the city. Maximilian stands 
before his father in a wonderful groat stiff mantle, 
with big hanging sleeves. He is turned somewhat 
away, so that we see the mass of fair wavy hair 
reaching to the deep embroidered collar, and he 
has a jewelled cap on his head. The old King partly 
fares us in a mantle like his son's, but much longer, 
atid sweeping on the ground. He has a long white 
beard, and wavy white hair surmounted by a crown. 
Both the princes wear the collar and ornament of 
the Holden Fleece. There is a group of courtiers 
on either side of the room, dressed in the gorgeous 
dress of the period, most of them talking among 






pointod headdress as her mother wears, in the picture 
mentioned above. A very fine group of Flemish 
lords and men-at-arms is placed behind the child 
Marguerite, who looks up bravely at the old French 
King, with his splendid courtiers in attendance. 
Other interesting woodcuts represent a "Camp 
fortified with baggage waggons,” a curious picture 
of M The blue King, Louis XI, taking counsel how to 
attack the young Weisskilnig (Maximilian),” where 
the King is seated on his throne with his counsellors 
standing by his side. There are also very exciting 
pictures of hunting and hawking, of Maximilian learn¬ 
ing cannon founding, and many others, of which these 
are but a few casual specimens from a veritable mine 
of wealth. The “ Weisskilnig ” was carefully revised 
and corrected by Maximilian in his later days, but it 
remained unfinished to the last, and was not actually 
published until one hundred and fifty years after the 
death of its imperial author. 










virtuouH daughter, who in to marry the most noble 
and deserving of her galaxy of suitors. On her 
fathers violent (loath, the fair Princess Ehrenreieh 
learns that by Ins will the Ritter Teuerdank is her 
chosen husband. Bhe sends a letter to summon him, 

f hi 

cm his journey, with one faithful friend, Erenhold. 
It must he remarked hero that this trusty comrade, 
who appears in almost every one of the hundred illus- 


possihly because he knows that all must end well, 
and t hat he is only required as a witness to the amazing 
adventures which befall his friend. 

For meantime, the Evil One has set himself to 
delay the prince and lead him astray ; and ho makes 







[thin appears, from tradition, to have been the top of 
the Martinswand], so that if his dying body could no 
more be fed with mortal food, yet his heart and soul 
might be nourished through the Heavenly sight. 

“The pious prince was obeyed with all diligence, and 
in all the towns and villages near, universal prayer 
was offered up for his rescue. The answer to these 
petitions was not long delayed. When Maximilian 
on this monstrous mountain found himself cut off 
from all human help, and there was nothing for him 
but to turn to tlm Immortal God, his Redeemer .. . of 
a sudden he beheld near him an unknown youth in 
peasant dress, who approached him with out-stretched 
hand. . . . * Be thankful, my dear Prince, that your 
fear of Clod and your virtue have been seen by Him, 
and now, put your trust, in Him Who can help you 
and follow me, for f will take you down safely.’ They 
descended, and when the ground was reached, the 
guide disappeared and was seen no more.” In memory 




adventure - appealing to tin* man win* wa* jn-4 grow¬ 
ing »*iit of the youth -personified hy the oIS-.'y«»r»«*st 
personage t infill’*, who take* tin* place of Piirwittij 

in leading Teuerdanh into danger, \V« have n no¬ 
pe rib* by hunt and sea, by t»wt*lS<*n rivers and tuonn 

tain avalanche* and other (earful danger■<, hnntin; 
nmt ('limbing neeidents, the meeting of two Slots 
in l 'triH*ht which had escaped from their den, but ur 
driven hack by the sword ».f *1 «-m r«btnk. Titer 
nre eiintmti which explode, ship* whn h are alums 
wrecked, peril* by tire and water, but through tlien 
nil the young hero continue* t«« distinguish hitimdl 
Not until lainto 71, are his doubts awai»*n«*d rnlurril 
tug Cmhib, whom he drive* away from him, only t 
he persecuted t« the end by Neulelhard, who repre 
sent* Jealousy, the deadliest of un«*e«*|j enemies, «m 
lend* the young Prime into ; till more feaiful risk 
tind entanglements. The gallant Temrdank passe 
victorious through every ordeal, by the grace ».j hi 
inward virtue and tlo- mighty strength of la*\e. On 
more trial awaits him, for he receives » no nage froi 
Ilia Princes* and is also led l*y a heavenly guide, t 
lead a Crusade against the Infidel*, whom he promptl 
conquer* and they t«m»mc his vitwih, Not unti 
all this ia accomplished does the gallant young Prim¬ 
al* length arrive, in a huh* of honour and gl««t y , to ij» 
Court of Khrenreich and t« rewarded by the happ 
marriage with hi* Prince**, fin end* Canto 100. 

This romance was very popular in it* day, and h»u 
splendid editions, with the wonderful illustration.* 
were published at intervals after the death *4 Maxtnu 
tiftn. So large a proportion of the adventures in tin 
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work have to do with hunting, that it will be con* 
venient to make mention here next in order, of a most 
interesting book recently discovered, the “ Geheimes 
Jagd-buch,” 1 Maximilian’s “ Sporting Chronicle.” 
Some writers affirm that this is the only book written 
by his own hand, while others say that it was written 
under his direction by his Master of the Game, a Carl 
von Spaur, 1499-1500. In any case this was certainly 
one subject concerning which Maximilian did not have 
too high an opinion of his own knowledge and skill, 
and on which he was probably better qualified to speak 
than any one else. This book again is enriched with 
fascinating illustrations, and tells the story of Kaiser 
Max’s keen enjoyment of sport in the mountains of 
North Tyrol. 

Perhaps at the present day, we can hardly conceive 
the passion for sport which was so universal in 
those days. As Michelet says : 

“ Toute la joie du manoir, tout le sel de la vie, 
c’etait la chasse; au matin le re veil du cor, le jour 
la course au bois et la fatigue; au soir le retour, le 
triomphe quand le vainqueur siegeait a la longue table 
avec sa bande heureuse.” 

Indeed so excellent and perfect was this enjoyment 
of the chase, that the enthusiast who wrote the 
popular handbook of that day, “ Phoebus on Hunting ” 
(Gaston de Foix), looks upon it as almost a heavenly 
joy, and declares that: 

“ There is no man’s fife less displeasab'le unto God 
than the life of a perfect and skilful hunter, or from 

1 Beautifully printed by Thomas von Kurajan, 1859, 2nd edition. 
With modern German translation. 



which inure g«m4 mmeth. *1 It** first reason is tin 
hunting eausetfi a man t*» eschew theseven 4eatUy sin 
Sec»n4ly, men are better when ruling, mure just juj 
un4er»lanUiug , . . fur tin* health i.{ man ami lusiun) 
Fur whoso fleeth the seven tle.utlv sin* as we lielivve , , 
h» shall he saved, therefore a g>>«»4 hunter shall l 


an Veil.” 

A* we study his Hunting fh.uk. we feel sure thi 
this was the Emperor '* faith. Tin* flesh pure a 


Hie, ulitt we 


uld IkiiislietllM* Ahlwy *4 Mats in the early in«*ri 
with the gay inusie «4 hunt »ng* horns, the part 
by a hundred soldier* uti foot with long lance; 
i fifty German l«*nl* in hunting garb, with bd.-m 
their wmt*. Maximilian followed, a of ate! 
re in hia simple grey cloth tunic ni-4 purple v« lv< 
, ft hull's »km hanging over hi* thighs and tl 
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badge of the Golden Fleece on his breast. He always 
enjoyed combining diplomacy and hunting, and once 
when he had to meet the Venetian ambassadors, he 
suggested giving them a little sport on the way. 

The letters to his daughter Marguerite are full of 
allusions to this passion of his life. In February 
1508, he writes her a delightful invitation in Latin to 
come and join a hunting party at Urach, a little town 
in Swabia with a fortified castle. When the Princess 
is requested to write to Henry VIII to solicit the 
pardon of the Duke of Suffolk, she is also to request 
that, the King “ will give our fair nephew, the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, two handsome female dogs and one 
male.” Maximilian takes as much interest in the 
appointment of a new master of the wolf-hounds 
(louvetier), as in that of a bishop. When he retires 
with his army from Italy in 1510, he looks forward 
to '* taking a stag on the way, and having an imperial 
day." The same, year, in the midst of all the anxieties 
of his war wit h Venice, lie writes with keen delight: 

** We took yesterday, four great stags in the morn¬ 
ing anti five herons, after dinner. Wild ducks and 
herons we take every day in any number . . . for there 
are so many wonderful things here, and a whole 
aviary in this beautiful country... . Please God that 
you may some day see our hunting warren and aviary 
over here, anti this fair country full of all delights. 

“ Written by our hand, t he I2th day of June 1510. 

“ Your good father, Maxi.” 

On another occasion, he begs his daughter to send 
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them with a long spear. Sometimes in those days, 
dogs were used on lower ground to drive the stags and 
chamois towards the huntsmen. Once with a cross¬ 
bow he shot a chamois 200 yards above him, another 
time he caught one in a deep chasm which he had 
descended to rescue a friend. 

There is a curious incident represented in one of the 
pictures, where a chamois swimming across a river 
is caught in a net; while waiting by the bank is 
Wolfgang, the Court Jew, wearing a turban and a 
yellow sash, with a bundle of documents in his hand. 
He has come to demand the payment of the money 
for which the Emperor is indebted to him, and his 
canny perseverance is rewarded at last, for the ducats 
are paid. 

In his passion for sport the Emperor’s endurance 
and hardihood were amazing ; it is said that when no 
possible shelter was near at hand for the morrow’s 
hunting, he would set forth in the middle of the night 
and cover enormous distances on horseback, getting 
back sometimes only after thirty-six hours in the 
saddle. We are told that he possessed the enormous 
number of fifteen hundred hounds of all kinds, and 
the finest falcons in the world for his hawking, which 
was always a favourite pursuit. He was also fond of 
fishing and wrote a handbook on the subj ect. He was 
so naively proud of his accomplishments, that he had 
been known to draw a line through the signature 
“ Kaiser Max,” and to replace it by “ Great Hunts¬ 
man.” 

The people in his hunting lands of the Tyrol were 
devoted to him, for his sympathetic tact in personal 
18 



tmriivr quality. An nnrcitotr 1*44 *4 him i 
on tm*' invasion wh*m In 1 ww* mil hum mg, }$r 1*4111 
b^ggiir living by ihr r«»4«ltutr, nn*l ih^moiinf tng ft 
1 iih ImrHv, hr giivr ihr jwHir iiiiin wmr to 4 rmk If 

hi* own llitrik, wr*i|»jwtl !u*» own w.am tmitfk rm 
limn nnit thru r*w|r in ha^fr to thr nriir*vtt vill 
In mimnum n |»ri*v*t„ 

** TIm»u King *4 Austria *hwlt aivay* rrjmrr in 

grrui jahmiHirr/* of %vo**h‘raft, for thv hralth in ?4 
Ifrfiling, untl fur ihr rmttfojr! of thv mihj**rtm** 1 

th*i rtiding *4 14 Tytolr*r firtition, 

frinnlly fnhng with which Muftiinihau w<** rrgii.nl 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HIS BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY ALBRECHT DtJRER AND 

OTHERS 

Other literary warkt of Maximilian — M Genealogy of the Home of Haps 
burg," " Saint® of the Family of Maximilian , n “ Triumphal Arch ” 
and 44 Triumphal Procession** magnificently illustrated by Albrecht 
iMrer and others- The exquisite u Book of Prayer ” of Maximilian, 
the gem of Albrecht /Hirers work, fully described. 

I T was not only the Chronicle of his hunting feats 
and other brave deeds, which Maximilian was 
eager to behold set forth in quaint black letters and 
adorned with marvellous illustrations. He was a 
Hapsburg above all things, and the desire of his heart 
was ever to increase the honour and glory of his noble 
House. Thus it was that it occurred to him to trace 
the origin of his family from the shadows of the dis¬ 
tant past, and to have a complete Genealogy drawn 
out of all his ancestors, at least as far back as the 
Flood. He set about the great work in serious 
earnest, and a number of learned men were engaged 
for the task of research, while general orders were 
given to seek and examine all the old manuscripts 
in the monasteries of the land. 

It was presently announced by some scholar that 
the Emperor's Frankish ancestors must have been 




th.it thu connection wa* established that Mnximili 
was deiuended from Priam King of Troy, lint tin 
wemed to l*e mewing branch in a genculogit 
tree, amt th»* llap*dmrg Prince was ho very partied 
that tin mjuimi from tin' learned ttn’ii proof* o( th 
HtiltrllH'lltH. ill' evidently li»4 ini HI’IIHI* Ilf huttm 
on thin subject, f««r in* seriously demanded ubaoh 
certainty with regard to tin* decent of hi* nneeal 
Clovis from llii tnr of Troy. Dr. Jacob M«nnrl» w 
was t’hirf in authority, mini that !»»• had received t! 
information from th*’ Abbot Trith**mmH of Hponhei 
Attain the libraries were searched, hut without aucer 
and a! hint a new line >4 descent wan started. Th 
th*' burned 1)«M tor StahlU*, j*o«*f, mathematics 
ami historiographer, pointed mi! that »0*J years w« 
tilled up by only two historical |*er»ofu*ge* tuitii 
** AmjimitiM*,'* and that they must have reached 
vary advanced age, 

tin thin, the learned doetor* ijuarr*‘H**«i and ahin 
each other, a* only tun h scholar* can, until Mew 
found hinvwdf obliged to give up both genealog 
ami began with another, where {lector of Troy u 
again brought in, and tin* time both Maximilian a 
hia learned scholars accepted the new theory. 

An amusing story i* tokl of the Kmperor** C.Vn 
dealer and friend. Runs von tier Itoaen. If** one d 
called up two trump*, a man amt a woman, from t 
af reet and took them to Maximilian'* room wl*« re \ 
genealogical work waa going on, " I present th 
kinsfolk to your Impt'nal Majesty, for y«*u are ah 
dotfccnded (turn Abraham, and I would play you 
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bestow pensions upon both of them.” The beggars 
were promptly ordered out, but Kunz only laughed, 
and exclaimed: “Dear Kaiser, and thou, Mennel, 
are you not a pair of fools ? Is it possible to trace out 
for the Emperor a long Genealogy without finding 
many disreputable relatives ? ” 

It is interesting to notice that when Ma ximilian 
obtains his information through Bible history, he is 
very much afraid of falling into heresy by accident. 
He therefore appeals to his famous University of 
Vienna, and inquires whether he has done right in 
tracing his descent from Noah to Sicamber, the grand¬ 
son of Hector 1 Thereupon a Committee of the 
University is formed and a solemn inquiry is made. 
The result is a very discreet and judicious document, 
in which interrogative notes are placed against various 
names. With regard to Sicamber a very clever plan 
is carried out to avoid giving offence: 

“ Quia autem fuit is Sicambrus quern Turnus 
genuerifc nihil quod afferimus habemus certi.” Un¬ 
fortunately Maximilian died a month after this report 
was finished, and we do not know what he thought 
of it. 

In the “ Weisskunig,” Noah appears as an ancestor 
of the Hapsburgs in the direct line, a fact “ which 
had been forgotten and old writings neglected and 
lost, until by sending learned men without regard to 
cost, to search in all cloisters for books and to ask 
all scholars, the Weisskilnig had proved it from one 
father to another." 

The illustrations for the “ Genealogy ” were pro¬ 
duced by the famous Hans Burgkmair, and consist 



rtf ifviMtty *«*v«*n jvorfr ut t of MaximilkmA rt*puj 
anvt'ii^u. Thu* w<ij4 n<»! pnhh<!»*'»! until nft«*r 
ih.tth. 

Am.ihrr ij<l«*ii4t*l Uw«k, nt»t«Av**rthv fur roittniiii 
I l‘J fiigrtivtn#** l»y Hurykmur. wu.i pl-utmil n 
t iirriiil out with tmt«*h pious int«*r«*.*t l>v th»« Ktnjirr 

It wan to rommomor.itf nil t hr Hiunts hrloo#in# t*» \ 

family of M.» scum hi!» I, nml wr .irr niiuixnt to (ttu 
tiohh* mul h«4y romjt.uiy, from «-vrty lutwl nml «*v» 
»#*% Tin* following i»rr >i f«*w «4 th»- mmi f.nnil 
itutmvs; Thr Bk.’wnl Aihhiil" Kmprr«s of Urrmiit 
St. li.tt hll«lr Qurrti of F r.mrr ; St. Hn«i#r<t, AhhrtM 
KshU ; St. t ’utuV’omlr, »»(«’ of thr Kmp.-ror Hmry 1 
St. Kltfeihnh of 11ni*i»j*ry ; St. Umlul**, Virgin, 
Bmhiiijt ; St. llnlwi# l>n«hr« of t'uktml ; *1 
filrtutn) iitMr#<ml<‘, »ilo *4 tlmrlrtmiynr; 
Ihitirgolulr Qnrrtl of Fl.iSirr , St. Wfofta, Vlf#l 
iij»| St. t V«mU. t M tin* *uui»tlv mm, wr timv mmtn 
St. flmrlrmugim ICmj»rr«*r a ml Km# of frontier ; 
Flovift I, St. Itrt#o|H'rt, St. I^nim IX, St. ltol» 
St. SigrWrt, nil Km«* of Fruiter. Ahm the follow 
Km#* of Kit# U ml : St. Iv!#ur, St. F4m«mi, 
Ktltrllrft Km# of Kmt. St. 0»wal<l, «n«t 
liirhnfii Ktt»# of thr Autflo Sa*o»* ; St. Hmry 
Holy llotmiu Kmjmror, St. K».li«h»i 1 Km# of H 
#«ry, St, l#-o IX l*ojH*, St. \V«-mr*tlAUii Dukr 
{lohoutA, St, H**my linlmjt of Khmm*. St. 'Thom 
hllwlcrt Arihl*i*ho{» of t fliitrrhufv, St. 1iV»4f#i 

Ui*hi)(mf Hatiiilion ; rtr. He, It mu*»t havrt<-«}ui 
u #rml utirtch of titM»#mattoii to titrluUr th**do i 
Other lutintrtl ehnrartrr*, t« tin* numhrr of 1 
nmungnt the kintimi uf Maximilian ! It t* tmi»-r 
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strangely mingled company—with only the one 
connecting link, of saintliness—who thus “claimed 
kindred here, and had their claim allowed.” 

We must now touch upon the splendid works de- 
signed for Maximilian, when he was fortunate enough 
to obtain the devoted service of Albrecht Diirer at 
Nuremberg, during the years of 1507 to 1514. In the 
gorgeous “ Triumphal Arch ” (Ehrenpforte) we find 
ninety-two largo woodcuts combined into one immense 
picture, to which the great artist gave two years of 
his life; it includes all the ancestors, mythical and real, 
of the Emperor, as well as a number of illustrations 
of his adventures. The same idea was carried on in 
the " Triumph Zug,” and finally in the “ Triumph- 
wagon,” which was only completed in 1516. Of this 
magnificent procession of triumphal cars, sixty-three 
woodcuts were drawn by Albrecht Diirer, while the 
remaining seventy-four were the work of Hans 
Burgkmair and Leonhard Beck. The illustrations are 
34 inches wide and 20 inches high. 1 

This superb procession, which was to present Maxi¬ 
milian to the world as the highest of earthly princes, 
remains a lasting monument of his great position, of 
his territorial possessions, his wars, his conquests, 
his pleasures, bis Landskneohte, his huntsmen, his 
jesters, his musicians, the fair ladies of his Court, 
combined with allegorical figures to represent every 
human and imperial virtue; some on foot, others on 
horseback, or grouped in triumphal cars drawn by 
strange animals. 

Of the letterpress we are told: “ All that which 
* The original ia in the Hoi Library at Vienna. 
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of tin* wonderful woodcuts. 
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comes next, with the usual number of five huntsmen 
on horseback, followed by five magnificent stags 
walking in a line. Then comes the same display for 
a wild-boar hunt, the men with swords, spears, and 
hunting-horns on foot, and five wild boars follow 
walking abreast. So the pageant of sport continues, 
and we pass on to the Triumph of Music. Here we 
have the most splendid cars, with five musicians in 
each. One in which they play on the lute and the 
" rebec " (violin with three strings) is drawn by two 
elks. The next, where the five players have pipes, 
trombones and trumpets, is drawn by buffaloes. 
Now comes the ear drawn by a camel, in which the 
choir-master plays the organ, and we have the 
** regal ” (an instrument then newly invented). 

A splendid car of “ Sweet Melody ” follows, drawn 
by a dromedary. It contains musicians who play on 
the drum, the “ quintaine ” (like a long guitar), a 
great lute, a rebec, a violin, a loud flute (hautboy), 
a harp, and a large loud flute. All this has led the 
way to the car which bears the music of the Court 
Chapel, which is drawn by two bisons. Herr George 
Slakong Bishop of Vienna, the Chapel Master, is seated 
in pomp, surrounded by his choir. 

We must hasten on, for time and space would fail to 
give any just idea of the magnificence of this triumphal 
procession ; but we may briefly allude to a few more 
of the most interesting. In the car with the Jesters, 
drawn by two wild horses, the place of honour is taken 
by Kunx von der Boson, the Court Jester, a great 
friend of Maximilian’s, whose life he saved more than 
once. It is followed by ears filled with Fools (drawn 


by aws), by MiuniiKts, l«v VU-do-d I*Uv<-r-% in { 

of ancient Swabian*, and many other*. »» 
moxt sinking point »* I be extreme cat** given to t 
most imim!*' detail *4 costume, which varied all n\ 

the Empire. The Master* of Fencing a ml other li 

Sports life nltowtl with short Slave*, lances, halhert 

battle-nx*'*, drawn sword**, naked knives, shield** in 
lUtbren. Ill the representative* of Tourney alui T» 
ing, we find the »n««*i complete aiui int«*r«-.luiy r«-pi 
nentation* *»f ancient armour and w«*aj*oii« of all Istti 
ntid atao in the splendid picture,* displaying Jon* 
and Tournament*. iatiuhkncc hie from every provin* 
hern kill bearing the magnificent c<>at» <4 arm* a: 
flawing banner* of all the great l«»rd* of the Kmpi 
ant! its fetid a i vassal*. 
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nection with the great artist, without giving some 
account of his most beautiful and exquisite work, in 
the artistic decoration of the Emperor’s private 
Book of Prayer (Gebetbuch). This was Albrecht 
Diirer’s last commission for his beloved master, with 
the exception of some portrait sketches, and is indeed 
the most precious, the very gem of the master’s work. 

In a copy of this Book, which is now in the Royal 
Library of Munich, forty-five leaves are decorated 
with marginal illustrations and ornaments drawn 
with the pen. No description can give any idea of 
their marvellous beauty of design and wealth of 
artistic invention. On the broad margin of the 
vellum pages, t he master has drawn the most sublime 
and heavenly figures, fabulous monsters and real 
animals of all kinds, pictures from life, and the most 
glorious designs of twining plants, with flower and 
fruits, which spread out luxuriantly in every direction. 
A few bold strokes seem to have magic power to bring 
before us dreams of beauty in fantastic ornaments, 
which curl lightly round the words they illustrate— 
sometimes a decoration on one side of the page, 
sometimes a vignette at the foot. The first page, 
which expresses trust in God’s protection, is illumi¬ 
nated with a rose bower where animals are playing, 
and in the midst, sits a man in tranquil content. 
There are prayers in which St. Barbara is mentioned, 
and she appears as a lovely young princess, and St. 
George, as a knight in armour, with uplifted spear in 
his right hand, while his left hand holds the neck of 
the conquered dragon. 

Later on where, in the text, is a prayer to be said 


of tlM! rfuw* Mil which the Agony »>1 the &tvn»tH 
revealed, become# n bur vine Iw-.mng «r#|*r#. 
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words “ Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be moved,” are illustrated by exquisite designs of 
birds in the spreading branches, a child-angel bearing 
fruit, a dog at play, a column erect, and a man in 
peaceful sleep. For the ninety-eighth Psalm, “ 0 
sing unto the Lord,” we have a company of musicians 
making solemn music outside the town, while their 
gladness is carried on by tho waving foliage of trees 
in the meadow. On one occasion, the Virgin Mary is 
drawn on the margin in her fair youth, folding her 
hands in childlike prayer, while an angel holds a 
crown over her head and a fascinating little cherub 
plays the lute at her feet. Then, from time to time, 
follow pages with every variety of delicious ornament, 
figures in jest and earnest, and vagrant climbing 
plants fading away into mystic curves and flourishes. 

At the beginning of the To Deum is a most ex¬ 
quisite design. St. Ambrose the composer stands on 
one side, a stately figure in Bishop’s robes, while 
below, the child Christ rides over the earth, an angel 
making ready the way before Him. Only a small 
selection can bo made of the marvellous beauties of 
this unique book where " the genius of Albrecht 
Diirer has surrounded petitions breathing the spirit 
of the monk and the crusader, with a wealth of 
marginal ornament filled with tho joy of life and 
beauty, as it woke in the Renaissance.” 1 These 
exquisite drawings conclude with a picture which 
illustrates the words quoted, being radiant with joy 
and gladness in every touch, where youths and 
maidens dance together in an earthly paradise, to the 

» It. Van Dyke, American Review. 
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jirict'lww and nnnpt* gem *4 attmtse Uout v, 
lltlr«*r took several interesting (mriraii* *4 ! 
mills***. Uiu* w .».•* an t*il painting, which m»w 1 
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shortly Wforc llift Kmpernr'* death, and has s 
appointed 1 * 11*1 mournful expression » In* n* **|i 
iwinbre flowing robe** s»ml wear* a pointed 
velvet hat with u cW*p, fr«»tn lienealh which hi* 
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tierful chalk drawing tak»*n s»i the I>*«• l *4 Aug* 
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finished shortly before the Kinj« , tnr’» death. I 
beautiful picture by I Hirer, the ” Honcnrtan# 
there is the kneeling figure *4 Maximilian, w 
rrutiiKl by the Virgin with a wreath *4 rw*, 
the Infant Christ crown* 1'up- Juhn* II »«n the 
(tide ; a nuniWr *4 ilmtinguidied jwnniji# are 
crown***! in tin* satin* way by St. Jhiimmr « 
company *4 angel*, Tin* artist himself apjnvi 
tin* background with hi* dear friend Wihhahl 
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)H 1506, in the spare *4 til** months. 1 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE TRUE GREATNESS OP MAXIMILIAN 

Tim gmdmm of Maximilian mmt fully shown in his warm encourage¬ 
ment of the new spirit in ad and literature—He restores and renews 
the University of Vienna German Humanists in JStrasburg, Augs¬ 
burg, and Nuremberg - Maximilian entourage* music , art, archi- 
t ret are, tk,^Uk stately tomb at InmbrMck—His greatest title to 
rr membra nr r. m the lom and admiration of his people, 

W E have followed the course of Maximilian’s 
eventful life, we have studied the various 
works by which he hoped to live for posterity ; but 
in none of these, interesting as they are, do we find 
his true greatness. The Emperor’s claim to the 
gratitude of his country and of future ages, lies in 
the whole-hearted devotion with which he led the 
onward movement of his day and encouraged Litera¬ 
ture, Art , and Science in their newest development. 

It is interesting to notice the vital difference be¬ 
tween the Renaissance hi Italy, where it was aristo¬ 
cratic- and courtly, and in Germany, where it took 
root in the soul of the people. The spirit of Italian 
art was a revolt against ascetism and a revival of 
splendid paganism, full of the “dear love of earth,” 
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funning the narrow clerical scheme of teaching, to 
the broad and liberal methods of the new Humanists, 
who soon took the leading part in Philosophy ; and 
before very long, the Medical Faculty threw off the 
bondage of Scholasticism, and studied anatomy and the 
laws of disease from actual experience rather than from 
monkish t radition. The Emperor desired that severe 
penalties should be inflicted on foreign physicians 
who showed themselves incapable. We have already 
alluded to Maximilian’s encouragement of the study 
of 1 toman Law as well as ecclesiastical. Besides these 
studies he established three chairs for Mathematics, 
KUetoric, and Poetry. The crown of the poet was 
given by him, in 14911, to Cuspinian, one of those 
delightful wandering scholars of this period, who had 
been attracted to the restored University of Vienna, 
like so many others. He soon began, to give lectures 
on his favourite subject, in which he drew attention 
to the writings of Cicero and Sallust, Horace and 
Virgil. Eager to obtain the best professors for-his 
University, Maximilian summoned Italian Humanists 
from across the Alps. But these were not so success- 
fid as the German professors who succeeded them in 
1497, when Celtes and Stubius were appointed pro¬ 
fessors. 

Conrad Celtes deserves a special mention as a scholar 
of great learning and experience, who hadstudiedinthe 
chief universities of Germany and also in Italy, where 
ho had become wise in all the doctrines of the Humam 
tats. As early as 1487, he had been crowned poet by 
Frederick HI at the Diet of Nuremberg, and after 
ten years of study and travel he was promoted by 
19 
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the future, so that attempts of France will be vain, 
to win over or conquer us.” 

He was employed by the Emperor to recount the 
grievances of the German nation to Pope Julius II, 
and later to consider means of redressing their wrongs, 

** without touching religion.” 

Another man of letters who had a great reputation 
in his day was Sebastian Brant, a famous German 
Humanist, city clerk of Strasburg. His most popular 
book was the “ Ship of Fools ” (Narren-Schiff) which 
was circulated by thousands amongst all classes; 
being brought within their reach by the invention of 
printing.* In this curious allegory, which fearlessly 
attacks abuses of all kinds, the satirist describes the 
Ship of the World, laden with fools whose destination 
is *' Narrgonia,” the Fool’s Paradise. On the way 
thither, it is wrecked by Antichrist, and the travellers, 
at the mercy of the waves, seek shelter as best they 
can. With tins as his plot, Brant pours scathing 
condemnation on the evils which he sees around him. 
He declares that all classes are to blame: merchants 
are dishonest, they have short measures, light weights, 
pass false money, sell lame horses by craft, and imita¬ 
tion furs for real ones. He passes on to dwell on the 
failings of rich and poor, in which the clergy come 
in for their full share. 

He has a strange theory that printing will upset the 

work!, and he describes the sea after the wreck as 
strewn with books of heresy. Yet Sebastian himself 
can scarcely claim to be orthodox, for although a deep 
moral earnestness pervades his jests and satire, and 
* First printed in Basel, HM. 
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direct trade route from Venice and the East, was 
greatly beloved by Maximilian, who spent here many 
of the happiest hours of his life. Frequent Diets were 
held here (1500, 1510, 1518), and there was not only 
a taste for Italian culture, but some of the chief mer¬ 
chants encouraged the ardent study of the classics. 
The most noteworthy scholar of Augsburg at this 
time was Conrad Peutinger, who was singled out by 
the Emperor as ambassador, and secretary, with the 
additional honour of presenting formal orations 
whenever necessary. In intellectual and artistic 
matters, ho soon became invaluable to Maximilian, 
who was a keen judge of talent, and neglected no 
means which would place his country first in every 
art and science. 

He encouraged Peutinger to collect and publish old 
German inscriptions, and the two friends worked 
together in the discovery and classification of ancient 
coins, of which a very fine collection was brought 

the Empire. 
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He was also expected to know all about armour and 
arms of war, and to see that the Emperor’s minute 
dir ections were carefully carried out. He was even 
asked to select names for the new cannons; a hundred 
famous ladies of antiquity being suggested. 

Maximilian does not appear to have availed himself 
of the art of Hans Holbein, the most distinguished 
artist of the Augsburg school, but this was probably 
because he was a wanderer and in such great demand 
in other countries. 

Nuremberg, the third centre of German Humanism, 
is in many ways the most interesting, alike for its 
beautiful churches, its stately buildings, merchant 
palaces, and picturesque streets—as for the many 
distinguished names which composed its literary circle. 
Amongst many names well known to fame ; histor¬ 
ians, mathematicians, Hebrew scholars. Humanist 
preachers, poets, and painters—we may mention 
Meisterlin, who wrote the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
Osiander the theologian, and Hans Sachs (1494-1578) 
the cobbler poet, who wrote an elegy on the death of 
Luther, but is best remembered by his satirical poems, 
“ The Land of Cockayne ” and the “ Children of Eve,” 
in which he gives a fantastic story of ten imaginary 
children born to Adam and Eve after the Fall. 
Speaking of the death of Abel, Sachs gives a striking 
scene between Satan and Cain, but neither the 
humour nor the satire of his works would appeal to us 
much at the present day, although they were ex¬ 
tremely popular on their first appearance. 

In that atmosphere of free thought, we are not 
surprised to hear that Johann von Staupitz—Yicar 
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of Luther’s Augustinian Order, a Humanist, deeply 
imbued with the views of earlier mystics, such as 
Lekart and Taulor—preached a series of sermons 
f Nuremberg 1516, which had an immense success. 
In these he warned men against trusting too much to 
confession, for only the Grace of God could ensure 
llifitt Justification, His sermons were printed in 
German as well as in Latin, and a society was formed 
for their study in Nuremberg, which was joined by 
Albrecht Dtirer and many of his friends. A year 
later Staupitz wrote the work," On the Love of God,” 
full of the same mystical teaching, which he dedicated 
to the sister of Maximilian, the Duchess Kunigonda, 
of Bavaria. 

But the chief friend of the Emperor in this city was 
the distinguished merchant and Councillor, Wilibaid 
Pirkheimer, with whose enthusiasm for learning and 
his joyous happy nature, Maximilian had so much in 
common. In this intimate friendship, Albrecht Diirer, 
of whom so much has already been said, formed a 
third. His letters to Pirkheimer, during his absence 
at Venice, are full of characteristic sympathy and 
dost! observation; most interesting to read. 

Pirkheimer is one of the most typical figures of 
the German Kenaissance. He was educated in all 
the Humanities, law, letters, and art, at the famous 
Universities of Padua and Pavia, and not only gave 
his sovereign the advantage of his diplomatic talent, 
but was also prodigal with his wealth in the service 
of his country. It is impossible to give any idea of 
the charm of his character or the broad range of his 
intellectual powers, in this brief sketch. Yet the 
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to a splendid height of musical attainment. He it 
was who is said to have set to music the pathetic 
poem “ Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen,” which 
tradition attributes to the pen of the Emperor. The 
Court organist, Paul Hofheimer, was one of the first 
musicians of the day, and he did much to raise the 
science of organ-playing to a high level in Germany. 
In short, the music of the Court Chapel was famous 
throughout Europe. 

Of Maximilian’s interest in Architecture, we have 
many examples in the various castles which he built, 
and churches and palaces throughout the land. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting, is the royal 
palace at Innsbruck, built after his marriage with 
Bianca Sforza, and famous for its " Golden Roof,” 
built over a beautiful oriel window with two-storied 
balconies. The delicate balustrades are decorated 
with carved armorial bearings and massive shields 
in marble, while on the second floor is a sculptured 
bas-relief of the Emperor Maximilian and his two 
wives, and seven coats-of-arms of various provinces 
of the Empire. 

As for the “ Golden Roof,” it is composed of 3,450 
tiles of copper-gilt, and is said to have cost 30,000 
ducats (about £14,000), and has always been the 
pride of the city. 

The kindred subject of sculpture leads us to con¬ 
sider the final and most magnificent memorial of the 
Emperor Maximilian, in the Hof Kirche of Innsbruck, 
where his kneeling figure, resting upon a great sar¬ 
cophagus. of marble in the nave, is the centre of a 
mighty pageant. The four cardinal virtues are in 
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this magnificent tomb in the Hof Kirche, is illustrated 
in a pathetic manner by a few words in the “ Weiss- 
kiinig.” Maximilian was once blamed by a noble 
of his Court for spending anything upon “ remem¬ 
brance,” as that was money lost. This was the 
earnest reply: 

“ Who doth not make for himself in his life re¬ 
membrance, he has after his death no remembrance, 
and is forgotten with the toll of the bell. And there¬ 
fore the gold I spend for remembrance is not lost, but 
the gold I save in the matter of memorials is a lessen¬ 
ing of my future remembrance. And what I do not 
finish for my remembrance in my lifetime, will not 
be made up for, either by thee or any one else.” 

The same thought is thus expressed by a modern 
poet: 

He died, and in his place was set his son. 

He died, and in a few days every one 

Went on their way as though he had not been. 

Yet may we not believe that the Emperor did 
something towards attaining this “remembrance,^ 
his heart’s desire ? For the memory of some men is 
enshrined by tradition, not so much for their great 
deeds, as for a certain charm and glamour by which 
they were surrounded. And surely this was notably 
the case with “ Kaiser Max,” 1 although to those who 
remember his faults and his failures, he may be looked 
upon as a visionary idealist. His devoted people- 
forgot everything but his splendid valour, and the- 
matchless charm of manner and sympathy, which 


1 As bis people loved to call bim. 



memory was chensued as tue typical xlero-tsjng. 
It was thus that they sang of him in the popular 
Yolklied, with which we bid him farewell: 

First among earthly monarcha, 

A fount of honour clear. 

Sprung of a noble lineage, 

Where shall we find his peer T . . . 

He stands a bright example 
For other Princes’ eyes. 

The lieges all appraise him 
The Noble and the Wise. 

His justice is apportioned 
To poor and rich the same. 

Just, before God Eternal 
Shall ever be his name. 

And God the Lord hath willed it. 

Our pure, immortal King, 

And welcomed him in glory 
Where ceaseless praises ring. 

Our hero hath departed. 

Time’s sceptre laying down, 

Since God hath, of His goodness, 

Prepared a deathless crown. 1 

1 Quoted in Geiger, “Renaissance und Humaniamus,” p. 345. 
'Translated by R. W. Seton Watson. 
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